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THE FALSE HEIE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

I TRUST it is not presumptuous to suppose, that, to that Being^ 
who has revealed himself to us as a God of mercy and of love, 
the sight of human fate and all its vicissitudes, the wander- 
ing course of each intelligent creature, the effect of every 
man's actions upon others during his life, the results that 
follow from generation to generation unto the end of time, 
the hopes that are formed but to be disappointed, the 
disappomtments which are in reality- blessings, the longings 
for that which would prove destructive, the joys that kiU and 
the sorrows that make aUve, with all the infmite complica- 
tions of one event with another from the commencement to 
the close — ^which offer to opi eyes nothing but a conftised, 
inextricable maze — ^must be a subject of deep interest, as His 
all-comprehending view beholds the beginning and the end, 
and sees creation and all its results rounded in by His own 
glory. Yes; surely it must be to almighty love and wisdom 
a sight of deep interest; for God, in permitting free-will to 
man, could never leave him without the protection of His 
tenderness and mercy; and the mere exercise of those attri- 
butes implies a care, an interest in his fate. 

To our limited view, however, the course of one human 
being offers matter for meditation and for feeling enough; 
and to trace the life of a fellow-mortal from the cradle to the 
grave — wherever we can do so with anything like a kno'JI^" 
ledge of the actions, the events, the motives, and the th^g^^ - 
—is, perhaps, the most mstructive study that we can P ^^ 
In the history before us, then— a historjr winch au ^^^^^^ 
acquainted with the annals of France during thei^^ ^^^ ^^^ 



acquamted witn tne annais oi j^xance ^"^c^.T^th 1 
vdi know to be a true one-I shall commence jit 
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earliest period, and begin with the events which preceded 
the birth of him whose changeful existence I purpose to 
depict. 

In the wide green court of an old French chateau, sur- 
rounded by hign walls, with a tall iron gate at one end, and 
the raised terrace on which the mansion itself stood on the 
other, were collected, one. evening in the month of June, a 
gay and ineriy group of peasantry as ever danced upon the 
grass in that land ot light and thoughtless hearts. A great 
upturned wine -barrel served as a throne for the fiddler, tiie 
girls and lads were in their best, and many a joke and jest, 
with which I will not regale the reader's qmb, passed gaily 
amongst the groups, circulated chiefly, it would seem, at the 
expense of a stout, well-looking peasant of about thirty years 
of age, and a neat-looking, pretty young woman of two or 
three-and-twenty, habited as a soubrette^ or lady's-maid. 
These two bore all the shafb of wit which were aimed at 
them wifli great glee and good-humour, kept fondljr together 
through the whole evening, and by the gay attire of the 
man, aad 1l)e proCiiee oniaiii«i«l8 -^lat dedkw ^le girl, H was 
ea^ to pero^e that td>ey were bride and bri^grioon. 

n was, indeed, llie namage evvning (A Ckrard LatMidies 
.and Marguerite Lemaii>e — amaraage imich had been brought 
abaut by f^ good ^ffioes of Mar^erite^s maMer and mistpess ; 
and now, after caareosing tfaroci^ the ^i^iole djrf m tiie court 
of the castle, aad the gaardener'soottage at the side, Utej w«»e 
dancing the sub dom tD the secmd of the fid^Ue, wkh ^te 
as vrosSuL wine in their beads as any of ik& party coukL earry 
without approaching to inebriety. 

StMiding upon the terrace nbchre wwe a lady and geaUe- 
man, themselves in their early prime, <lie Maa^qms de Laagy 
beii^ now in his seven-asd-twKitieth year, •nd ^e mar- 
chioness several years ywmger. A fine bvf <]^fwir yeArs «M 
bung at his moCner's gown; and a tall, dark maa, sooa eight 
or ten years <>ld^ draa the mast^pns, but bearing a strmig 
fiunily resemUanee to him, stood iMor 4^e lady, wi^ the 
little boy between them, amongst the e«rls of whose &ir Inur 
rested his* strong and skiewy hand. 

" A mernr scene, n^ sweet meoe," he observed, fi^>eaking 
to the marchioness: " I have not seen a merrier since you 
made Victor happy with ya«r hand some •*▼« years ago." 

" live r said <*ie lady, thot^htfuily. " Yes, indeed, it is 
more than five; for Ala dear boy was fonr last April. But I 
do love to see yon in a gay party, mygoodrnwle; fer,1lioogli 
you are so grave yoorsclf, yon seem to enjoy it as biu<^ as 
any one." zed by CjOO< 

**I do, Adele," he said; "for I Eke to see'ray Mkwr- 
bem^ enjoy the short life that their or^^t^mzation allows them. 
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With US, who think that this H£e is all, it is pleasant to see 
the most made of it." 

" Hu^I hush!" cried the lady, holding tip her finger with 
a look of ^yfal reproach. '* I will not hear you upon those 
subjects." 

^'Y^m might, safely," replied the other. "Those who 
thmk as I £) hare none of the s^it of conyersion about 
them; and, indeed, we would rather not. We see no rea- 
son why o^r pec^e should not continue in their pleasant 
delusions. Frohal% the &est and die most benefidid of 
all the works of fancy is religion. I would not take a par- 
tide <rfit from you to save my Hfe." 

** Oome, Victor, cornel" craed the kdy; " they are aH giv- 
ing tiieir lit^e presents, and we must give ours afoo. Let 
us go down. Will you come, Mtnuieur <k St Medard?" 

"¥^illingly, willmgly, sweet niece f refHed ike other; 
" but, as I have no present reac^, coming iq>on you all so 
unescpectedly, I must mftke my pmrse furnish the nft." 

"• We alL mtend to do die same," rejoined ti^e Marquis de 
^■^Bsagy, "With such prudent people as Latoudies asd 
Marguerite, money is w best gik <XDe can beirtow. I give 
them a hux^ed aa^ £%- crowns, aiid Adele fil^." 

"And I have got such a pretty hwAommkre!*^ said the 
liiaeb<^. 

l^e viscoant de St. M&dMA bent down his head and 
kissed him, saying, "I will put ten loois in the indde, and 
so your nude's present aoul your own s&all go together." 

The diild was delisted at the idea, and held out the 
little ornamented box which he had bought to give to the 
Bervdy-married oot^k. Hk firfher's imde counted out ten 
golden pieces into it, and die litde party descended the 
steps of die terrace towarda the spot where the marquis's 
tenantry were ei^ying themsdves. 

Whether it depcaids on our insidar situation, or whether 
some drop of strange and irritable ftwA. has min^d \ry 
chance in the mixed current of the Enghsh blood,! know 
not; but certain it is that there is a nmdi greater portion 
of vDouvmse honte — ^I beg t^ reader's p«r£n for using a 
Er^Mih ezpressimi-^ the English character than in that of 
aay other Batkm upon die eardi. That is to say, ten men 
^mL fed it in England where one man feds it m France ; 
which is the reason, and periM^s the only reason, why a 
French peasant does a thousand things with zrace ^'^^^S^ 
upon which an English one spends a vast deal of awkwara- 
ness and ti«uble. ^wwr sT>ort- 

The good people in the court ^^^^^^S^^^^ 
ing, aad landing, widwrnt the ?li^^*f* 'H^ ^^ew ^4?^ 
:d^vknew^iitlbe eyes of dieir loord aad laay 
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them; and, even whUe the party from the cMteau ^s 
approachmg, they ceased not in their proceedings, which 
'wrere somewhat curious to eyes not much accustomed to 
witness the hahits and manners of the lower classes. Each 
person had hrought with him to the wedding a small pre- 
sent of some kind, as is still very customary in many parts 
of France ; and now, two and two — ^a man and a woman — 
they advanced to the sound of the fiddle, and made then- 
little oifering to the young couple ; the man giving his gift 
to the bride, and taking a kiss for an equivalent — ^the woman 
presenting hers to the bridegroom, and receiving a warm 
salute in return. Some of the presents were of considerable 
value; but, in those cases where poverty did not permit of 
any expensive purchase, the giver covered the smallness of 
his gift by the ludicrousness of its character, and endea- 
voured to excite a laugh at his ftm, if he called forth no 
admiration of his generosity. 

With every sense of propriety, however, the peasants, as 
soon as the marquis and marchioness were near enough to 
make it evident that they were coming to offer their pre- 
sents likewise, drew back to let them advance, and the bride 
and bridegroom rose from the chairs in which they had been 
seated, and received them with all respect. 

Marguerite was a pretty-looking girl, hiding a good deal 
of gay and light-hearted ftm under a demure look; while 
Latouches himself was, as we have said, a stout, handsome 
countryman; though, to speak truth, he seemed somewhat 
more abashed by Ss new capacity of bridegroom than Mar- 
guerite by hers of bride. 

The marquis and marchioness presented their gifts; and 
the noble lord, though not a man to carry the droits du seig- 
neur to any unpleasant extent, took a nearty taste of the 
fair maid's lips, while the bridegroom approached his re- 
spectftdly to the cheek of the marchioness. The little boy 
was fondled and caressed by both, as he held out the hon- 
honnihre to his mother's former maid, saving, " There, Mar- 
guerite ; my uncle's present is in the inside." 

The maid opened it, and instantly dropped a low curtsey 
to Monsieur de St. Medard; while ti^e bridegroom looked 
over her shoulder into the box with a glistening eye at the 
sight of the gold, and whispered to her to count it. Mar- 
guerite, however, knew better, and, closing the box again 
quietly, handed it to the Latouches, saying in a low tone, 
-*'Fie, you miser!" 

The noble party then withdrew to a little distance, and 

talked to some of the elder people, while the rest of the 

L peasants brought up their presents also, and shouts of 

\£iughter continued till the sun went down. The merry 



scene then closed, and Marguerite and her husband retired 
to a cottage hard by; while the marquis, his uncle, his wife, 
and his little boy, re-entered the chateau, and talked quietly 
over the event of the day. 

" She is a very pretty girl, and, I dare say, a good girl, 
too,'' said Monsieur de St. Medard as they walked into the 
saloon. " Do you know the man well?" 

"Oh, yes," replied the Marquis de Langy: "he holds a 
little farm of mine on the edge of the forest; a stout, hard- 
working fellow, and will make Marguerite an excellent 
husband." 

"Perhaps so," replied Monsieur de St. Medard, with a 
thoughtful air. "A cunning animal, I should suspect." 

" Oh, no," rejoined his nephew ; " he is a very good 
creature, and an old suitor of Marguerite's." 

" Constancy is something, at least in this world," said the 
viscount. "And now, my good niece and nephew, have 
you any commands for England?" 

"For England!" exclaimed Monsieur de Langy, starting; 
" why, what are you going to do in England?" 

" First, to fulfil some of the king's commands," answered 
Monsieur de St. Medard; " and next, to see some old friends 
there. But the truth is, I go as ambassador, to see if by my 
influence we cannot smooSi down £ome of the difficulties 
regarding this commercial treaty." 

"They will make a heretic of you in England!" cried 
Madame de Langy. 

" That would be difficult," said the viscount; " but, never- 
theless, Adele, you would look upon that as something gained 
from the enemy at least: would you not?" 

" No!" cried she, eagerly; " no! Better be of no religion - 
at all than a heretic." 

Monsieur de St. Medard smiled and looked at his nephew, 
and the conversation turned to other subjects. 

There we will leave it, in order briefly to recapitulate the 
events of the ensuing year, as far as the fiunily of the Mar- 
^ «pus de Langy was concerned. The Viscount de St. Medard 
^>^tumed to Paris on the following day, and thence proceeded 
to England on the mission with whicn he was charged. Not 
long mer, the fine boy of Monsieur and Madame de Lang^ 
was taken ill with one of the complaints of childhood, and, 
thou^ he recovered, never regained altogether his health 
fti^ft strength. « • 

During the winter of the ensuing year, however, the^ 
proportions of the marchioness were seen to change. ^^^^ 
marquis seemed well satisfied that his wife's ^^^^^ affec- 
its symmetry; and, though he ^^^ always akm ^^^ ^^^ 
tionafce husband, showed greater tenderness ^ 
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erer. As ihe spring was ecmuog on, the niMrcfaioness Bent 
her carriage to me farm of Latouches on the borders of the 
fmtA of -Compiegne, which was nearly a day's journey from 
the diftteau; and the vehicle rolled back again, bringing her 
lomer maid, Marguerite, now Madame Lynches. 

When the marchioness beheld her, she conld not help 
laughing at the change whkh had taken place in the poor 
girrs once smart %uTe, and she exclau»ed, '^Alas, Mar- 
goeritel I wonder if I k>ok soch a round, squat personage 
as jwurself." 

"Oh, dear! no, madam," replied the former maid, mho 
had not forgotten the duty of flattery. " You ate so much 
tdler than I am; oae would scarcely know that you were se." 

^ There is no doubt of that, liyu-guerite," said the mar- 
chioness; '^and, as I promised you in October, you tdaH 
nurse the baby." 

^ Oh, dearl I am ao glad!" cried Msrguerke. "I always 
did love children, you Imow, madam, and yours I shall me 
beyond anythii^." 



CHAPTEE n. 

Oh I when youth gasps for the ol^ect of desire, how gladly 
would he step over tl^ long hours of elpeetadon as easily as 
the teller of a tale! How many would at this momeBt, if 
immutable fate would let them, annihilate the two or three 
yescB to c<Rne whidi lie between them and fruition, ia order 
to be at once at the bright god towards which they atimn 
thieir eager gaze ! — how many 1 — ^how many I And yet tiiey 
all are young; for even middle age learns that hdbf the de- 
l%fat is in the pursuit, and a^ has ionnd thoat often before 
we reach that goal the prioe is gone. H19W is it to mortal 
man, that he cannot, as I can in thk book, Uot out the fiigbt 
of two or three years, and say in two words — ^tbey passed. 

Two years and mam montlis had gone by since the Marquise 
de Lanffy and Marguerite, her foraier maid, ^)oke of events 
to whidn the hopes of hoih were turned; and now I must 
lead the reader to a snudl fitrm-house at tht edge (^ the 
forest of Oompiegne. It was eventime in the autunm. Tbe 
leaves were yellow in the deep wood, and some of tiiem 
already strewed the ground. The gnat, the shrill trumpeter 
of the season, whirled high in the air; the partridge was 
heard calling in ihe field; a rosy lustre spread warm crwer 
the blue sky, and caught some li^ht clouds overiiead. Tluece 
was a coolness in the breeze, which told that the brea^ of 
winter would soon chill the world; and eyery sign on ^m^ 
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on keil), and «n field, said tbat the brigfct Hme of year was 
past, and t^ dark and chilly period at ha^. 

Surely nothing dies but something mourns, 

said the poet; and the death of snmmer, of ail o&er logses, 
seems to call forth and to deserve the sorrow of all the earth. 
Grey sadness steids over everythmg, and the brightest an- 
tiunnal day has something solemn aiS serious in its splendour 
wkich speaks ef the fieetmg <^ enjoyment, and points to the 
tomb «f all dear hopes. 

^I^ ^rm-house was small and lofwly — little more Uma a 
cottage, indeed — ^with a mud wall mmoBg arocnd the court 
and ont-bnildings ; but it was prettily otoated on a sl^ht 
rise : a deep wood rose behind, and in fixmt ^>read ^e nn- 
duiatmg fields of the farm, a small but 4eep sfeream flowing 
in the lowest part of the yalley which It overlooked. The 
face of the buUding turned to the south-west, so as to mono- 
'poijae '&te greater part of ihe light of evening. On Uie left 
was a little vineyard, through which the rays of the sua were 
seen streanmig in pleasant lines of yellow lustre, whfle a 
small, flat green ofered a sort oi esplanade, from whidi an 
extensive and beautifhl view presented itself to the eye; apd 
on the right was a little wood, detached from the foxiest, and 
belon^g to the Maarquis ^ Langy. Beyond ^le field be- 
fore the cottage ran a road — ^not exactly a h^wa^, indeed, 
bnt (me of the sectmd dass; and from it branehad off a 
path leading to a small hamlet, above which might be seen 
rising the spire of the parish diurch. 

L^g lines of Ught and shade, as tree ai^ upland inter- 
posed, stretched across the whole prospect ; a troop of cattle 
appeared winding up under the direction of a little ffkl; and 
^wn a ^stant b^k a flock cf sheep followed their Miepherd, 
taking "Uieir way homeward to the fold. The sound ^ a 
r<Mce sin^ng a merry song in the evening came, not alto- 
gether <meerfuHy, on ike ear; and the whole scene was 
peaceful and quiet, but still grave — one might also say 
melancholy. At least, so it was felt by a gentleman who 
walft:ed slowly up the path from the village, and approached 
the farm-house. 

As was the case then, and is ^ill, with most bulMingiB of 
^« kind in Frmce, the flrst room l^at one entered was fhe 
kitchen, which is, in fact, the saloon of the lower orders; and 
In t^at efthe farm of Godard, for so was called the house we 
speak of, sat Mai^uerite Latouches by t^ fire, '^^^^'^g 
warmMMT the evenmg soup, watching the V^^S^^^^ ^id 
«ookery. One Mttle boy, between two and d«r^y«^ ^,^ 
stood at her knee, and ^^^^f^f^'^'^&B amus- 
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ing himself by scraping the dust mto tiny pyramids with his 
small hands, sometmies raising his round rosy &ce towards 
the sky, and looking at the glowing clouds overhead. The 
evening was growing cold; and Marguerite, casting some 
more pieces of wood upon the embers, called to the little 
boy to come in, a command which he did not seem very 
willing to obey. She repeated the order in a sharp tone, f(x 
Marguerite was now the farmer^s wife; and, though but 
little more than three years had passed since her marriage, 
one could scarcely recognise the smart, slim, smooth-tongued, 
pretty souhrette, in the stout, bustling, active, quick-tempered 
wife of Gerard Latouches. 

'* Come in!" she cried; " come in this minute, or I will 
give you a drubbing, you little rebel!" 

The boy looked out of the door a moment longer, and then 
toddled up to her side, saying in his childish accents, ^^ Man 
coming." 

" Not coming here," replied Marguerite Latouches, " un- 
less it's papa." 

" No, not papa," rejoined the boy; and the next moment, 
as Marguerite rose and took a step towards the door to see 
who it was, the gentleman we have spoken of entered the 
farm-house, and was received with a low curtsey. 

He paused for a moment, gazing at Marguerite as if in 
doubt, and then said — 

" Ah, Marguerite! you have grown so stout that I scarcely 
recollected you. Do you know me?" 

" Oh, yes, sir," replied the wife of Latouches — " quite 
well, though I did not know you were come back from foreign 
parts." 

" I have been in France three days," replied the gentle- 
man; " and, as I passed this way from Picardy, I resolved I 
would stop four or five miles short of my proper lodging-place, 
to see my little namesake, and bear news of him to Victor 
and Adele. Two fine boys, upon my life! Which is A«, 
Marguerite?" 

The woman paused an instant, hesitated, and coloured. 
What was it that moved her ? The reader may learn here- 
after. 

In the mean time. Monsieur de Medard went on, scarcely 
waiting for a reply : ^' But I need not ask you : this fiiir-hairea 
urchin is my little Francis." 

"No, sir," replied Marguerite, as the viscount put his 
hand upon the head of the boy, who had been standing at 
her knee; " that is my son — ^the other is your godson." 

Monsieur de Medard ffazed at the child with a thoughtfiil 
look, and then called hun, saying, " Come hither, Francis: 
I am thine uncle, boy; wilt thou love me?" 



The cliild ran towards him without fear or hesitation, and, 
for his own reply, held up his fair round face, and gave the 
strainer a kiss. 

" Well, thou art a dear boy," said Monsieur de St. Medard, 
holding him to his heart; " let us see thy face ;" and he car- 
ried hSa to the doorway, gazing at him intently for a moment 
or two. " Why, thou art not Eke thy father, or thy mother 
either," he continued: ^^ more like me, I should think, or my 
poor brother." 

" Oh, yes, sir; very like the marquises father," said 
Marguerite Latouches, approaching. 

*' Why, do you recollect him. Marguerite?" asked the 
viscount. 

" Yes, sir, quite well," replied the farmer's wife. " You 
know, my brother, who is now the intendant of the marquis, 
was then a servant of his father, your brother, sir." 

"Ay," said Monsieur de St. Medard; "I remember. — 
The boy is like him. Well, I can safely tell them he is well 
and thriving. When was his father here?" 

"Why, sir, not for this twelvemonth," answered Mar- 
guerite in some surprise. " Do you not know that Monsieur 
de Langy is with the army of the Upper Rhine, and that 
madame is very ill at Nancy?" 

" No, indeed," said Monsieur de St. Medard, with a look 
of sorrow and surprise ; "I had not heard it. But I have 
been wandering far and wide. Marguerite: I have been in 
India." 

"In the Great Indies I" exclaimed Marguerite; "that is 
very far, indeed." 

As she spoke, a loud cry attracted her attention; and, 
turning round. Monsieur de St. Medard and herself perceived 
that the little boy whom he had at first mistaken for his 
nephew's son had fallen into the fire. With a loud shriek 
the woman darted towards him and dragged him forth ; but his 
clothes were in a blaze ; and, had it not been for the presence 
of the viscount, the child would have been burned to death, 
and perhaps the mother also; for she held him clasped in her 
arms, and the flame was catching her own apron. That 
gentleman, however, who was an old soldier, prompt and 
ready in every moment of difficulty, unclasped the large blue 
roquelaure, or coat-cloak, which he wore, and, casting it over 
both mother and child, extinguished the fire in a moment. 
She herself was uninjured ; but the right arm of the little boy 
was severely burned, though apparently not so much so as to 
place him m any danger. His cries, however, were ^JT 
bitter; and after endeavouring to soothe him for s?^® ^d 
Monsieur de St. Medard left the cottage, saying ne 

flpnrl nr» ft anrorpftn fVmn the viUage. 



^^ Tbei^ k iM> fmxgtem^ thete, eir/^ said Margaer^ ; " there 
is BO sttigeott there; but the eoie is a great doeUu*. He will 
come up, sir; he will come up. Hush, my poor boy! 
hushl" 

Moii£deur de St. Medard walked down towards the villace 
with a rapid step, though in a meditatiye mood. So jxmm, 
indeed, were his thoughts occu^Hed, that he scarcely saw the 
farmer Latouches himself, who was coming up on nis return 
home, till the stout peasant bowed low and uncovered his 
head, saying, " Bon jour ^ Monsieur le Vioomtey 

Monsieur de St. Medard looked up, and instantly reeog^ 
nised Latouches, who had with him a tall, stout-made, hand- 
some-looking boy, of some fourteen or fifteen years c^ age', 
witi!i a countenance esmressiye of talent and aetivity dTmind, 
yet with a somewhat &y and bashM look, which is rarely to 
be foimd even among tiie bashlul, except there is a conecious- 
nesa of some weaki^ss, iault, oa: yice, at the bottom of the 
heart. 

Monsieur de St. Medard was something more than a great 
observer of the human character: he was endowed with that 
sort of instinctive in^ght into the minds of others which 
some men do certainly possess as a gift, not an acquirement. 
He was cautious in usin^ it, for, sceptical in all his ideas, he, 
doubted its reidity and its accuracy, and never relied lyon 
his own first impressions of a2K>tner till those impresuons 
were confirmed and justified by after observation. He had 
seldom, if ever, found himsefr wrong, however; and, after 
telling Iiatouches what had happened at the &rm, he wsOked 
on, saying to himself, as he thought of the countenance of 
the lad who was with the farmer, ^^ That will be a bold and 
powerM feliow, but I doubt that he will be a very honest 
one." 

Without further comment he proceeded to the village, 
found out the good cur^, and sent him i^ to the house of 
Madame Latouches, after having conversed with him for 
a mmaent or two in regio^ to the two children. This con- 
versation brought refiections into his mind which lasted 
during the greater part of the evening, after he had returned 
to the little cabaret where he had tdcen up his abode^ and 
wlidch his servants had made as eomfinrtable for him as the 
cxrcumstanoes permitted. 

Refieeticms similar to those which occupied Monsieur de 
St. Medard may perhaps have already crossed the minds of 
my readers, though perhaps Ins thoughts were modified by 
the circumstances of the times and the country. 

" Well," he said, meditating over the scene in the farm, 
*' I cannot help thinking that this custom of ours is both a 
barbarous and an unnatural one, for a mother to give her child 



into the haEnda of a coemxatiTe Btcanger, to edueaie ub well 
as to nurse during ^le nrst tioeree jears of its Hfe; to put it 
into a cotta^, and kt it recdre its first impreaaiona from 
persons in a low and iffsorant condition. The practice has 
quite gone oat m EngUmd; I wish k would go out witb us 
siso. The ezense we make is, titat the dtild beconwa stiore 
robust and h^dthy than if it were subjeeted to aH the deHeate 
treataient of a fond mo^ierin a weamijand luxunous house. 
Thej say a chiLd^s bodily constitution is fixed in the first 
three years of its existence: tize^ seem to forget its mental 
oonsthntion fdtoget^ier. My bebef is, that a ehild^s e^icatkm 
begins when it is eaoL wedcs old, and that every hour, a£t&: 
its yery first ideas derdbpe tbemsdres, roots in its mand 
some principle which afiSwta it» whc^e existence; inq^aatb^ 
thoughts, fiselingSy tendeneiesr, a thonsand^&id more diffeult 
to eradkate liian litose which are receifed m afber UGb, Seeds 
planted in a yirgin soil shoot fitr more deeply down and "pco^ 
duee a thousand-fi^d more finsit than whai the ground has 
been exhausted by repeated crc^. If I had a son, I would 
not east him on the hands c^ strangers for years — ^no, not 
for hours.'' 

Sfidi reflections oeeu|»ed the liiori^lstB of Monsieua: de St. 
Medard, as we have already sadd, during the greater part of 
the evening ; for he was C8ie of tiMise wmise nmids axe afanost 
always busy with things of great moment; and, is 'many in- 
stances, his ran befin^ ihe age in winch he Hved. Unfer- 
tunately, indeed, in breaking away from the shackles c^ evil 
custcnn, £)lly, and prejudice, it overleaped all reasoaalile bar- 
riers, and cast away not alone tibe cdiains that bound it, but 
the garments with which it was clothed. 

The practice, however, upon which he commented was at 
one time almost universal iJirou^iout what were called the 
civilized states of Europe ; and the first two or three years 
of a child's life were spent in the cotU^e of some ^«ter- 
parent, very often as badly chosen as the system itself was 
badly devised. Modiers, and fathers, too, excused to ^em- 
selves the act on various pretences; but fashion, vice, vanity, 
were in reality the only fbundattcms. Amongst a nation 
where the latter weakness, namely, vanity, has always been 
the predominant finnU in ^e naticmal character — a fiiult 
which, as is very often liie case, may lead to some of the 
tinselled splendours of worldly greatness — it is easy to under- 
stand that this bad custom took a firmer root, and las^^ 
longer, than with any other pec^le; and, though it ba^ ^- 
minished at the period of the Revolution, it was in fWi "^^^ 
not many years before that event. The e^^L^^ouse of 
Marquis de Lwigy had been so brou^t up ^ \ a, he, fts 
one of his tenants; and when a second son appeare^ ^ 
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we have seen, had been immediately given over to the care 
of the girl who had been his mother^s maid. 

Of a kind heart and a good disposition, Marguerite had 
loved him nearly as well as her own child; and both the 
fa^er and mother had everjr cause to be satisfied with the 
treatment which their offsprmg had received up to the period 
when tiie marquis was obliged to joiii the army on the Khine, 
and his wife accompanied mm into Lorraine. His prolonged 
absence and her own illness made her more than once tmnk 
that it was lucW her VMe Francis had been placed in such 
good hands. !but, alas! Adele de Langy did not know all 
that was taking place in the fann of Godard. 

Too often does it happen in idl the affairs of life, too often 
does it happen with every class of men, liiat we content our- 
selves, that we congratulate ourselves on knowing that one 
part of any complicated transaction is going right, without 
thinking of all the many parts that may be wrong and ruined. 
It is one of the great evils of the one-sidedness of most 
men's nature that they fix their whole thoughts, and direct 
their whole efforts, to a very small branch of each subject 
presented to ^em. A statesman looks at the operation of 
the law he firames, perhaps upon one class of people only; 
perhaps upon one {portion of the interests of that class; per- 
haps upon one portion of the interests of the world at large; 
forgetting altogether either the multitudes that must be 
{^ected collaterally, or the manifold minor necessities of the 
very beings whom he seeks to benefit, or the innumerable 
results to society in its moral temperament and its physical 
state, which any law affecting one of the great questions of 
polity must touch either remotely or immediately. 

Again, a &ther applies himself to the intellectual culture 
of his son: he loads his mind \tith knowledge; he teaches 
him language after language; he feeds him with the diy 
scrapings of the rind of antiquity; he adds mathematics to 
arithmetic, and finishes the pile with geometry; he crushes 
him, in fact, under keys, yet never teaches him to open one 
door. Another parent looks to the culture of his son's body: 
he is taught grace and ease of carriage, skill in all sports and 
exercises; he can ride, he can leap, he can pitch the bar; he 
can fence, dance, swim, with the best. But the heart, reader, 
the heart is altogether forgotten; the spirit is without its 
culture ; the feelings are wifliout their due government. Or 
perhaps the case may be reversed, though, alas! that is but 
seldom; for the material things of life offer that which is so 
much more tangible, that the idleness of intellect disposes 
almost all men rather to deal with them than with those that 
are more difficult to grasp. It is the one-sidedness of our 
^general nature which has retarded the progress of society 



more than anything else on earth; and that also is the defect 
which, in domestic life and all its relations, causes one-half 
of the miseries that exist. Thank God! a war has at length 
commenced against this great error, and men have not only 
learned that every ohject has its many sides, but that they 
themselves have each their many powers for examining, con- 
sidering, and appreciating the various qualities and relations 
of eveiTthing that is submitted to them. Men can no longer 
limit their views who would pretend to greatness, but, in 
dealing with the infinite variety of other things, must bring 
into action the infinite variety that is in themselves. As imder 
the green surface of the ocean, whether it be rising into 
mountains of foam or calm as the face of innocent hope, there 
are a thousand unseen currents tending different ways, so 
in every affair of life are there results and tendencies below 
the surface, and in the breast of every man qualities, capa- 
bilities, streams of soul, if we may so call them, which he 
must seek for, discover, and define, if he would shape his- 
course aright. 

To return, however, to the matter fi-om which we have 
strayed: The Marquise de Langy had placed her son in the 
cottage of the peasant, with the purpose of ensuring to him 
that health and strength which were then supposed to follow 
a hardy education in early youth, and she thought of nothing 
more. She was content to know that this object was secured ; 
and she was neither aware nor inquired whether his mind 
was suffering — ^nay, nor whether any other of his interests 
whatsoever were endangered by his residence there. The 
reader will learn hereafter that they were deeply affected ; 
but how, it is the purpose of this tale to show. For the 
present we must return to the farm-house, and speak a few 
words of the farther events of that night. 

On the arrival of Latouches himself at the cottage, Mar- 
guerite did not seem particularly well pleased at the sight of 
his companion. Her anxiety for the little boy whose arm 
had been burnt, however, occupied her too much for Inany 
^comments on the appearance of Jean Marals, as she called 
the youth who accompanied her husband. 

" Some new mischief, I suppose," she said; " I wonder if 
he will ever be steady." 

" I should think not," replied Latouches; " a young good- 
for-nothing ! However, he must sleep here. Marguerite ; for, 



pomting 

him up-stairs again." 



oa up-stairs again." , „v,\ryct with a 

"I can sleep anywhere," said the boy, \^%^|uerite." 
acyair; '^in&e wWif youwon'ttakemein,mfe— ^, 



saucy 
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" Ay, and make a fine fricot for the wolves," answered 
Marguerite. ^^ But don't talk so loud: the poc»: little m»n 
will go to sleep if you will let him." 

A few minutes after the good cur^ entered in haste, and 
applied such remedies as he judged necessary to soothe the 
child and heal the hum. lAtouches himself showed igreat 
tuixiety; and l^e only one who seemed careless was the 
youth, Jean Marais, who took the other little hoy upon his 
knee, fondled, played with, teased him, and seemed delighted 
with the child's hold impetuosity. The .poor little si^erer 
was, after a time, lulled into slumber ; and Marguerite then 
put the other boy to bed also, «a3dng to her miwieloome guest, 
" Get you to your room, Jean, and to sleeps it's the only 
way of keying you ««t of mischief." 

The lad laughed, and withdrew into the little tsort of calm 
which was assigned to him ; and in a few mmutea, without 
much pr^Muration, was safely ensconced under «udtL bed- 
clothes as lie could fmd. 

When all was quiet. Marguerite and her husband looked 
in each other's ^es for a moment or two in silence, but with 
a meaning ^md «oflaiewhat &tem expres^n on bdth parts. A 
long convevsation ensued, in llie course of whidbi Marguerite 
relaled the yimt of Monsieur -de St. Medard; and her hus- 
band put various questions to hex m an initable «Qd im- 
patient tone. The confei^nce lasted for more than an hour, 
and ended by the wife of Latouches going to bed in tears, 
while ^e l^malned ibr a moment in the Idtohen. Turing out 
lour or five louis and a handful of silver, which he had brought 
from t&e neighbourmg market, Latouches deposited the whole 
sum safely in the drawer of aiarge oaken table which stood 
in ^e middle of the room, having first counted a small «imi 
which was there before. He th«n locked the drawer, and 
retired to bed, leaving the fire smoiddering -on the hearth. 

An hour passed without any event tfodng place in the 
kitchen of the farm of ixodard; but, at the end 'of that time, 
the do(»: of thin i^aidiLs Which led into the little Yoom tenanted 
by Jean Marais opened gently, and that good youth hims^ 
entered, completely dressed. 

" Ha, ha I" he muifmiu'ed to himself, '^ I have got hold of 
a secret, have I? I will keep that for service some ^ture 
day. But now for my presenrt wanfsu They wiist be sup- 
plied. I cannot stf^ at Maroilly, tiiat^s dear; and I must 
make my way off as mst as possible. Now, unde Latouches, 
I'Unist bWTOw a few crowns; and, if ever you ask me for 
payment, your seeiret, aaid «U you have rolMbed me <^ w^l be 
quittance enough, I think !" ,ed by Google 

As he thus spoke, he produced half*-a-dozen Iceys of diffe- 
]%nt ibnns out of .hk pocket, attdappycd them to the^drawer. 



They did not succeed in opening it, however ; and the youth 
then brought forth a large knife, with which he speedily con- 
trived -to press down the bolt of the lock. The light of the 
^ee was quite sufficient to show him Ihe object of his search ; 
and, making one clear sweep of the ccHitents of the drawer, 
he opened the door, and in a minute was wtdking hastily 
along the fields. 



CHAPTER in. 

Okce more we must pass ov«r Miother lapse of time, com- 
prising three years; and, bringing before the reader again 
the same four persons who had «tood upon the terrace of the 
Ohdteau de Langy on the n»irriage-day of Gerard Latouches 
and Marguerite Lemaire, must group them in the saloon of 
the same ch&teau, as they sat down to take tiieir c€fffee on 
the evening of a summer's day. 

Six years had changed Adele de Langy a good deal ; but 
she was still a pretty and inleFesting woman, with an ex- 
pEesaion of great sweetness and tenderness, perhaps-height- 
ened by being somewhat paler than before. There is some- 
thing in the aspect ^f rosy health rarely combined with great 
gentleness: it gives the idea of the material, the animal part 
of our being, predominating over the spiritual. It is not 
always bo, ind^d; for there are some faces, full of the hi^ 
life of this earth, through which the soul seems to look by 
the eye ; and one who gazes at them, and sees the vaarying 
expressions which the heart brings over the countenance, 
feels as if looking at some magnificent building, (md beholding 
beautifid forms passing across the open windows. Adele de 
Langy, however, had gained rather than lost by her health 
havmg been slightly ianpaired. 

Her husband, too, no longer lo<^d the young man: his 
face had lost its smoothness ; there were the lines and stains 
of exposure and care upon it; and, as he moved to take his 
seat at the table, a slight degree of lameness was perceptible, 
:&om a wound he had received in a skirmish some months 
before. The beautiful little boy of four years old, who at 
the period to which we have referred had stood at his mother's 
knee, was now grown into &e tall, pale stripling of ten ; 
somewhat girlish in lo«k aflad manRer, fer ^le great tender- 
neBS calkd for by dehcate hecdthihad •shielded him from those 
lessons <rf privation, activity, and exposure which ^^^".^^ 
to boyhood, the manly tone so desirable m every one w 
to mingle sooner or later with the wcwrld. .i-asfc changed 

The person of the whole party who «o«^^^'^?r^iBg which 
was-Ae Vicomte de St. Medard; and the only ^ 
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indicated that Time's hand had worked any alteration in him 
was, here and there, a grey hair, and a slight deepening of 
the thoughtful wrinkle between his brows. Although not 
more than by ten years his nephew's senior, he had looked, 
when we first introduced him to the reader, well-nigh 
old enough to be the marquis's father ; but since that time 
Monsieur de Langy seemed to have gone on in years, while 
he had stood stiU ; and now one would not have said that 
there was much more than half a lustre between them. He 
was somewhat more richly dressed than before, however, 
though still in mihtarjr costume; for he had by this time 
risen high in the service of his country, and many circum- 
stances had contributed to raise his fortune as well as his 
station. The emoluments of the various posts which he had 
filled had been large, and his expenses small ; and in India 
he had also acquired considerable wealth, which his habits 
of moderation and fi'ugality had prevented him from dissipat- 
ing, as frequently occurred with many fortunes there ob- 
tained. 

Such prudent conduct was not pursued by Monsieur de 
Langy, who, according to the extravagant customs of the 
day, had greatly embarrassed a splendid fortune ; nor was he 
in the way to retrieve his error in any great degree; for, 
although he had taken the opportunity of quitting the army 
to diminish an estabUshment far beyond his means or neces- 
sities, yet his income still barely sufficed to meet his expenses, 
so that the debts already incurred remained a continual charge 
upon him. 

It has been necessary to say thus much, in order to show 
that the wealthy imcle was naturally enough an object of 
great deference to the family of De Langy. I do not mean 
to say, indeed, that there was anything like servility, for 
Monsieur de St. Medard exacted nothing of the kind, nor 
would either the marquis or his wife have been inclined to 
show it; but, in such circumstances, our wishes and our 
hopes, without our knowing or feeling their operation, too 
often afiect our demeanour and our tone — ay, even our 
thoughts and our actions — towards those upon whom our 
fortunes depend. 

The whole party in the Chfi-teau de Langy, then, had 
seated themselves round the table, while several servants in 
gorgeous liveries stood ready to pour out the fragrant coffee 
into cups of that beautifiil -porcelain for which France was at 
that time even more famous than now. Monsieur de St. 
Medard, whose eastern travels had rendered him a con- 
noisseur in the^uice of the berry, was dictating to every one 
in a half-laughmg tone the exact proportion of cream and 
sugar; and the servants, taking their tone from the master 
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and mistress of the house, were listening with profound 
respect to his critical dictum, when the door of the saloon 
burst open, and in rushed, with the overflowing joy of youth 
in his countenance, and a thousand graces and beauties, which, 
like the flowers of spring, fade away one by one as life's year 
advances, as lovely a boy as ever was seen, exclaiming, *' Oh, 
my uncle, my imcle, my dear uncle! come hither into the 
park ; there is such a beautiful bird! You must come and see 
it, and tell me what it is;" and, catching Monsieur de St. 
Medard by the arm, he well-nigh pulled him ofi^ hi^ chair. 

" Hush, Francois," said his mother; "do not tease your 
uncle in that manner. He cannot come; he is taking his 
coflTee." 

'* Oh! but he must come," cried the boy, still pulling him 
by the arm, " or the bird will be gone. He will come, I 
know; he always does what I ask him." 

The viscount bent down his head and kissed the boy's feir 
forehead; and then looking round with a somewhat rueful 
smile, as much as to say, "My young tyrant will spoil my 
coffbe," he rose, and, half-led and half-dragged by the child, 
went out by a glass-door into the park. 

What the bird was, or whether mey foimd it at all, I know 
not ; but in a few minutes little Francis de Langy returned, 
holding the flap of his uncle's coat, and laughing with the 
joyous peal of five years old. 

"My dear imcle," said the marchioness, as they came in, 
" you spoil that boy. I must really interfere." 

"Nay, Adele," replied Monsieur de St. Medard, "I only 
spoil him because I have him but seldom with me. Give 
him to me altogether, and I will not spoil him. Will you 
go with me, Francis, and be my boy?" 

" That I will!" cried the boy, springing at a bound on his 
knee, and casting his arms round his neck; " that I will, and 
then Victor won't tease me." 

The next moment, however, he turned his eyes to his 
mother's face, and saw a tear upon her cheek. 

"But I won't leave mamma!" he exclaimed; "I will be 
her boy too, and papa's, and yours, and everybody's but 
Victor's, for he teases me." 

"But you shall come and see mamma -very often," said 
Monsieur de St. Medard. 

" Every day?" asked the boy. 

" Perhaps so," answered his imcle. " Will you give hm^ 
to me, Adele? Victor, what say you?" \ t anev, 

" We will talk of it by-and-by," said Monsieur de^^^a ^^^^^ 
looking first towards his wife, and then towards ^^^ ^^^^ 
son. " Nay, Adele, do not weep ; my "^ff^^^go far off but 
to senarate Francis from us. St. Medard is ^ 
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that you may see Mm every day, as he says. But we will 
talk of it by-€aid-by. There, Victor; didnk out your co&e, 
and go and play in the park: take I'rancis mth you." 

The two brothers went forth together, though, it must be 
owned, unwillingly; and, after they were gone, tike cofifee 
and the servants were sent away, so that the marquis and his 
imcle were left with the marchioness, who by this time had 
wiped away her tears, and remained silent and grave, but not 
altogether sorrowfuL A momentary pause ensued, as if 
nobody exactiy liked to renew the subject; but it wiis 
Madame de Langy who spoke fhrst. 

"I have but one fear, my dear uncle," she said, giving 
Monsieur de St. Medard her hand: "perhaps you divme 
what it is." 

"But you are wrong, Adele," replied Monsieur de St.. 
Medard; "I told you long ago, people who think as I do 
seek not to mf^« converts. A fool named Yanina once did 
so, smd they burnt him for his pains, as he well deserved. 
But it is clearly shown t^tat he had no fixed opinions of any 
kiEuL He was a weak, vain, foolish man. Widi myself, and 
I suppose it is the case with otl^KS, my convictiDns are un- 
willing and not pleasant to myself; so, depend upon it that 
I shall not force them upon another. But, my dear Adele, 
I am ready and willing to promise you that he shall have 
every instruction you think fit in your own particular doctrines 
and notions. He will be still your son, though he may be 
my heir; and I take him but as a loan to cheer my solitude, 
to enliven my leisure hours, to give me an object and an end 
in Ufe. I cut him not off' from ike parent stem : I only seek 
to bend the young tree over a spot that hcis been too long 
scorched by the rays of the sun — ^my own heart, I mean, 
Adele. You will not make him a bigot, of course — I know 
you will not; that were a folly that I could not consent tof 
but make him, if you will, a sincerely religious man. I can 
desire nothing better. It is a highly enviable state. I look 
upon religion — 1 do not mean bigotry — I look upon religion 
as one of the most beneficial things that the mind of man ever 
discovered: it in fiftct supplies the place of those moral laws 
which, though immutable and severe in their nature, would 
be effectual upon very few unless enforced by the despotic 
voice of religion. I therefore think it but right and just, in 
the absence of all knowledge as to how the mind of any child 
will turn out, to give him a sound and calm religious educa- 
tion, in order to ensure that he shall have some principles 
which will guide him aright, if simple ethics can gain no nold 
■ upon him. You shall take every care of his religious educa- 
tion yourself, Adele, and I will mterpose neither barrier nor 
%. obiection. Now are von satisfied?" 



'*^0h^ yesy" replied) thje marchioness; "I am sure you 
wouM not penrert him." 

!&&)naieur de Si. Medaard turned to his nepllew with a 
la^h and a ^um^ of the shoulders. ^^You see how she 
treats me^ Victor, "^ he said; *' the very hest that ^e ean say 
for me is, tiiaii I will not pervert your son. WiJU you con- 
sex^to my adopting him?" 

"Kighdt gladly, my good imcle," answered the marquis; 
^^ I told y(m so this morning. Only settle upon him a suffi- 
cient sum to make him independent imdeir all circumstances; 
and of course let it he understood, that, in ease o£ anything 
happening to onr poor boy Victor before he marries or comes 
into his snccession^ Francis shall be restored to us as tiie 
heir of La^y, and I will yield him with pkasmre and with 
gratitude. Yoa w^ make him a good soldier, I know, and 
an honest man likewise. One cannot well desire more." 

" I will try to make him," said the viscount, with a lock 
of conscious integrity, though not exactly of what is called 
self-satis&ctbn:; " I will try to make him what I am myself, 
Victor,, in every point but one. I cannot say more ; for a 
man can haib endeavour to do those things which he thinks 
right,, and the moral sense with whkh every man is endowed 
teas mte that I have so acted for some yews. My views may 
be wrong in moxals as well as religion; but I oo not think 
they are, and I have acted up to them. I will endeavour to 
teach him to da the same ; for, depend upon it, the man who 
seeks in all things to do that which is right is seldom with- 
out dbcoverinff in tiie end what is really right, even by the 
verv act of seeking it." 

The matter was tlms settled, and, a few days after, Francis 
de Langy accompanied the viscount to his estate of St. 
Medard. He was not told that he was thenceforth to be 
comparatively a stranger to his father's house. Had he been 
so^ perhaps nis boyish imagination even might have taken 
frighi* at ^e severing of all those sweet ties with which the 
kind hand of Nature has attached us to the bosom of paternal 
love. He might have felt, early as were his years, that 
there is no tenderness like that which God himself ordained 
to be the soft resting-place of infancy; that the cradle of our 
best affections is a mother's heart; that the most impene- 
trable shelter against the storms of the world are a father's 
arms. He might have felt it, though not known it; for fee- 
ing goes before experience, and outstrips reason. It is the 
instinct of man^ given him as a safeguard for *^**^^^^^ 
years, before the gifts which are bestowed «1^^. before 
direct his manhood- can be brought into ^^^t>«^^°out of the 
intellect, from the materials fiimished by ^.^^^ future, i 
nast. forffes an seffis to Ruaxd his breast agains* j 
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They told him not, then; and he went joyfully, as if for 
a visit for a few days. All was new to him, all was happv, ' 
and ere he felt the change, the change was effected. B[is 
uncle was all kindness, and the hours passed pleasantly away. 
Monsieur de St Medard, with a lively recollection of all that 
had heen imperfect and all that had been painful in his own 
education, took care that nothing of the kind should be felt 
by the beautiful boy whom he had adopted; and studyinjg 
his character with an anxious eye, and a keen and discrimi- 
nating mind, he prepared to repress all that promised 
dangerous fruit, and to cultivate the many fine and hopefiil 
quaUties which were apparent in his disposition. 

During the first three or four months, Madame de Langy 
visited her son almost every day ; but, at the end of that tune, 
the season of the capital returned; and, though she and her 
husband both might have been better pleased to stay at their 
chateau, custom, the great god of France, carried them un- 
willingly to Paris. 

Purposely the Viscount de St. Medard remained in the 
country; for he was anxious to wean Madame de Langy, as 
he expressed it, from her child. Two months effected the 
object that he wished; that is to say, the lapse of time did 
not diminish her love or her tenderness in the least, but it 
broke through the habit of seeing him frequently; and when, 
at length, her uncle and his adopted son followed to Ver- 
sailles, where the court then was, she herself abstained from 
that daily intercourse with the boy which she knew could 
not always go on, and which she nad found it so painful to 
interrupt. The little Francis himself had already become 
reconciled to his situation, for his uncle had always been the 
object of his warmest love ; nor was his affection diminished, 
even in the least degree, by finding that Monsieur de St. 
Medard, though kind and indulgent, would not, to use the 
ordinary term, spoil him in the least. The viscount never 
harassed him by manifold exactions; there were few things 
that were prohibited to him; there were few things that were 
re5[uired of him: but the directions which he had once re- 
ceived, he soon learned, must be obeyed to the letter; and 
though his nature was impetuous, and nis heart ftiU of ardent 
feelings, yet those feelings were, if I may so express it, 
thoughtftd in their character, and, even as a boy, he would 
say to himself, " I will do as my uncle bids me, because he 
is so kind." 

Ere I close this chapter, to turn to another page in the 
history of this boy's life, I must pause for a moment to give 
a picture of a person who, though not one of the principal 
characters in this book, had a great influence on the fate of 
Francis de Langy. I do not mean merely his material fate : 



I mean the fate of his mmd; and, though readers in general 
are not fond of this sort of portrait-painting, yet I must beg 
them to pause with me for a moment, assunng them that, 
however unskilfully the sketch may be executed, it is from 
nature ; and I give it as much in justice to a particular class 
from which we do not in general expect mucn good, as to a 
nation from which we do not expect much sincere feeling. I 
speak of a French honne^ or nursery-maid. 

Louise Pelet had been engaged by Madame de Langy to 
take charge of her yoimgest son on his return to his Jiome 
from the Ferme Godard, She came from the house of a re- 
lation of the marquis, with whom she could neyer a^ee, but 
who gave her a character for perfect honesty, sobriety, and 
another virtue for which her class are not m generid very 
conspicuous. The lady acknowledged, however, in recom- 
mending her to Madame de Lan^, that Louise had *' a despe- 
rate temper." 

But Madame de Langy knew that her fair cousin was 
excessively weak, excessively vain, and excessively capricious; 
It was admitted that Louise was extremely fond of duldren, 
and did not show her bad temper with them; and conse- 
quently Adele imagined that a more reasonable mistress 
might make a more reasonable maid. She was not mistaken : 
Louise became devotedly attached to the boy; and though 
she was what is usually i^rmedi free-spoken to her mistress, 
expressing her opinion in the very plainest terms when it 
was sought for, and sometimes when it was not, she was 
uevertheless perfectly respectfrd and obedient. She was not 
fond of her fellow-servants, it is true, and got out of their 
way with great perseverance and success; but she was 
neither a tale-bearer nor a slanderer of others, holding her 
tongue very discreetly when they were absent, though occa- 
sionally-expressing not very favourable views of their con- 
duct to their face. She was, moreover, activity itself; always 
employed, never idle, and doing everything with a rapidity 
and promptitude which did not in the least interfere witn 
neatness of execution. Blithe and cheerfid was *h6 always, 
too, which is one of the best and most necessary qifaUfica- 
tions in a person employed about children; for tne nei*t of 
man in his early years is like one of those prepared plates, 
invented in our own days, which take a permanent print of 
the object* placed before them without any operation of 
man^s nands to draw the outline or induce the light and 
shade. If our minds are, as we are told by great phil®^?' 
phers, but bundles of ideas, the objects that surround us^^_ 
infancy— when our first impressions, which /ormt^e of no 
dation of all the after structure, are acquired— ca^ ^^^, 
sliffht importance, and the cheerfulness and com ^ 
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raoter of the persons placed about a cbild hare H&ckHibtediy 
a powerful inAuence m giviug the same bappy tone to bis 
aner dispontionv 

But the most remarkable point in the cbaraoter of Loiuee 
Pelet remains yet t& be teld. As one of her ftllow^-eervants 
said of her, ^^ me was diestitute of amiable weaknesses. ** It 
was very generally admitted by her eompanioR» that she bad 
never had a faiblesse fbr any one ; and it seemed, moreover^ 
that she was rescued never to have a tendresm either; so 
that grooms and coachmeni, fi>otmea and vatets, ni^, butlerti 
and cooks themselves, assaulted her heart in Taam At l&e 
greater part ^m huighed, i^icb is undoubtedly the best 
manner of extingui^ing unwfehed-for love; but at the rest, 
if they perasted, she grew angry and impatient, and indeed 
showed very little compassion fbr the sufi^rers from the 
tender passion. Her indk!erenee towards mankihdf pro- 
ceeded from no neglect which she had met with ffeom the 
other sex, fbr she certainly had been a very attractive per- 
sonage, with a neat %ure, a pretty fi)et and ancle, md good 
eyes and teeth ; and even at the time tlmt she entered l^e 
household of Madlame de Langy, in her smart laee-cap^ hev 
little eharaeteristic jacket and her red petticoat, she was stiU 
pleasant to teek on, altho«^ she had passed hfff thirtieth 
year. Louise was, moreover, a sincere and devout Roman^ 
Catholic ; that is to say, she had a strong sense of religion^ 
and of course adhered to the doetrines in-whidi she had been 
brought up. She heard mass whenever she had im oppor- 
tunity; she fasted sturdily upon all days appoiirted. for that 
purpose f and, although she had great powers of abstinence, 
she got thin upon the rigid observance of Lent^ and sorne^ 
what pale before Easter-Say. She confessed at the regular 
times and seasons; but it was always remai^d that after 
confession she was more placable and less sharp io her 
repRes than usual ; and ccmsequently Madame de Langy 
imc^ined that errors in temper formed the great bulk of her 
sins, and were the especial faults which the worthy priest 
thought fit 1^ point out for amendment. Louise was a v^y 
sensible as well as a very conscientious person, and, having 
a clear insight into her own Rttle weaknesses, she was always 
anxious to conquer them. Nevertheless she was not a bigot, 
hated hypocrisy, in matters of rehgion endeavoured to pre- 
vent her left hand from knowing what her right did, made 
her fasting and her praver both in secret, would hear even a 
priest blamed with perfect composure, and tolerated a jest at 
any of the many absurdities with which the Jolly of men had 
overloaded her church. zed by CjOOt 

Such was the personage to whom Madame de Langy had 
confided the eaare of her voun^er son; and, when the httle 
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boy was adopted b^ Mon^eur de St. Medard^ stie stipulated 
that Loofse Pelet should aecorapany Mm. The ^dseovtnt con- 
sented wUlin^y eno«gh, as the preaenee of Lome relieved 
his^mind of the only embaarassment ^wiach he aotieipajted; 
and, a^^r she had been^ with him a short time, the esteem he 
fek for her wa9 so great, that he resolved, if willing to staj, 
^e woidd never qokte his hoosey even, a^ber her cfaaa^ of the 
b©y was over. 

For her part, Loii»e loved axsA lespeeted; her new master ; 
and: the only obeervati»ti> she was ever knows tk» make in hie 
di^raise was,. ^^ It is » igktj that he is aach » feol as to* hove 
no religion^ when so good & tiling is to he get at every 
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Yeabs passed with Fraseis dr L«igy: the bark of Ms 
floated along the stream of time, Mc^ with all the merry 
cvew of boyhood, shouting oa their wa^ at every roek and 
aAgie that they turned:, singing gay songs at liie ripple of the 
waves, laughing at those whom they left upon the bank, 
though opening their eyes with astonishment here and there, 
at the wrecks which tiiey beheM in those seemingly fuiet 
waters. 

Years passed hy, sb»A M^iseur de St. Medard's hair grew 
greyer. Tietor md Adele de Laagy hU into the slough of 
miwlle life, Th^ son, the young count, became a yon^, 
imitating the fsMkis and follies- of men, tasting the first intoxi- 
ca^ng drops of vice, and promising to pain Ms parents' hearts 
with more than an? ordmary share of errors and weaknesses. 
Their eyes- o^n turned with k>nging and section towards 
their second son, Francis, now sooMwhat past fourteen years 
of age, and wamsmiilv tall, strongs ^^^ powerM tcfr his period 
of life. He was strikin^y han^me in person, toa; and the 
eyes of Adete saw in his noble features, and still more noble 
expession, a promise that he would grow up with higher 
objects a»d imrsuits than his brother, and make up., in pride 
and satisiustion to his father and herself, for the sorrows and 
anxieties which Victor was bringing upon them. 

The character of the boy seemed fully to justify her in 
sueh hopes. The bold, frank openness of his disposition, 
which was the first thing that had w(m the love of his f«J^®^® 
uncle, had never left him. He was fearless i\»^^,*{lT^; 
can^ in all thmgs; he knew not what a fe^seho^^^^ ^^ 
scarcely conceived it poswble to teU one. ^1*;^^ first habit 
conceal, and with nothing to dread, truth ;^ eheerftaness. 
of his mind : anct wkh truth there was of co«r«« 
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What is there that should preyent the heart from beating 
free when there is not a fetter upon it? But, although he 
was perfectly gay, happy, and contented, the continual 
society of Monsieur de St. Medard had, of course, produced 
its effect upon the young Francis de Lan^. It gave him a 
thoughdul turn even in his gaiety. His light-heartedness 
was not wiAout reflection; his very cheerfumess proceeded 
from the pleasantness of his thoughts, not from the absence 
of them ; so that he was, in fact, m mind as well as in body, 
more advanced than his years. It might be that the course 
of education which Monsieur de St. Medard pursued with 
him had produced the same effect upon his corporeal and his 
mental powers, for the yiscount had taught him to examine 
the opinions he» received, to investigate, to analyze, to com- 
bine ; and at tiie same time that he nad given him these exer- 
cises for the mind, he had instructed him, or caused him to be 
instructed, in all those bodily exercises which strengthen the 
muscles and develope the powers of the human frame. At 
fourteen he was master of abnost all weapons, an excellent 
swimmer, a good horseman, an unerring shot; and, as grace 
is the child of strength married to activity, there were few 
persons in whom that quality was more remarkable than in 
the boy whose course we have been tracing. 

There was but one subject of daily interest on which 
Monsieur de St. Medard never spoke with his adopted son, 
and that was religion. With conscientious adherence to his 
word, he not only avoided throwing any doubts as stumbling- 
blocks in the young man^s way, but he himself engaged a 
clergyman of irreproachable character, a man of sense, of 
learning, and of firmness, to act as his constant instructor, 
and to stay with him in the house. The Abb^ Amoux had 
travelled far, had seen many nations, had mingled with philo- 
sophers as well as ecclesiastics, had heard many opinions 
discussed, combated, and defended, and, remaining calmly 
firm in those which he at first receiSred, was ftdly prepared 
to support them at all times against attack, whatever form it 
might assume. The viscount, in short, could not have 
chosen any one so capable of guarding his adopted son against 
his own peculiar notions as the person he gave him for a 
tutor; and, at the same time that ne did so, he himself ob- 
tained for a companion one of the few men, as he expressed 
it, with whom he could converse reasonably. With the 
abbe, however, from delicacy of feeling, he abstained from all 
conversation on religion, as he did with his nephew from re- 
respect to his word ; and but for the fact of his never setting his 
foot within the doors of a church, or attending upon any of the 
ordinances of religion, the boy would not have discovered that 
his kind relation differed from the rest of the world in his 



religious views. True it is, he took no great notice of the 
matter, and the Abbe Amoux was a great deal too wise and 
too virtuous to call the attention of his pupil to what he 
looked upon as a lamentable error in the mind of their 
mutual benefactor. 

Thus had proceeded the course of Francis de Langy's life 
up to the period when, having passed the age of sixteen, it 
seemed necessary to Monsieiu: de Medard to give him a more 
general knowledge of the world; for, alas! that is a book 
which every man must study sooner or later, and he who has 
not some knowledge of it can never take a first place in the 
class into which he has been put. The viscount having now 
formally adopted his nephew — a proceeding surrounded with 
more legal securities in France, at least at that time, than is 
admissible in England — the king bestowed upon him the 
title of Baron de St. Medard, which he would have borne 
had he been actually the son of his father by adoption; and 
accompanied by the Abbe Amoux, with two servants, Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard and Francis de Langy set out on a tour 
through their native land. 

It was in the spring of the year, but the spring far ad- 
vanced and touching upon summer — a season which in Paris 
and its neighbourhood is perhaps the most disagreeable, on 
account of the cloud of dust which hangs constantly in the air. 
Tbe steps of the travellers were directed in the first place to- 
wards the celebrated baths of the Mount d'Or, in order to 
reach which, as they varied their course according to the 
objects that they desired to see, they passed through a verjr 
interesting portion of the kingdom. But as this work is 
neither intended for a descriptive tour, nor an account of the 
principal manufactures of the eastern provinces of France, I 
shall nurry on with them towards Auvergne, which they ap- 
proached m the beginning of the month of June. 

Monsieur de St. Medard, although he had not prevented 
his adopted son firom visiting any town which was worth 
his notice in the neighbourhood of their direct road, had 
nevertheless lost but little time by the way; for a latent de- 
sire of seeing some old and beloved fiiends had, perhaps, 
directed his journey to Auvergne in the first place, and now 
somewhat quickened his movements, without his being aware 
that such was the case. It were trite to tell the reader that 
the causes of one-half of our actions are unknown to us; for 
every man, who has at all examined his own mind, must have 
discovered that very often the motive most apparent to him- 
self at the tune was not the real one. But we m^ ^^^hicipal 
farther, and say, that, even when we do consider tne v^^^^^^^ 
motive, we seldom, if ever, perceive ^^^^^^'^onception and 
causes which modify it in its course between 
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execution. The heart of man is a well of «eerets, from 
which we bring up but one bucketful at a time ; and truth — 
that is, the whole trutli — still lies at the bottom. 

Francis de Langv had hitherto been busy with the most 
material things of life ; for there are various shades of sub- 
stantiality in all that we deal with. First, there is the actual 
matter of the world, and the mere physical actions and enjoy- 
ments which spring &om the exercises of our corporeal frune, 
from the indulgence of any of our animal appetites — ^the 
operation of matter upon matter. Then come, as another 
grand class of human objects and pursuits, those movements 
of the mind and their subjects, which, though not actually 
dealing with corporeal substances, nevertheless are not inde- 
pendent of them, taking finom-them their indications and their 
terms. This comprises all ithe sciences, and many of the artfl. 
A third class is still more refined and subtle in its nature and 
objects. Though matter must alwtr^s mingle more or lest, 
while we hold this mixed being, with all our thoughts and 
feelings, yet the imaginative powers of the mind are oertaislv 
those which receive less aid from the material world in whid^ 
we live, and have more of the opaerations of the spirit in them, 
than imy other of our faculties. The most abstract worif- 
ings of liie intelleot — ^tho8e,fw instance, which have for their 
object the eternal truths of the mathematics, which would be 
if the worlds were not — still are forced to have recoiurse to 
material forms, and ideas borrowed from them, for the mind 
of man to be able to conceive them at all. But the thrilling 
sensations of the soul — ^the thoughts of the spirit, which are 
feelings — ^when awakened by£ne music or called forth by 
some wide and magnificent scene, deal not at all with tl^ 
mere material objects presented to our corporeal senses, b«t 
receive as it were an answer, a message from heaven. 
Eightly directed, wisely used, imagination is the greatest gift 
and blessing of intellectual num. Whether he will or not, it 
mingles more or less with almost all his acts and almost all his 
pleasures. But how it may be taught to elevate and purify all 
those enjoyments, would man but give the due ascendency 
to the finer essence, and suffer it to direct his corporeal ener- 
gies! How it might raise his tastes! how it might soften his 
feelings! how it mighjt purify his desires! how it might en- 
noble his nature! how it might dignify his life! how it might 
tranquillize his death ! for imagination must ever be an in- 
gredient in that power by which we reahse to ourselves " the 
substance of thii^s not seen." To him who has imagination 
well directed, the whole universe and all its vicissitudes ase 
but an instrument of eternal music, and the hand of God 
producing infinite harmony at every touch. 

Francis de Langy had, as I have said, dealt hitherto witli 



the more material things of life. Sdenees he had studied, 
arts he had learned, athletic sports and Tigoroos exercises he 
had enjoyed ; but imagination had received but little culture 
and a small supply of food. A new world of sensations was 
about to be presented to him ; a spirit that slumbered in his 
bosom was about to be roused ; and the touch that awoke her 
from her sleep was from the dnnd of Nature. 

The three travellers had passed the night at a «mall and 
uncomfortable inn — dirty, neglected, and ill furnished; and, 
Tising early fr(Hn beds ^ksh offered no inducement to re- 
main longer in them than was absolutely necessary, they set 
out about five oYlock in the morning, intending to go on 
fbot to Clermont, and thenoe to the Mont d'Or. A thick 
fog huBg over the whole scene for the first two hours of 
thueir journey; but at length, after iumng changed liorses in 
the small town df Aigneperse, tfa^ climbed on fbot the high 
^ill just beyond that place, while the carriagie followed, wad 
smne' signs of the mist diepersin^ began to appear ere ^e^ 
reached ^Ae top. The AU)^ Amouj^ was expressing his 
regret thirt they should be cut off from the beairttful view of 
iLamagne which the top of 1iie mountain ^sphnrs, and cited 
-some lines from -Gregory of Tonrs, whach amnrd periaaps the 
first record ^at wte possess of a strong sease of picturesque 
beauty in one of the barbarous kings of the middle ages. 

^'' Just such a misfortune as that which has befalkn us to- 
day," said the abbe, " befel Childibert mme than a thousand 
years ago. That was very natural; but what was not quite 
so much to be expected is the fact, iiiat poor Childibert felt 
the disappointment as much as wre<can do, though he had no 
Claude Lorraine to instruct his eyes imtfae detSk of pictu- 
resque beauty." 

" I think we shall be .mrae'fortonate liian the king, abb^," 
said the discount; " for, if I mistake mot, the mist does not 
go beyond this side of the mountain. Do you not see the 
yellow sunshine there, appearing in a long line upon the 
edge of the sky, Hfce the igold^i fringe upon the hangings of 
a throne? The wind sets from that quarter, too; so, take 
my word for it, we shall have it fee." 

"If nve were to stop for a juinute," faid the abbe, "we 

might, pei%spB, hafve the view from the top ; «nd, in the 

m^in time, look here >at this 'large square -stone, one of the 

traces df a eivihzation massed away, as great, or perhaps 

greater than <Hir own. We think that the art of printwig 

will pnove the ^Jlkh- of life to our state ©f being, ^^^^^^^ 

all our inventions, discoveries, and iinprotveraents ^f^J^J^gg 

A thousand to one the hands -«diieh ^ncctcd ^^^^^Boman 

no many centuries ago thought that the ^°*^Sj*-^ and that, 
-iiame*had4n.it'as5gtrougaprin<apleofjnimoitB y, 
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embalmed in that mighty preservative, all her arts would be 
transmitted to every after age without decay or loss. ' Tibe- 
rius Claudius^ Drusijilius, Ccesar^ Augustus^ Germaniciis^ Tri- 
bunitia potestate quinquies, Imperator undecies^ Pater patriae. 
Consul tertium^ Consul designatus quartum^^ &c." continued 
the abb^, reading with antiquarian ease the letters on the 
old Roman milestone. " The possessor of all these pompous 
titles, depend upon it, little thought that the pride of Rome 
would one day be but a page out of a half-forgotten history." 

*' But, at ail events," said the viscount, " you will allow, 
my good firiend, that the art of printing is a vast safeguard 
to aU our present discoveries and arts." 

" I really do not know," replied the abbe. " I believe the 
copies made by hand of many of the celebrated works now 
utterly lost were as numerous in proportion to the popula- 
tion as those produced by printing; and, if we look into any 
catalogue of books, we shall find many of them — though 
printed within a very few years of the present time — ^which 
are now scarcely to be procured; some of which there is 
only one copy known to exist ; others, printed less than two 
himdred years ago, famous in their day and eagerly sought 
for now, of which only the title has descended to us. No, 
no; we can perpetuate nothing: there is no such thing as 
immortality on fiiis side the grave." 

" Or on the other," said the viscount in a low tone, as if 
speaking to himself. 

But, nevertheless, Francis de Langy caught the words, 
and turned roimd with a sudden start. Monsieur de St. 
Medard perceived his surprise, and, vexed with himself for 
having been betrayed into such a speech, walked on, saying, 
"Come, Francis. Come, Monsieur Arnoux: the carriage 
will be at the top of the hill long before us, if we stay here 
discussing old moniuuents. — ^But you see I was right; the 
mists have nearly cleared away." 

"Would to God they had!" thought the abb^; but he was 
more careM than Monsieur de St. Medard had been, and 
uttered not aloud even a word that might shake the respect 
of Francis de Langy towards the viscount. 

He followed slowly, however; while the youth, with his 
light active limbs, hurried on before. The abba's eyes were 
bent upon the ground, his whole look grave and thoughtful; 
and Monsieur de St. Medard, pausing for an instant, laid his 
hand upon his arm, saying, " I forgot myself, Arnoux, but 
I trust it has done no harm. You know that I would not 
counteract your efforts by a word." 

"I am sure you would not," replied the abbe; "but let 
me ask once, and only once, my aear sir, whether, feeling 
as you do that such tenets are in themselves an evil you 
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would not inflict on one you love — ^whether, I say, it would 
not be better to endeavour to free your own mind from 
them?" 

The viscount smiled. " It would take a long while, my 
dear abb^, to give you mjr reasons," he answered ; " but first 
let me point to you an objection which is imanswerable : that, 
having discovered the truth, a sane man can never abandon 
it. I&s convictions must remain the same, whatever be his 
inclinations." 

"Can truth, then," sidd the abb^, "ever be so evil a 
thing that he who is perfectly sure of possessing it with- 
holds it as a poison from those he loves? My friend, I 
should doubt the genuineness of the drug. I should thhik 
that it was some noxious composition, decorated with the 
title of a precious balm." 

" It is the state of society," replied the viscount, " which 
renders that dangerous which is in itself good, as whole- 
some food and generous wine are death to a man in a fever." 

"Nay, Monsieur de St. Medard," said the abb^, "I have 
heard you yoyrself own that there is more happiness, in life 
and in deatn, to be derived from what you call the dreams 
of religion than ^om the most calm state of philosophical 
atheism." 

The viscount nodded his head. 

"Well, then," continued the abbd, "I will quote the 
words of one whom you allow to be the wisest man that 
ever lived, and whom I think wiser than any man that ever 
Uved. He told us that you should know a tree by its fruit, 
and I contend with Him that a good tree will bring forth 
good fruit. It is worth some thought, mv friend and bene- 
ractor, for every man to ask himself with Pilate, ' What is 
truth?' for it is upon that which depends eternity." 

The viscount made no answer, but walked on musing, and 
at the top of the hill they found Francis de Langy gazing 
"vdth a look of wild enthusiasm upon the magnificent scene 
that lay spread out before him. His whole features seemed 
lighted up, his quiverinff lips were apart, the glow in his 
cheek was heightened, his very breath withheld. It was 
the first time in his young life that he had been strongljr 
afiected by the beauty of the earth he dwelt on, and now it 
seemed to come upon him all at once : the impression of a 
mighty power in nature which he had never known before^ 
but which instantly found a responsive spirit in his own 
heart, and roused imagination within him, never to sleep 

I ^The landscape he looked upon was indeed most J^^^; 
I The mist, rismg like a curtam, hid the tops oy ^^ ^^ j^a 
t fhA ft«Ti. Tint vet half-wav up to the highest v^ _^ 
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caarw, poHred a flood of radkuiee oTer tlie tMn, ot ttskhii 
TsUey, of Limngne, winch hay eDctuMwd lili^ s ridi jtwdly 
reflecting the morning light with a thousand hues, m the 
mkUl ofthe golden mountunf of Auyemie* 

Who can ^seribe the first ^ht d that fur hind in Ute 
eaiiy day, with its inntonearaiile tmdnlatioiu, its bonks, its 
rocks, its soft green pastures, its woods, its ddk, its castles, 
and its thousand streams? At that moment, too, it was 
perhaps as lovely as ever it was seen: various thiags htpfe 
since made changes, greatly to the dimiinitSon c^ its bemrty: 
many of the chftteauz are gone whi^ onoe topped the him; 
mac^ of the old castles ha?e fkllen to the groBnd; the didl 
straight walls of mwrafaetories have here and there disfigured 
the sweetest parts of the valley; and the progress of a 
destructive revolution, as well as the advance of arte a&d 
the increase of population, has changed its aspect for the 
worse. Then nattire was supreme: aod if man's woe^ 
were there— if the towers of a distant town met the eye in 
one direction, or the i^mades of an old coontry-house were 
seen in another-^hef were but as daldren nestlii^ m a 
mother's breast; while the decaying walk of £9udal build- 
ings on the rocks and mountains, firrai which their gr^ and 
moss-covered stones could with difficulty be distinguuhed^ 
seemed to blend both nature and art and past and preeent, 
together in one sweet harmony. At that moment, too, the 
dewy mist, fi-om out its jewelled treasury, hod scattered 
living diamonds over the whole plain; and the bright siui, 
triumphing over the retirii^ viqKrars, gathered uem as 
spoils while they glittered in his beams. 

Light and lovehness were before the young man's eyee ; 
and as he gased, a spring bird in its full song of love burst 
forth firom a tiree that ovCThimg the road, and added another 
yoke to the grand music ofthe whole. 

The viscount and Amoux paused by his side; neidier 
spoke for a moment, for to them the wonder and enjoyment 
of the young, bright being before them were as beautifid as 
the scene, and indeed its climax. It wanted but ^e sight 
of such high, pure delight to make it perfect. 



CHAPTER V. 

A FEW miles beyond Riom the travellers once more de- 
scended from the carriage, though at this time there was no 
picturesque beauty of any pecuhar character to attract them. 
The sole inducements to travel on foot were a steep hiU 
/'tiriitVK *ha «Aw rnuA ftvoids'J. and the relief riven bv a 



enoi^ ia its wsf, as ibe carnage -wms at the tine passmg 
ifaEimigii OM ef those horge woods so eommmi in France, 
yf\mkr thoagh priaoipalty planted ftr ^ce sake q€ pvoit, a^ 
iKyt alhtletatfaebeaixtyc^ the cmartfyand the coadoH of 
the ^raveSer. The treest wete old and fine; the fireipeBct 
i^reamlets of Aaveigne reiidei^ ^»e dbades musical with 
Uie Toiee of Mimg waters; and all the little aeeidents of 
lOfkj ai^ broken bank^ and notie ehsq>ei, and greensward 
hridEe, were there, to pl^wie the eye as tiie party walked 
along. 

''Hiat palb cats off half the biU," said one of the posti- 
lioxiS) pointizig with his whip^ and speaking in the pcOois of 
his conntiy ; " it takes yo«, too, hf 8t, Mary's chi^l and 
foimtasiF, which so many pe^le go to see.'' 

** Well, theai, I think we iwH go too," replied the Tisconnt. 
"We 9xe for seeiz^ all sights; are we not, Francis?" 

*^ Oh, yes, let ns see ererything l^at can be seen," eii^ the 
ei^er yoixth; and on he we^ at a rapad pace along the path 
to which the man pointed, aaad xspoiL which the ykcoimt and 
iiie ahb^ Mkmstd him more slowly. It was one of those 
nnall narrow palihs throng a wood, which, to me at least, 
aie so foil of temptation ihad I can scarcely past by the en^ 
of one of them, oikk gaze down into the green light and 
^^ade that it displays, without hdng sednced to qmt the plain 
highwi^, and tra^ its winding course at any risk. Alas, 
reader! they aore, too, like the sweet byways tnat brandi off 
at erery stqp finomthe eonmum road of life : yery, yery plea- 
sant at their colhmeneement^ bnt too o^n rough aiui dan- 
ger(m» before they dbse, and leading us to things we neyer 
dreamt e^ and mm. ydiich it is very difficult to return. 

Such, howeyer, was not 1^ case in the present instance. 
The path continued eyen and good; a great part of the steep 
ascent of hill was sayed, and the walk was shady and cool, 
with die trees close enough to hide the trayeller from the sun, 
bnt not to impede the free air from refreshing his cheek as 
he walked along. The ground all round, too, was coyered 
with forest flowers, which ate so yery much more beaut^ 
in France than in this country; snd with the strong, impe- 
tuous step of youth, which stul hurries f<»*ward to the ex- 
haustion of all joys, Francis de Langy sped on before his 
two more aged companions, and was ere Iwig lost to their 
sight in the turnings of the wood. They could hear his 
steps, howeyer, for «ie hard ground echoed the tread; ^^^P" 
a mmute or two the sound of his footfall suddeiilyceasea^ 
and the next instant a loud shcmt from his well-itnow 
met their ear. ' . ,. ncome hither!" 

'* Quick, quick! come hither!" he cned, 
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and, hastening forward, they found him kneeling down beside 
the inanimate form of a girl apparently about his own age. 

She was evidently of the higher ranks of society; and 
though as pale as death, and in fact to all appearance dead, 
yet, as her nead rested upon the arm of the yoimff Baron de 
St. Medard, with her eyes closed, and the long black la^es 
resting on her cheek, the beautifiil line of the eyebrow clear 
and defined on the clear marble skin, the rich brown hidr 
falling back from the forehead, the delicate mouth with the 
bloo^ess lips apart, and the brilliant white teeth glistening 
below, a more lovely and interesting countenance was never 
beheld, even amongst the ancient statues which she loojced 
so like. Her dress was 'fine, though simple : a golden cross 
and chain were round her neck ; her oonnet, which she 
seemed to have been canning in her hand, had dropped be- 
side her; and her garments were only so fkr discomposed by 
her fall as to display one small foot and beautiful ancle. She 
seemed to have received no injury of any land, but appeared 
to have fallen down suddenly, either dead or fainting. 

Francis de Langy was but little familiar with death, and, 
as he saw her lie so still, he thought that the spirit was gone 
for ever; but the Abb^ Amoux and the v)scount were more 
acquainted with such things, and the former, kneeling down 
beside her, soon pronounced that she had merely fainted. 

"They talked of a fountain," he said; "let us carry her 
thither';" and, the moment he had spoken the words, his 
pupil, without waiting for any assistance, caught her up in 
his strong young arms, and ran on with her fuong the path. 

At the distance of less than a couple of hundred yards 
there was a little opening in the wood, with the small shnne 
of an antique date, in a chaste and simple style of Gothic 
architecture, displaying a figure of St. Mary Magdalen be- 
hind an iron grating. At the foot of the shrine, and only 
separated from it by a sufiicient space for two or three vota- 
ries to kneel, was a basin of stone, which seemed as if it had 
once been the upper part of a font in some church of the 
middle ages ; but now, pierced at the bottom to receive the 
water from below it, it formed a beautiftil little well, over the 
edge of which a smjjl and perfectly limpid stream flowed away 
down the rock, and lost itself in the wood. 

It was by the side of this fountain that Francis de Langy 
stopped; and, laying his fair burden down upon the grass, he 
had sprinkled her face with water before the viscount and the 
abb^ came up. She did not revive, indeed; but a slight 
movement of the features filled the boy's heart with joy, by 
convincing him that she still breathea; and when the abbe 
joined him he exclaimed, "She is living! Oh, yes, she is 
living indeed!" 
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The good man smiled. " I never doubted it, Francis," he 
said. " She will come to herself soon. Do not raise her 
head; she will be better as she is. We must sprinkle her 
face again with the tears of St. Magdalen, as the people call 
this water. You rub her hands, Francis;" and, fiUmg his 
hollowed palm out of the fountain, the abb^ cast the cold 
liquid suddenly on her face and bosom. 

A gasp as for breath succeeded; and the youth, taking one 
of the fair small hands in his, chafed it gently, but anxiously, 
with'^somewhat new sensations, as he felt that smooth, marble- 
like 'touch, and gazed upon those beautiful features. They 
were strange sensations, innocent, and pure, and guileless — 
calm and cold, indeed, as that soft hand itself, but different 
from anything that he had ever known before. He had 
loved his father, his mother, and him who had adopted him; 
he had felt deep interest towards them, affection, tenderness, 
gratitude ; but it had always been with a looking up, with a 
reverence for, with a dependence upon them ; and, with the 
heart of man it is not for those to whom we lift our eyes 
that we experience the deepest tenderness — ^it is for those 
placed a step below us. The sensations of pity, the power 
of aiding, protecting, defending, supporting, were all new to 
the bosom of Francis de Langy; and he now felt the thrill 
of them for the first time. It was as a supplement to the 
new spirit which had been aroused within him that day by 
the first sight of Limagne. Imagination — ^tenderness — ^what 
wanted he more of mzmhood? Love! and that was to come 
ere long. 

Their care was not long in producing its effect. Two or 
three long-drawn sighs, and a slight shudder, soon showed 
that sensation was returning to the fair object of their solici- 
tude ; and in about five minutes more she opened her eyes, 
still faintly, and turned them firom the one to the other. The 
first thing they rested on was the soft and ruddy face of 
youth ; the next was the fine countenance of Monsieur de St. 
Medard, fiill of calm, grave thought; the next was the mild, 
benevolent aspect of Sie Abbe Amoux ; and the poor girl 
seemed to receive fi*om each some especial comfort and assu- 
rance, for a gentle smile came upon her lip as she raised her- 
self slightly upon her arm. 

"Lie still, my dear young lady; lie still!" said the eccle- 
siastic ; " you will soon be better. You are amongst friends.'' 

She suffered her head to droop back agcun upon the S^*®^' 
and once more closed her eyes, which were of ?• ^^^gj^ rose 
blue ; but the increasing colour in her lips, and ^^ ^^j^^gh of 
that began to spread over her cheek, like the ^ ^^^^ ^^ 
dawn in the pale morning sky, showed that x 
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baatiqg more finely, «ad aendM the w«rm txaHeot of life 
tbrouffii the veias from wliieh it nad beea witfetkawn. 

Ohl h^w beautiM did she look ! iumI with what injtense ad- 
mirati^ did Fnmcb de Langy gaze, as the change torft 
pkce I It was like the statue of the Gi3eek sculptor, whesa^ 
wj^mo^ to the prayer of love, the eoid limbs B<meified into 
life In a few minutes she o»ce more of>ened her eyes, and 
her lips moved. " I am better," fihe said ; " l^ank you, I am 
better. I eaa get hack again home now." 

" Nay, nay; stay a moment," re^i«d the Tiscount; "try 
your strength first, young lady, and 'v^iea you are tpnte re- 
covered iwe will aid yoa^ome. Is It iwr?" 

^^ 0^ »o," she answered, raising h^self a^ain a|K>n her 
aim, and lookai:^g dama.the path by which tkey had camt^ 
with somewhat aaixious «nd ^prdiensire ^fis; **it is vjwry 
jiear — not a quarter of a leagEie ; but I cm. go ^m. now, and I 
wooid fain get back to the (£ateau." 

TJnQ viscount and the abb^ aided her to riae, whik Fr«ict8 
de Langy stood near and gazed, i&r a sudden timidity hoid 
oome u|M>n hsm, he knew not why. jBut at length he burst 
suddenly fi^rth, on aedng her look aroundas if seddng for 
eomething; atid exclauning, '^Oh! we left it behmd where we 
fiygfltd you—we forgot it," he dwrtcd down the path. 

Some ^andden emotion, however, seemed to ^eize their fair 
companion, and she icrted, "Oh, no, nol J>o not gp, da not 
gol Ifot ihat way!" while her cheek tnxsoed pale again, and 
a look of terror came over her whole eountoance. 

" What is the matter?" demanded the viscount. '' Ig 
tiaere any danger there ? Has any one iiyured or attacked 
y^?" 

*^N^o,"«he replied in a broken and oon^ised nunner, "no: 
I saw samethix^ thsat frightened me, and — and — I &tnled, I 
suppose; for I felt sick, and then everything disappeared.^' 

" Peiiaps playing the truant a little, my child?" said the 
abb^. 

" Oh, no!" she Miswered, eolouring, and turning her dark 
blue eyes fiiU upcMi him. " My mother sent me. I often 
walk throu^ all these woods alone." 

" What was it frightened yon, then?" asked the visoonnt. 
But she cast down ner eyes; the colour left her face; and, 
before any more questions could be put to her, Francis de 
Langy was seen coming rapidly back, .carrying her bonnet in 
his hand. 

" Now, my child," said the Abbe Amonx, ^' take the arm 
of Monsieur de St. Medard, and kt us gnide yon home. 
You must dire«^ us on the way, however, fior we do not 
know it." 



** Ei^r patli inll take us to liie dirfUeau," replied the 
jousg lady, ^^ but we had better take this (me ;^' and, reoeiy- 
ing her bonnet from the hands of the young baron, she 
thanked him in a low voice, while she nosed her eyes to the 
face of Mon^eur de St Medard, as if asking, *^ Shidl we 
g^ on?" 

The viaeoont led her on ih& paUi befi>re them, while the 
abb^, seeing that she still walked feebly, supported her (m 
the other side ; and Francis de Langy Allowed. His nnele, 
however, turned his eyes firocn time to time tothehr &ir com- 
panion's face with a ^cmghtftil and contemplative kok; and 
at l^figth, just as they were coming within si^t of the Ingfa- 
road, he said, ^^ I cannot but think, mademiHselle, that by a 
strange chance this pretty hand that leans upon my arm is 
near akin to some I steeply love. May I ast whose child 
you are?' 

Ske looked up m his hoe with an exj»^ion which was 
not explained £^ many years, xnd replied, '^ My mother is 
the Ck>untess d'Artonne." 

Tiie viscount twsk her hand in his, and pressed his lips 
iq>on it. 

*' I thought so," he said; " at your age she was very like 
you/' 

** Oh, Iwrt she was very beautiMT' cried Ae giri; " I am 
sure she was very beaadnil." 

Hie viscount smiled, and so did the good Abb^ Araojxz ; 
hot the former only jmsvpered, "6be was, indeed;" and then 
observed, '* You speak of .your motiier cmly; but your &dier 
is aMve and well, I hope. He was so not a month i^, for I 
heaid £rom him then." 

Once more she had turned somewhat pale; but she replied, 
" Oh, yes, my father is well, and here." 

The viscount marked the chan^ng expression of her coun- 
tenance, and he asked himself, ^VCa^ B'Artonne be a harsh 
fiither?' — ^he, who was so full of ^cp, I may almost say pas- 
sionate, foEuiness ior ^ose he lav«d? Oh, not that can never 
be," he added in his own thoughts; and th^, taming to her 
again, he demanded, ^^Is the ehftteau to whidi you are 
now retummg the <me you usually inhabit. Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne ? I thought it w«s cm the other side o£ Clermont." 

^'No; we always live here," die answered. " I recollect 
once being at Ga^)elet, but it was only £or a month. The 
Ohl^eau d'Artonne k here above, and the village lies down 



there below. I have just come in fix)m it ;" and, a^'^J^"^? 
apoken, 4^e feU into thought again, till the viscoi«st ^PP^^^ 
l^ tiie side of the carriage, whidi was w^tiBg ^®^ 
the mouth of the liiAle path. DgzedbyL^oogle 
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" It will be better, fair lady," he said, " for us all to get 
in and drive up to the chateau; for I have long promised 
your father a visit, and intended to-morrow to go to his 
house from Clermont." 

Mademoiselle d^Artonne made no objection; and, the whole 
party being seated in the vehicle, the postilions drove on 
quickly, and in five minutes more were in the court of the 
£hd.teau. 

On visiting the house of a French gentleman of the present 
day, if the door be open, which is frequently the case, one 
may very often walk mto an emptjr hall and knock at half-a^ 
^ozen dmerent doors without findmg a servant to answer in- 
quiries, or conduct a stranger to the master or mistress of 
me house. Such, however, was not the case before the Re- 
volution; and it is necessary to compare the two periods 
together whenever we wish to estimate the proportron of 
Americanism that has been infrised into the habits of French- 
men. I say Americanism advisedly; for republicanism is a 
very different thing, and does not imply a rejection of refine- 
ment in the higher classes of society, or want of due attention 
and respect for those who employ them in the lower. In 
those days, in the house of eveiry gentleman of wealth and 
distinction, two or three servants in full costume were to be 
found waiting in the vestibule to receive any visiters who 
might appear, and to answer all inquiries. If thejr were not 
much better than the servants of our own times in France, 
they were not much worse, and certainly were very much 
more pleasant in their demeanour. In the present instance^ 
no sooner did the carriage stop at the door, uan two of them 
instantly presented themselves, but appeared not a little sur- 
prised on seeing their young lady handed out by two strange 
gentlemen. 

Mademoiselle d'Artonne had now recovered herself com- 
pletely; and mixing timid inexperience, not ungracefrQ in 
itself, with habits of ease and youthful confidence, which are 
always gracefrd, she led the viscount and his companions for- 
ward through the vestibule and the hall beyond, to a small 
painted and gilded room where her mother usually sat. 

The countess was there, as her daughter expected, but rose 
on seeing three strangers, and gazed with an inquiring eye 
upon the face of Monsieur de St. Medard as he advanced. 
The next instant, however, her whole face lighted up, and she 
exclaimed, "Charles de St. Medard, is it you? This is indeed 
a pleasure. Julie, call your father. Call him quickly, love I" 

The colour had fluttered upon the cheek of Monsieur de 
St. Medard, like that which we see coming and going in the 
face of an inexperienced girl at the sudden presence of some 



one whom she loyes ; but he stayed Mademoiselle d'Artomie 
as she was about to go, saying, ^^ You had better send a 
servant, dear lady; my fair young friend here needs repose 
imd care. We found her fainting in the wood; something 
had frightened her. 

All a mother's anxieties were instantly in arms, and the 
countess questioned her daughter eagerly as to what could 
have created such alarm. Julie either would not or could 
not tell, however. She blushed, turned pale, and faltered: 
"She could not say," she replied, "'twas something in the 
bushes; she saw it but ftdnUy;" and her reluctance, while 
it excited her mother's curiosity, was evidently too strong 
and too painfid for Madame d'Artonne to press her more at 
that moment. 

She turned then to Monsieur de St. Medard, asked him 
msmifold questions regarding his fate and happiness during 
the last seventeen or eighteen years, welcomed the Abb^ 
Amoux and his yoimg charge, and, gazing in the face of 
Francis de Langy, remarked, turning to the viscoimt, " He 
is very like your elder brother." 

While she was still speaking, the door opened, and a fine, 
tall, powerful man of the middle age, dressed in a huntmg- 
coat of green with gold lace about it, entered the boud(»r, 
and instantly clasped the hand of his friend St. Medard, 
saluting him and lus two companions after the ordinary habit 
of France. 

" Julie has been frightened, D'Artonne," said the countes»; 
" frightened by something, she will not say what, and fainted 
in the wood." 

The count turned to his daughter with a look of eager 
anxiety. " Indeed, my dear Julie!*' he cried, holding out 
his arms towards her ; " come to your fether, my beloved 
child. I have scarce seen you to-day. Come to my heart, 
my Julie — come!" 

Julie hesitated, turned pale, and then red, and then, cast- 
ing herself into her father's arms, burst into tears; while the 
count pressed her to his bosom with tenderness and warmth 
which left no doubt of the strength of his affection. Both 
father and mother now applied themselves to soothe her, and 
she soon regained her tranquillity ; but the Countess d'Artonne 
thought it would be better for her to lie down to repose for a 
few hours, and she left the party in the boudoir for that 
purpose. The count mused as his daughter quitted the room ; 
and the countess said, " It is very strange what can 1^^ 
alarmed JuHe in this manner— she has in general ^^^*^ ^ 
nerves. Some bear or some wolf, perhaps; but tneu, j 
not say so?" ^Viaerved the Abb«S 

" Very likely an ideal terror, madam, obseinr 
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Anumz; ^^ and the fear of bong kof^ed lit vm^periiBps be 
the eauae of her illettce.^^ 

*^ I knoff not,** answered tiie oonatesi; ^^hot die has 
lumally no terrors of any kind. However, it is very strange, 
and I will question her closely when she is flomewiiat re- 
ooTered." 

^' Yon had better a^ my dear wife,^^ relied the count. 
*' Leave the sweet giii to her own discretion. In our house^ 
St Medand, we jdl tnwt eadi other; taid none of us ever had 
eanse to thhdc that ^rust misplaeed.^^ 

^ Conidenee is the first duty of nofok aunds," said the 
iriaoottot. ^ E ia only the weak and the narrow-minded wbo, 
from the somewhat hard lessons of the woiid, aequire the 
Mse wisdom of doubting those who never deserved it." 

Tlie count gaaed at bun wilii a Inight smile. ^^ That is so 
like the St. Medaid of other days!" he exdiaimed; ^' but the 
St Medard of other di^s is the St. Medaid of to-day also. 
I see you old badidors are made of unehangeabie stun ; but 
we, who bring domeetie sweets nhont us, get softened and 
kneaded into new forms. But come, St. Ik&dard; you shall 
atay a month wi^ vm^ and see whether the pleasant spectacle 
<i home and fanuly hajppinessi, even in France, may not teach 
you at length to try your fate in the same way.'' 

The viscount landed and shodc his head. *''' Hay, na^^" 
he answieised; ^Hwo-«ad-fifiy years, D'Artonne, are cpike 
sufficient to harden one, as you call it, into a. crust that 
nothii^ can s<^l«n. Besides, hejne is my son already; and I 
am a&aid that my good Mend the Abbe Amoux must supply 
the place of the lady of the mansion. But we will spend a 
week with you, D'Artonne, and see all the fair thmgs of 
Auvei^e, if you will show tiiem to us. After that, we most 
speed on upon our way, for I must take Frauds here through 
one-half of France before the winter sets in. The other we 
must visit next summer." 

The count smiled, and vowed that he would detain them 
l<»iger; and to this oonversaticm succeeded the arrang^nent 
of rooms, the unpacking of the carriage, and ail the little 
bustle of an anivaL 

Feeble dined eariy in those days, especially in Auvergne; 
and some dhange of dress ai^ other preparations had scarcely 
been made by the visconnt and his eompanioBs when they 
were summoned to the dimng-roam. M<msieur and Madame 
d'Artonne were alone, their daughter being still in her 
chand>er ; and it woadd seem that the slight illness which had 
foc&llNi her, and tiie ibar whidi oo^isioned it, weighed upon 
her father more dian he hked to show; for, though he af- 
fected gaiety, and displayed every sign of being rdcHced at 
hia old £diend'8 vieit^ he &11 mmre than once into a deep fit of 



thoBglit, and his brow grew gloomy and aad. When 4 
was over and the dessert on the table, Miiiiaie d'ArtosBe 
rallied her husband tipon his gnmty. ^^ You are aiudoiif 
about Julie," she said. *^ There never was flo j^^^rebeiinTe 
a &ther, M<m»eur de St. Medaid. I will go ;u^ aee how 
she is, to satisi^ yoa^ Alpbonse.'^ 

" Nay, I will go BftyscnJ" rq^ttcd her hvebaBd, xiiing from 
table. '^ I will be back in a moment." 

Bat he was gone nesrly half-an-honr. When he rrtumed 
hie fiMie bore a k>ds: of relief; and he said, ^She is better, the 
is moeh better; but she is not inclined to tay what it was 
that frightened her, aaid I do not wish hoc to be qneetioned 
farther on the snii^t." 

^^ Oh, Tery well," replied the eounteis; ^*' I anppoae it is, as 
MoDfiieBr AmouK flu^geets, some girissh J&ight, that she is 
now ashamed of." 

^^ Perhi^ so^" replied i^ comtt; and the con^neraation 
dropned. 

A&er sitting to a short time, the whole party gaoyed out 
into the gro^rnds that surrounded the Chftteau d^Artoime, 
-and which soxne akilfiil artist of the j^bae-aad-rule aeho^ had 
labonred zeahmsly about Ibrty years belave to deprive €i£ 
ererythin^ like pictoresque beanfy. The €ne old woeds 
were cut mto stars and crescents, affiir^ng, it is true, srane 
beautxfiil -views erery now and tiMn <^ the snrroundiag 
scenery, with shady waliEs and pleasant plaoes ci repoae i&- 
numendbk, but still quite unsuited to the diaraeter of tite 
fioimtry around, and to the ehfttean itsd^ which had been 
probably built in the days of Henry IV. or perhaps 
be&re. They were, however, the jmik of perfection, ac- 
cording to French taste, at the period of which I speak, 
and received their dimax from what was called a Jardin 
Anglais^ which was unlj^ anyihing that ever was seen 
in Great Britain between the Land^s Eid and Ultima 
Thnk. Wliat rendered the park certainly rery dehcious 
at that period of the year, was tke multitude of streams and 
fountedns that it contained, the waters of whieh WK'e disposed 
with great taste, a^rding a pleasant codness to the air at 
. every turn, with pleasant sights to the eye and murmuni^ 
sodinds to the ear. 

A£ter the party had socuttered throiagh tJie park for about 
half-an-hour, the Count d'Artonne was called away hy a 
servant; and Monsieur de St. Medard wattsed on by the side 
<rf4he cowntess, taUring over old times. The top^ "^^^ 
which seemed to interest them both deeply; f^f^^^^^as 
li^e mcktent and scene of tiie past was r««^' J^rness, 
vpeSatn <rf with a fedfing, one may a*»®^"!^ both grave 
which had something pccflBliMr mit. Tkey ^•-^ J 
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and calm — ^two friends conversing upon things that were gone ; 
but yet it seemed as if sensations that were gone, too, min- 
gled with the stream of thought, and gave it a softer, perhaps 
a sadder character. 

There is no reason why I should keep the reader in any 
doubt upon this subject. Monsieur de St. Medard had been 
deeply attached to the Countess d'Artonne before she had 
become the wife of his Mend. What had been her own sen- 
timents towards him he did not know; for he had offered his 
hand and been refused by her parents, who soflened the dis- 
appointment, as far as such disappointments can be softened, 
by telling him that they had long before promised their 
daughter to the Count d'Artonne. St. Medard had instantly 
quitted the pursuit; and feeling that his sensations might be 
more than he could control if he indulged them at all, he 
had absented himself altogether from the society, not only 
of the lady whom he loved, but of the friend whose wife she 
became. Whether D'Artonne was aware of his affection or 
not, he never knew; and, though it had not been disguised 
from the countess herself before her marriage, he had too 
much delicacy of feeling even to refer to it now, though their 
conversation turned upon the very days when it was at its 
height. The only glimmering of that tenderness which shone 
through the shadmess which memory seemed to cast over 
their conversation, appeared when Madame d'Artonne ob- 
served with a sigh, "Those youthful days are indeed happy 
ones, Monsieur de St. Medao-d, whatever one may think at 
the time. But it was very wrong of you not to come to see 
us long ago." 

"Nay," replied the viscount, with a sigh; " nay, dear lady; 
it was very right." 

The moment after. Monsieur d'Artonne rejoined them with 
a grave air. "Madame de Bausse," he said, speakhi^ to lids 
wue, " has sent to inquire whether Martin is here. His dog, 
it seems, has returned alone, ^me new folly, I suppose." 

" He owes one-half of them to his mother," replied Ma- 
dame d'Artonne, ^^ and is as much to be pitied as blamed. 
But to dream of our giving him Julie is something too pre- 
posterous." 

" That could never be," said Monsieur d'Arjtonne, in a 
tone so stem and altered that his wife started, and turned to 
look in his face. 

It was calm, though ^ave ; and Madame d'Artonne con- 
tinued, addressing the viscount, " You recollect Henriette de 
rOme?" 

" Oh, quite well," replied Monsieur de St. Medard, "bo^ 
married and unmarried. And so the fair Henriette, it seems, 
has lost none of her amiable qualities." 



Madame d'Artonne looked down, and smiled with a very 
meaning look ; but the count answered, ^^ So far from it, St. 
Medard, that she has added to them many others, wliich 
were, perhaps, indeed concealed in the girl, but are yery ap- 
parent in the woman. Capricious, coquettish, vain, weak, 
and false she always was; but now " 

"Hush, hush, hush I my dear Alphonse!" exclaimed his 
wife; "for pity's sake, do spare her a little! Recollect, my 
friend, she is a woman, and our near relation." 

" A bad woman is worse than a bad man," said the count. 

"You think so because they are more rare," replied his 
wife, laughing ; and the party returned to the ch&teau. 



CHAPTER VI. 

An hour or two before nightfall, Julie d'Art(mne rejoined the 
party, which had now assembled in the library of the chateau, 
a fine old room with deep windows, lined up to the ceiling 
with ancient volumes in rich but faded bindings. The de- 
clining sun was shining through the tall 8<][uare casements, 
with some portion of 3ie glow of evening m his light, and 
the warm col9ur that he cast upon her beautiftd features and 
graceM form seemed to add to her loveliness, as, entering 
the room wilii a timid yet gracefiil step, Julie d'Artonne ap- 
proached the table where her father and mother were seated 
conversing with the viscount, conscious that she would be ani 
ol^ect of attention and interest to all. 

"Ihe little embarrassment, however, soon passed away; her: 
father spoke calmhr and kindly to her, her mother gaily and 
cheerfully; and Monsieur de St. Medard, mingling a certain 
degree of courteous gallantry with fatherly tenderness, soon 
made her feel as much at home with him as if she had known 
him from her youth. Francis de Langy said nothing to her, 
for his was that particular age when there is a sort of timid 
consciousness of stronger affections yet undeveloped, which 
ties the tongue by the first influence of the passion after- 
wards so eloquent. He stood in one of the windows, how- 
ever, and gazed on her, as she entered, not only with admi- 
ration but interest. Admiration, indeed, forms but a very 
small part of love, and the boy was in truth advancing by 
very easy steps towards that passion. The Abbd Arnoux was 
standing near him, examining the illuminated title-page of a 
bodk which he had taken down; and the eyes of Julie d'Ar- 
tonne, when, after speaking to her parents and the ^^^^^ 
for. a moment or two, they turned in that direction, n^g 
be either looldng at the instructor or the pupil- juHe," 

" You should thank our young friend the baron, o 



arid Mftilwc tfArtoiaMr, "1l»ritMtw>tluit:innia£«iiteirst 
£9miA^«oibwnmrnia^iB[^ieTVoo^ tad wm rowr fint pii^. 
sidan, enrying yosto tiie fMDilsiD sn4 fpiinklaig yoorfiMe 
ivMi WBtar: a fskJlM dootor, truly, fi»r ooe who has wlately 
00Biiiieiie«d practice.'^ 

Julie smiled, and, sdrteacxag Umai^ Fnmcifl, gte^r&hism her 
lund, ezpresBins in grateful lan^i^e the thai^ her mother 
ti^ her were his due. Girls oi tlmt age are alxnoet always 
less timid than ymoi^ men; bat Francis de Lao^, tiin^ en- 
couroged, would nei anddid not let the opportunity pass, but, 
fefcing himself to do what he knew waa courteous iad right, 
he told her how hap^he was to hs^e rendered her any asns- 
tance. In the mean while the conversation between the rest 
of the party had turned to other subjects : the Abb^ Amoux 
had advanced to speak with the Count d'Artonne ; and Julie 
and Francis remained in the window, talking together for 
nearly baif-aa-hoar. The ice was brofceD bet^^en them 
jQrom that momeiit, and sadi a e(M cfnnmodily had xMrer 
anythinflr to do with their after intercourse through life. 

How long their conversation would have ecmtmued is not 
for me to s«r; ^r most yowig people are fond of sweet 
tibdngs, uid they firand it very pleasant. But it was inter- 
nqited at length by the voice of Monsieur d^ArtomK, ex- 
clahmwg, ^^ Come hither, come hither, and hear what we hsv^ 
detemmied. Monneur de St. Medard will spend a week 
with us after his return firoaa seeing aU ^e fair sights of 
Auvergne " 

The face of Francis de Laogy looked very blank; fbr, to 
svjr tibe truth, be thought he had already feen the fidrest 
thm^ that Auvergne could produce, and he loved not to be 
humed awuy from it. But the subsequent words of the 
coimt soon cleared his oounteaanee again* 

^ This is by far the best arrangement/^ continued Monsieur 
d'Artonne; ^^ for it will give us an opportuni^ of sharing Ids 
tour, showing him aB the wonders of our province, and 
afterwards of talking them all over under the shade ci our 
own trees." 

If one might judge by Julie's face, she was not less satis- 
fied with the arrangement than the rest of the party; aad 
her fether, remarking the look of pleasure that his announce- 
ment called up, added, with a cheerful smile, '^ We must sJl 
take our part m doing the honours of Auvergne; and to yoa, 
Julie, I commit the charge of guide, interpreter, and in- 
structor to your young friend there ; so, if he be not able to 
answer a complete catechism upon the beauties, antiouities, 
and natural productions of the {province, and to speak with 
the accent of a native our own rcnmd harmonious Auvergnat, 
I shall call you to account for it." 



^ C^ire me timey give me timey" add JtdSty nd w w piritgy 
stfltiraify 1^^ «i8l dieev&l, v«re be^inmfig to rise agaia; 
" give me time, and I will sasw«r far fiie rest." 

'^ Obt 70a s^wll bsJire time," repiied Monsieur de St Me- 
dird; *^we do sot travel as some peo;^ do, Inmrying from 
oli|6et to e^jeet widrawt affardiag them a second look or a 
second thought: vre go realty to see, really to think, really 
to observe, in ^uart; and we wish the iarpiesaions of to-day 
to be gathered a« not only memoaks &r to-^motrow, bat as 
treasores for the time to come." 

<^^ We will all early to bed to-nig^" said the eoimt, ^^ihat 
v^ may be np with the Sim tot-morrow monriag. Old Pierrot^ 
whorode coinrier for ns, Elise— doyott reot^l^t ? — some seven- 
teen years ago, shall go <m be&oe and prepare horses ibr ns, 
and rooms, asid dimiers, and sanpen, amd ail the eom£Mrt8 of 
tiids life ; for in Auvergne, you know, St. Medard, one eaimot 
travel as one deea in other parts of Emee, tmstii^ to the 
pymdenee of ixmk^epen to hafv evezytlmig ready even if a 
wh^ aainy weare to arrive." 

So weift on ^tte eonrersadoii for some honss, in the course 
«f which ti>e whole arraiigef&eiits were made &r their journey, 
a&d the evening paned ]^a6antly enough. > The coont evi- 
dently exerted hmaself to show his friend how sineerely re- 
joiced he was to see Mm*, and tboi:^h, fiooea time to time, he 
fdl into afit of deep tho«^t, yet it was never ai Ixmg con- 
timianee, aaid he roused himself to be as gay as ever. Twioe, 
indeed, dnring the course of the evening, eme of the ser- 
Ttrnts annonnced that Madame de Bansse had sent to make 
inquiries if her son had been heard of at the Chdteaa d'Ar- 
tonne; and the coie^ answered somewhat impatiently, saying, 
" Pray, tell her he has npt been here. Yon may add, too, 
tiiat I have had Mends with me all day, or I would have 
ridden down to see her." 

^^ The man who has come np, sir," rejoined the servant to 
whom he spoke, and who was an old and privileged person 
in 1^ family — ^^ the msBi who has come up, sir, says that his 
lady thinks the young mfurquis has been murdered; and the 
has had his valet, who was out all the morning, arrested when 
he came home." 

" Nonsense 1" cried the marquis. " I dare say, by their rash 
acts," he continued, speaking to his wife, ** both mother imd 
son have made themselves enemies enough in the country ; 
but by accusing an innocent person of murdering her son, 
before she knows that he has been murdered at all, she will 
not effect anything to discover him." - . \uq 

« I doubt not in the least," said the countess, taai^^^ 
first thing heard of him will be that he i^^^f Alphonse, 
wk^i,«^ ^♦K doldf* and ^K«s. If vott restosmoev, ^r 
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it was 80 just eighteen months ago ; and nothing would bring 
him home agam till he was sent back by the long, for some 
cause, I do not well remember what." 

" He drew his sword upon one of the gardes-du-corps," 
replied Monsieur de St. Medard, " on the terrace at Ver- 
s^les; a very gross misdemeanour indeed. In former days 
he would have been punished more severely." 

" Oh! he will be found in Paris," exclaimed the countess. 
But her husband said nothing, and Julie sat in silence, with 
her eyes bent down upon the ground. Francis de Langy had 
remarked the words which Madame d^Artonne had used, 
during their moming^s walk, in regard to the pretensions of 
Monsieur de Bausse to the hand of Julie, and he now asked 
himself, " Is she pained to hear him thus spoken of? Or is 
she anxious respecting his fate? Can she, though so young, 
have felt love towards this man? Perhaps it is so;" and he 
experienced those sensations rising up in his own bosom, 
which, whatever may be their primary source in the human 
heart, whether vanity, pride, or any other modification of 
selfishness, most men of fine minds have experienced towards 
those they love : a degree of jealousy, not so much of acts 
as of thoughts and feelings ; a jealousy that extends not 
al(me to the present and the ftiture, but to the past. He fdt 
that, if love be the tree of life to the heart, the value of the 
golden finiit is injured if any touch but one's own brushes 
away even the first bloom. Young minds, however, dwell 
not long upon such things ; and very soon, the conversation 
taking another turn, the Marquis de Bausse and all concern- 
ing him passed away from the minds of the greater part of 
the persons there present, and the evening went by cheer- 
fiilly till they separated to rest. 

The Abb^ Amoux sat for about a quarter of an hour in 
the chamber of his pupil, for he was a very conscientious 
man, and sought not alone to store the mind of Francis de 
Langy, but to train it; and every night he conversed with 
him for a short time over the events of the past day, com- 
menting upon all that had taken place in a mild and pleasant, 
though grave tone, seeking as much to induce a habit of 
self-examiQation in the mind of his young friend as to draw 
instruction and counsel firom the occurrences passed under re- 
view. But upon the present occasion the admonitions of the 
abbd were less successful than usual, though they were as 
wise as ever, and given more in the manner of quiet conver- 
sation than of serious instruction; but the truth was, that 
Francis de Langy had two worlds now to deal with, the 
world without and the world within, and of the latter the 
good abbd could see very little. Like the globe which we 
inhabit, that world had been called into existence in one day, 



and Francis de Langy, the Adam of his own pforadise, longed 
to be alone to examine all that it contained. 

When the abbe was gone, a servant presented himself, 
but he was more easily disposed of; for, after having taken 
the dressing-gown from his hands, his young master told him 
he wanted nothing more, and sent him quickly away. Then, 
casting himself into a large arm-chair, he gave himself up to 
thought, while his eyes wandered round the wide old cham- 
ber, lined with black oak and floored with smooth and glossy 
^es. 

His feelings were certainly strange ; for, as we have said, 
a new world had opened to nim, a world of sensations alto- 
gether fresh. It seemed as if that one day had given him 
more than all the rest of life. It was one of those changes 
of existence which affect men of eager and energetic character 
idmost always suddenly. Up to that morning, his life had 
been comparatively merely animal: tibe intellect had been 
awake, it is true, to think, to reason, to act; it was the soul 
that had slept — ^the soul, whose task is to feel. His existence 
had been that of the chrysalis; but now one gleam of sum- 
mer simshine had burst the cold husk around him, and the 
l^t creature of air had put forth her wings, never to sheathe 
them again on this side of the tomb. On, beautiful symbol 
of the Greeks! how well dost thou represent man's agitated 
spirit, fluttering, wandering from hour to hour, seeking thy 
honied food from all the bright things of God, yet frafl and 
delicate as the flowers on which thou restest, wounded by 
a touch, defaced by a drop of rain, blown hither and thither 
by a breath of wind, crushed by the first wintry storm ! Oh, 
beautiful symbol of the Greeks! thou art indeed too sadly 
like the soul! 

He sat for an hour trying to disentangle his own thoughts ; 
but finding them still one bewildered maze, and at length 
impatient with the fruitless effort, he determined he would" 
cast himself down to rest. There, too, he was disappointed: 
no sleep would visit his eyelids; and, after tossing for half- 
an-hour, gazing, by the light of the lamp which he had left 
burning on the table, at some quaint old heads grinning on 
the sculptured cornice around, he rose, threw on his dress- 
ing-gown ; and saying, " I will get a book," he quitted his 
chamber, and descended the short wooden staircase which 
led to the ground-floor of the house. 

He knew the door of the library well; and, crossing the 
hall towards it, he opened it suddenly and went in, expe^- 
ing to find it dark and untenanted. To his astoinsbmem^ 
however, he perceived the Count d'Artonne "^f^^^^iJj. and 
down the room, with his hands tightly cia9pe<i ^^ instant 
T.l« ^rr^^ fi^pH iinon the ffround. It was but lor a _ 



his eyes fixed upon the ground. 
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that he beheld him m this attitude; for the opening of thfe- 
door made the comit look up iimnediately, and a glance of 
anger crossed his countenance. When he saw who it was, 
however, the expresskm of irritation passed away; and, as 
Francis de Langy was withdrawing, ne called to him to 
come in. 

"What! my young fiiend," he said, "are you a passer 
of sleepless nights? I thoi^ht that the hours of youm had 
a hallowed charm against watchful care; and that it was 
manhood alone, with its anxieties, and disappointments, and 
satieties, and sterile aspirations, that was hound to keep the 
weary eye wide open, or to close it in vain during the Icmg 
vi^s of the night." 

He spoke Smost bitterly; but Frwicis de Langy had 
neither right nor inclination to inquire farther into the mis- 
anthropical tone of his host, and he merely replied, "I know 
not how it is, but I have not been able to fall asleep. I have 
seen so many things to-day that I cannot get them out of 
my head, and so, mer trying for some time, I came down to 
seek for a book to amuse myself.'^ 

^ "And an excellent way, too," answered the count: "I 
never thought of it. But what book will you choose? Here 
are plenty of every kind. Here is Comeille; will you take 
him?" 

"No," replied De Langy; "that is not a book to go to 
sleepupon." 

"Voltaire?" said the count. " He is a great favourite of 
j-our uncle's." 

"Nay," answered the young man; "I did not know that. 
I have read much of his poetrjr, but not much of his philo- 
sophy ; I did not like it." 

" Ha!" exclaimed the count; " how so?" 

" Why, it seemed to me," said Francis de Lamgv, " tiiough 
I am not very competent to form an opinion, that he was 
always trying to put the universe in a spoon: I mean, that 
he appeared to tmnk his own mind could comprehend every- 
thing, and that, from the little he could see upon Ihis eartn, 
he could judge of the boundless power and wisdom tiiat 
created it." 

"Ha!" cried the count, thoughtfullv; "ha I Your uncle 
surelv does not teach you such things?" 

" Oh, no," replied the youth : "he leaves me to follow what 
course of reading I think best, and indeed I never heard him 
speak upon the subject." 

"And the Abb^ Amoux?" said Monsieur d*Artonne. 
' * Does he prohibit Voltaire ?" zed by Gooj 

*' Oh, no," replied Francis de Langy. "The cmly thin^ I 
recollect he ever said upon the subiect was, that people 



should bewMre, in rea^g him, lest they should take a jest 
for a reason, and receive a doubt where they can get at a^ 
certainty." 

" He was right," answered the count, " he was right ; and 
yet what is there certain in this world?" 

Francis de Langy looked down for a moment, and then 
said in an inquiring tone, " I thought many things were cer- 
tain ; the first principles of all things, such as that there can 
be no effect withcrat a cause." 

"You have dabbled in metaphysics," replied the count, 
smiling. " But, as every cause must be an effect also, we 
wily remove the difficulty by tracing one cause to another." 

**I do not well know what difficulty you mean," rejoined 
fVancis de Langy; "but, as each cause may have many 
effects, we might, perhaps, by tracing back numerous effects 
to fewer causes, resolve the whole into one cause, which, 
being the cause of everything, would also be the cause of 
itself or in other words be self-existent — ^the first attribute 
of God." 

The count paused, and looked down upon the ground for 
at least a minute without reply; and then, turning to one of 
the book-shelves, he said, "Well, if you will not have Vol- 
taire, here is good Montaigne, the book of all others for a 
sleepless night. His quiet, mild simplicitjr makes me always 
feel, when I open his pages, as if I were sdtting over the fire 
on a wintry night with an dd fiiend. He tefls all his feel- 
ings with so much firankness that one can seareely refi'ain 
from telling him one's own in return. Take him then, my 
young firiend: if you haye never read him, you will be de- 
lighted; if you have read him before, read him again — ^you 
will be sure to find something new in every line." 

Francis de Langy took the book, and, thanking the count, 
was turning away, when Monsieur d'Artonne added, " This 
good Abb^ Amoux, he seems a very sensible man, I think." 

" He i& indeed," replied Francis de Langy, warmly; and 
then continued, with a ieelin^ of diffidence in his own opinion, 
" as &r as I can judge, he is a most sendble man; and my 
uncle, as well as many others, have crften told me that they 
neyer met a man of better judgment." 

" And no bi^ot?" asked the count. 

" OhI anything but that," replied Francis de Langy. "I 
haye often heard nun decide that scepticism itself is scarcely 
more opposed to true religion than bigotry, and does it less 
harm." , 

" He is right, he is ri^t," said the count. , " I rnust nave 
some conversation with him. He does beUeve i 
then?" ^ «.,. a moment in the 

Francis de Langy started, and gazed tor a ^ ^ 
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count's face with infinite surprise. " As he does in his own 
existence," he replied at length. 

"Ah! my young friend," cried the count, shaking his head, 
" there are many an abhe and many a priest in France who 
believe in no God, no soul, no ftiturity." 

The young man laughed. " Then they must be rogues 
as well as fools," he said; "which does no grest honour to 
their creed. I have heard of such things as atheists, it is 
true ; but I should think there was room in the mad-houses 
of France to hold them." 

The count gazed at him for a moment with a very mean- 
ing smile ; and then, holding out his hand to him, ne said, 
" Good night I I, at least, shall now go to my bed, and per- 
haps may sleep the better from having seen you; try you the 
same plan, and lav old Montaigne down by your bedside. 
The best of such friends is, that they are nowise impatient. 
He will wait till you are ready to hear him, without pressing 
for an audience." Thus saying, he led the way out of the 
library, and each retired to his own chamber. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

At a very early hour on the followingmorning the party from 
the Chateau d'Artonne, accompanied by a number of ser\^ants, 
and carrying with them such provisions and luxuries as might 
be supposed necessary in a very savage country, but in no 
other, set out for the baths of the Mont d'Or. Their first 
halting-place was at Clermont, where they stopped to dine ; 
but, as tney intended to revisit that town on their way back, 
they paused only for the meal, and then proceeded on their 
way in two vehicles — the large, old-fashioned travelling 
carriage of Monsieur de St. Medard, with its straight sides, 
but comfortable interior, and a cliaise-de-poste belonging to 
the Count d'Artonne, much in the shape and form of a large, 
roomy cabriolet. The count had arranged the party accord- 
ing to his taste, declaring that they would take it m turns, 
two and two, to journey in the cTiaise-de-poste ; and during 
their first day's expedition, the countess, the viscount, Francis 
de Langy, and Julie d'Artonne, occupied the travelling coach, 
while the count himself, perhaps in consequence of ms con- 
versation over-night with his young guests, took his place in 
the chaise-de-poste \vith the Abbe Arnoux. 

Hard must be the heart and stiff the exterior, cold the 
feelings or very rigid the education of those persons who 
can travel together along rough roads and through picturesque 
scenery without casting away from them the husk of reserve, 
and becoming familiar — nay, intimate — with their fellow-tra- 
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vellers. Long years of acquaintance, indeed, make us less 
friendly with other heings hke ourselves than some forty or 
fifty miles over stony causeways and amidst bad inns. All 
the little inconveniences that one has to suffer, all the little 
acts of kindness, attention, and assistance that one has to 
show, remove everything like distance ^d stifihess, and 
create those minor interests, those small gratitudes, those 
pleasant courtesies, which soften wonderfmly the way for 
regard and intimacy. If Francis de Langy and Julie 
d'Artonne, when they began their journey 3iat morning, 
recollected at all that they were a young lady and gentleman 
approaching that age when early fieedom is to be abandoned 
for the sober proprieties of society, they had both forgotten, 
before they reached Clermont, that they were anything but 
boy and girl; and when they set out a^ain, after a hasty and 
imceremonious dinner, were well-nigh calling each other 
Julie and Francis. 

If ever the reader have travelled from Clermont-Ferrand 
to the baths of the Mont d'Or, he will know that the road, 
though perhaps not the finest in all Auvergne, is nevertheless 
full of rich and picturesque loveliness; and every one who 
has passed through or reached the age of love and tenderness 
will Know what an effect is produced upon the minds of two 
young persons of different sexes by the rich, grand, beautiful 
objects of nature ; what new sensations, what fresh and happy 
sympathies, are awakened by the sight of splendid scenery 
with persons of tastes, habits, and feelings like ourselves. 
The worst of it is, too, that sympathies, when once set vi- 
brating, extend their influence to all sorts of neighbouring 
sensations, as the shaking of an earthquake runs along the 
basaltic strata for an immeasurable distance round the spot 
where the volcanic shock was given. Oh I it is wondenul 
how many doors, leading to the most secret chambers of the 
heart, will be cast open, like that of the Arabian robber, at 
the sound of one or two magical words! 

Such was the case with Francis de Langy and Julie 
d'Artonne, though they themselves knew nothing of what 
was going on within them. The reader mav look surprised, 
and exclaim, "What! are you going to make a boy and girl 
of sixteen or seventeen fall m love with each other? — actually 
in love?" 

Dear reader, it is past your power or mine to prevent it.— 
They did! 

ne day was beautifiil: there was no fog, as on the p^^^ 
ceding morning; but a light white cW ^ve^ "^^hadow 
then swept over the sun, and cast a ?JP^;f ^^^fifeague of 
over the mount^ns and the vaUeys. -»^^®^ nevf puy, or 
^ha rnoil TTiaHA a chanse in the scenery— -so"^ ^^ 
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tall Yolcanic mountain, starting up at each turn, and as the 
road wound round its base, presenting strange and yaried 
forma, such as no other country in the world <ftin produce. 
Sometimes it was a green and yelvet slope, stretching up to 
the foot of the Alpine giant that rose tall and blue behmd; 
sometimes it was a black mass of lava and cinders poured 
down to the very verge of the road. Here and there ap- 
peared a wood frmging the mountain's base, and then again 
a rocky prec^iice mth a thousand streams trickling over its 
broad &ce, or a long dim valley with a white cataract rushing 
down in foam in the distance. 

At every two or tiiree hundred yards Julie had still to cry, 
^^ Look theire ! — look there ! Is not that beautiM? That is 
the Fuy de Laschanq>s ! That is the village of Salien ! IQ'ow 
we are passing the pretty little Sioule, which rises up tW 
vidley. Now we shall have to ascend for son^e way, and 
then down to Rochefort." 

^^Let us get out and mount on foot," said Francis de 
Langy. " I should like to make every journey tiirou^ a 
beauoM country on foot or on horseback, and only get into 
^ a carriage when there is nothing to be seen.'' 

Julie was very ready to agree to his proposal; but Madame 
d'Artonne declined the &.tigue, and remained in the carriage 
with Monsieur de St. Medard. The chaise-de-poste^ however, 
whidi led the wair, stopped also, and the count and the abb^ 
descended to walk up tiie hill; but Francis de Langy and 
Julie d'Artonne, with their light young limbs, far outstripped 
the other two, although they stopped every now and then to 
gaze at the scenery around. 

Onward they went, talking oheerMly and lightly of m 
thousand things, and suiFerii^ eadi subject that presented 
itself to carry them away into its manifold collateral branches, 
so tiwt heaven only knows where their youn^ thoughts 
wandered before they readied the top of the hill. At all 
events, when the rest of the party came up, they were both 
in deep meditation; and both nad to rouse themselves, to re- 
enter the carriage and proceed on the way. The journey 
was a somewhat long one for the roads and customs of that 
day; and, consequently, at Rochefort they stopped to ezamine 
the curious little town, built, as it were, in tiie cleft of a rock, 
and the hill with its old chateau, now 1 believe destroyed, and 
the basaltic columns in one of the two neighbouring valleys. 

Each party had its comment, and its emojonent of the 
scenes they witnessed, according to age and circumstances. 
The elder four looked back to the feudal times when 
Auvergne had lords of its own, and to the strange change 
in the state of all things which had taken place within liie 

last r^ntiirv. 



" How much greater a difference," said the Count d'Artonne, 
" has been made by the passing of the last hundred years 
than by that of any two or three ages before!" 

^^ It has been effected," repUed Monsieur de St. Medard, 
'^ by the reign of Louis the Fourteenth." 

*' And by the government of the Begent Duke of Orleans," 
added the Abb6 Amoux. '^ Luxuries and vices effect greater 
changes in sodety than even the lightning of war, or the 
earthquake of pobtical convulsion." 

'^As the chemists show us," rejoined Monsieur de St. 
Medard, ^^ that a few drops of acid will corrode and dissolve 
the steel which the hardeU blow could not penetrate." 

'^Anatomists, too, tell us,^' observed the abb4, "that, 
when soft things and hard are placed together, it is the soft 
that always mould the hard to their own diape. Thus, bo»es 
have been affected by the pressure of the junsdes." 

"Ay," said the Count d'Artoime; "and here in Auvergne 
we see tlmt the waters have ev^ywhere channelled the 
solid rock to suit their own loenvenience, making them- 
selves valleys for thdr ^>ourae, as we make ourselves roads 
to travel on." 

What was the conversation of JuHe and Frauds de Langy? 
It was of the beauty of the scenery, the loveliness of the day, 
the clearness of thie stream that sparkled by, Ihe happiness 
ctf dwelling amongst such sight» of loveliness, where IVancis 
said truly that he could remain for ever. There mingled, 
however, with the rest, many a wild flight of fancy, many an 
image and many a thought which poets might have been 
proud of, ^ringing from the best jGaiuitain of poetry that the 
world possesses — deep feeling; a fountain which is only, 
perhaps, found vexj bright and pure before the dust and 
ashes of earth have foU^i XEpon it and troubled the waters 
thereof. 

So well were they contented with ihe little town of Boche- 
fort and its wild scenery, thaA they almost regretted when 
the time came to journey <m to the Mont d'Or; but, as they 
had some way still before them through a mountainous 
country, they could not linger- long; and, entering the car- 
riages agfdn as the shadows were growing long, they set out, 
and reached the inn at that fomous watering-place just as 
ni^t was falling. 

The two young travellers saw the deep shadows gathering 
on the hills with regret; but the rest of the party were well 
pleased to close the pleasant labours of the day in «• 5^^ 
which the care of the good old courier, Pierrot, had maae»« 
cwnfortable for them as possible. Everj^hing had been ^^^ 
pared for the most cheerful meal of the ^"f,' ? ^ound a weU- 
an-hour after theirturival they were aU aeaxe j 
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coTered table; but, strange to say, all were more grave 
and thoughtful than during the journey. Once or twice, 
indeed, as they had driven along, /ulie had fallen into a deep 
reverie ; but the ever-changing objects had called her quickly 
from herself tiU the day's enjoyments and excitement were 
over. Then she grew sad again, and Francis de Langy also 
was more pensive. The conversation took a serious turn ; 
and, as he had been encouraged by his uncle to do on all 
occasions, he mingled with it, though modestlv. 

Julie listened to him with attention and with surprise, as 
perhaps the reader might, if we were to pause in order to 
relate all that he said. It would, indeed, be almost worth 
while to do so, had we space ; for the mixture of voutMul- 
ness, almost boyishness, which he showed in all matters 
where feeling and imagination were concerned, with the deep 
thought and clear reasoning which had been gained by sm. 
education amongst men, was not a Httle curious in itself; 
and it might suggest the question, whether in ffeneral with 
young people we do not make a mistake, and whether it be 
not necessary to instruct the heart and the mind at the same 
time, and keep the one in its knowledge upon a par with the 
other. But we have much before us, and we must go on, 
closing this chapter here, as the next records an adventure 
which ought to have an apartment to itself. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Several days had passed, and seldom had Time, whose 
wings, in moments of happiness, are always those of the 
swallow, darted on more rapidly than he had done with 
Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne. Julie, for her part, 
seemed now to have forgotten whatever was the cause of 
"those passing clouds which, as we have shown, hung upon 
her when first she was brought before the eyes of the reader. 
The light-heartedness of character natural to her age and 
disposition hai all returned, everything like the reserve pro- 
4uced by newness of acquaintance had passed away, and she 
and her younff companion were as old mends as if they had 
known each other twenty years. It may be asked if Monsieur 
and Madame d'Artonne saw all that was going on, and if 
they approved of it; if Monsieur de St. Medard marked the 
boyish ^ndness of his adopted son for the beautiful girl with 
whom he now passed his whole time. The answer is veiy 
sunple: they all saw it; they all approved of it; they all 
desired the union of Francis de Langy and JuUe d'Artonne. 
^ was to some far future day they looked, it is true; but 
1 it was a pleasant scheme, which had struck them all the 



moment they had seen those two bright yotmg beings stand- 
ing side by side in the window of the ch&teau. Madame 
d'Artonne had whispered it to her hnsband; the count had 
laughed, and told it to St. Medard; and the yisconnt had 
grasped his friend's hand, and^ replied warmly, "With all 
my heart I" 

Nerer did the flower of love, which, frail and delicate as 
it looks, will grow up amidst storm and tempest, and bud 
and blossom, how fairhr and how often! amidst wintry deso- 
lation — never did tW flower of love first rise under a warmer 
or more genial sunshine, with a promise of a brighter and a 
fairer summer. But it may be often remarked, that, when 
it comes forth under such favourable circumstances, when an 
unseasonable warmth nurses it from the ground, and every- 
thing promises it a Mr and happy season, the flower seldom 
lives to cast its petals and to change to fruit. Either sickly 
and delicate in itself, it fades speedily, or else it withers in 
the fire of the sunshine in which it was bom, or else some 
summer-day tempest comes upon it with thunder and with 
hail, and beats the broken blossom to the earth from whi(^ 
it rose. Seldom, very seldom, does it live long; but, if it 
does, it affords to us human beings one of the few bright 
proofs that we have of such a thing as happiness being pos- 
sible upon earth. 

All then smiled upon the kindling aflection of Francis de 
Langy and Julie d'Aitonne ; they were all delighted to see 
that an alliance which they so greatly wished would have 
in it an ingredient so seldom found in the marriages of France 
— ^love. Monsieur de St. Medard had known that passion, 
and had been disappointed; he therefore longed to secure 
the child of his adoption against that bitterness in the cup of 
life which he himself had tasted. Monsieur and Madame 
d'Artonne had also felt love — love for each other; and, 
knowing the greatness of the blessing, they eagerly sought it 
for their child. Thus they gladly saw, as I have said, the 
fhture union of Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne founded 
iip<m the basis of early attachment, and they had so far yielded 
to the custom of then: country as to determine on it without 
consulting them. 

The love of boys and girls is an object on which grey- 
bearded men vent much spleen and scorn; but depend upon 
it, reader, where it exists in reality, it is the sweetest thing 
tha* ever life knows; it is the violet of 'our short year of 
existence. The rose is beautiful, richer in hues, full of p^- 
fume and brightness, as she flaunts her gay hosom m tne 
ardent sun of June; but give me the ^^«l^*^f j/of J^n^^ 
violet, that scents with her odorous }>^®f *^ *^^ JSna from the i 
firmed ^ring; the soft, the timid violet, retreax ms ^ 
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gauze with htT bliie eye cast down; the firstr sweet clilldof 
the sweetest senson; the tenderest, the gentlest of all the 
flowers a£ the field, tiie «mhlem of earnest and umocent 
aifeotkaL. 

No, there is nothmg like it! In all after years we majr 
lay our hand upon what joy we will — ^pure and innocent it 
mast he, to hear ihe comparison for a moment — ^hut I say, 
we may lay our hand upon what joy we will in after exist- 
ence, we shall never find anything on the earth like the first 
flower (^ the heart. 

Thus It went ea, Hien, with every encoiyragement that it 
could receive from all who heheld the growing love of the 
two ycmng |>eo^ who have heen placed hefore ihe eyes of 
..the reader. The encouragement was not open, indeed; that 
is to say, there were no words spoken, no lunts given g£ that 
whidi was in contem^ation between the two &milies^ hnt 
evary &eiUty &r being t^ether was i^rded, and every 

Xrtunity for ^Eijoying m ^t society of each other those 
but hi^-toned pl^ilres whidi might so entwine thcdr 
mutual love with bri^it and e^erla^ang memories as to .add 
to the mortal passicm those is^mga whidi jeem bom fixr 
jimnortality. 

Madame d^Artoone was not a prudent woman: she was 
something far better — a good one. She was one of those who 
preiserve in their hearts, notwithstanding some intercourse 
with the world, the brightest of the three jewels which form 
the (S'own oi Ohari1y--the thinking no evil^ and, as Ihe 
greater part of her Me had been passed at a distance from 
the court of Prance, the shaddes which that court and its 
habits imposed, even upon the education of a d»i^iter, had 
not taken hold of her mind. Thus Julk, as we have at first 
shown her, had never, in the midst of her wild native moom- 
tarns, been subjected to the constant superintendence of the 
geuvemante or the lonne^ but had roamed about at large, 

fuarded by prmdples which had been carefully instilled into 
er young heart, and trusted by her parents entirely to Ihe 
supervision of die best of all guides and rules — conscience. 
The same course was pursued still; and neither her &ther 
nor her mother thought it at all more necessary that they 
should have a watdiful eye upon her because Prancis de 
Langy was her conraanion. 

The short visit of the party to the baths of the Mont d'Or 
had been cosseted; everything in that neighboudiood 
which could be seen had been examined; and sweeping 
round, with various exinirsions to difierent points, from the 
eastern to the western side of the hills, imd makmg a c^!i- 
siderable part of the journey on horseback, they had reached 
the little town of Pontgibf»id, on the road from Aubusson to 
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'Clermont, not mthout some fatigtie to the elder part of the 
family. 

" WeU, Monsieur Amoux," said the count, as they sat 
ciiscussiQg their plans for the fdUowmg day, " busiBess will 
take me to Fontaumur, and Monsieur de St. Medard accom- 
panies me in t^ chcnse-de-poste; sows must haye yoH ei^er 
to stay and entertain Madmne d'Artomie, who is too lir^ 
for any fresh expeditions, or to find something curious to 
show these two young people, and accompany them to 
see it." 

" That will be easily done," replied the a^ib^, " fw one of 
the most remarkable objects in AuYei^ne hss m this neigh- 
bosnrhood. Francis must Ttsit it, but 1 do not know whe&er 
Mademoiselle ti'Artonne may not &id it too fiitiguing." 

" Oh, no, nol" cried Julie eagerly; " I will not be left out 
of the party." 

" We sludl ha?ve to ride a con^derable part of <^e way," 
said the abb^ " and the rest of ihe journey miMt be p«r- 
i^ermed on foot, mdess dndeed they haTe irapioyed the paths 
since I was here before. You will have a walk of two good 
lioure, Mademedselle d'Artonne." 

" Oh! Julie is the best walker in the pro^fintoe," sepSied 
the countess. 

^^ Besides, Monsieur Amouz," «ried Julie kiughingly, 
aUoding to some mists&es whidi Moncaeur Amoux Imd nude 
at the Mont d'Or, " what wovld you do for an interpreter 
if I were not with you? You wouJd never get back to Pont- 
^baud : whenever wiy of our good Auvergnats told you to go 
to the right, you would think he meant to l^e left. No, no : 
you must have your interpreter." 

So was it setUed. Three of the small horses of Auvergne 
were hired at Pontgibaud on i^ following morning; and at 
an early hour Ibe abb^, accompanied by ms pupil and Julie 
d'Artonne, set out in the direction of the Httle village, or 
rather hamlet, of Chalucet; for, when I saw it, some half- 
dozen houses of an extremely poor character were all that it 
contained; and prdbably it was not a place of much more 
importance at the time of this tale, though I remember 
having seen some old walls, half fallen down, whidh inc^ated 
^frt there had been more and probably better houses in the 
place in times long past. 

However that may be, beyond Chalucet the horses could 
not go; and leaving them in the care of one of the P®*®^^®' 
whose jargon was perfectly incomprdiensible both to t^e 
abb^ and Francis de Langy, the former asked, **^^ ^ot 
inferpretation bf Julie d'iitonne, ^^^,^^ ^^^^for such he 
have a guide to accompany them. The ok^va ^^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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the fields. "If you go down to the valley," he said, "and 
you cannot miss your way down that path, you will find a 
man fishing in the stream. He can show you ahout, I dare 
say; for, though he's a stranger here, he seems to know the 
country well enough." 

" I am afiraid," said Julie, laughing, after she had translated 
this reply; " I am afraid that this is yeur only chance, for 
our good people of Auvergne are not fond of quitting their 
flocks." 

"Oh! I can find the way myself," said the ahb^; " it was 
only for greater security, so let us go;" and down the steep 
path they accordingly proceeded, winding in and out through 
some of the most curious scenery that they had yet seen. 
Rocks of black lava swept round on every side, and large 
detached blocks here and there seemed resolved to obstruct 
the forward progress of the path, which, nevertheless, like 
the perseverance of a quiet but firm spirit amongst the diffi- 
culties and obstacles of the world, pursued its way onward 
imceasingly, turning round those obstructions which it could 
not surmount. 

" Hark, Francis I" said Julie, stopping, and laying her beau- 
tifiil hand upon his arm, after they had gone some way laugh- 
ing and talking; " hark. Monsieur Amoux! do you not hea^ 
a loud sound? It surely cannot be thunder. If so, we had 
better seek shelter immediately, for our storms in these 
mountains are not like those of any other place. Many people 
and cattle are destroyed by them every year." 

"Oh, no; it cannot be thunder!" exclaimed Francis de 
Langy ; " there is nothing but a light cloud here and there, 
and besides it goes on." 

The abbd had Kstened to what they said with a smile. "It 
is a singular sound," he replied at length, " and one I never 
heard anywhere but here. Is it not Uke the roaring of a 
volcano?" 

" Oh! I know what it is," cried Julie: " it is the noise of a 
cascade." 

" No," answered the abb^; " it is simply the murmuring ol 
the river Sioule, which, flowing over a bed of lava, and wind- 
ing in and out amongst a thousand rocks of the same reso- 
nant material, seems as if it were imitating, for us of modem 
days, the voice, which it must have often heard, of the fierce 
volcano at the foot of which it rulis. The sound rises, how- 
ever," he added, " and seems to gather its greatest strength 
about this point, for it becomes much fainter when you reach 
the bank of the river below." 

As he spoke, he led the way on, and in a few minutes they 
reached the valley of the Sioule, which presented to their 
eyes one of the most extraordinary, wild, and interesting 



scenes that it is possible to find on earth. On one side of 
the valley rose a stupendous mountain of granite, round the 
base of which flowed a beautifully clear stream, scarcely 
more, at the time I speak of— which it must be remembered 
was in the middle of summer — ^than a foot in depth at any 
place, and in general not above five or six inches. But few 
trees, and those scattered at great distances upon small 
patches of vegetabk mould, stood out from the cold grey 
mountain, serving in their insignificance to afford some mea- 
sure of its tremendous height. 

On the other side of the valley appeared, however, the ob- 
ject for which the abbe had brought them thither. This was 
one of those enormous masses of lava which characterise 
Auvergne ; a mountain in itself, completely hiding from the 
eyes below the still higher mountain behind it. On its 
strange wild face were seen several deep caverns, blacker 
than its own blackness; at least so they appeared as the sun 
then fell ; and from them, distinct and clear, as if actually 
pouring forth in molten fury, were several tremendous streams 
of lava, now hardened into rock, but marked out from each 
♦ other hy wide irregular slopes of the fern and heath which 
carpeted the mountain. Two of these streams especially 
caught the eye of the travellers, sweeping round upon the 
right and left, like the ruined walls of some vast amphi- 
theatre, and apparently bounding the irruptions that had 
taken place, for all the lesser torrents of lava seemed em- 
braced within those two gigantic arms. 

As if to form the strongest contrast possible with the mag- 
nificent wildness of the mountain scene above, the banks of 
the stream on either side were covered with exquisite soft 
turf of a vivid green ; while the clear waters between those 
velvet banks sparkled with the brightness of a diamond over 
the fragments of dark stone that formed its bed. Julie and 
Francis de Langy gazed with astonishment, wonder, and awe; 
and although the abbe had seen this extraordinary spectacle 
before, he could not behold it even a second time without 
being strongly and strangely moved by a sight which has, 
perhaps, no parallel in nature. 

But one object in the whole prospect diminished the effect 
upon the mind, which was the figure of another human 
being. It was a scene which required perfect soHtude to 
bring out all its beauties, and that one object undoubtedly 
detracted greatly from the general effect. Neither was his 
occupation one of those the nature of which at all ^^YT^I 
nised with the objects round. He was castmg the ^^^^^X 
into the c\ear water; and certamly, whatever chaxin^ea^ ^^^ 
scenery may give to the sport of fishing, the sport , ^ r^^j^^ 
noting to the poetical beauty of the scenery. ^ 
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a goatherd, any of the objects of pastord life, might not 
have jarred so harshly on the si^ht; but when the abM, afler 
gazing round for some five minutes in perfect 'silence, at 
length said in a low tone, " There is our guide, I suppose,** 
Jtme coidd not refrain from exclaiming, " I wish he were 
away; he spmls the landscape sadly.'* 

" He does indeed," replied Francis de Langy ; " neither is 
his costume particularly picturesque. The pldn brown cloth 
of Auverffne would suit such a scene as this better than that 
smart-looking Parisian frock." 

" We must speak with him at all events," rejoined the 
abb^; " for although, as I said before, I believe I could find 
the way about the place myself, yet it may save you fatigue, 
fiiir lady, to have the shortest road pointed out to us." 

Thus speakinff, he advanced towards the stranger; but ere 
they had taken half-a-dozen steps, Julie exclaimed, " Why, 
^at is strange ; 'tis surely Jean, one of the servants of Ma- 
dame de Bausse." 

Intent upon his fisMng, and his ear filled with the murmur 
of the stream, the man had not remarked their approach. 
When he did so, however, a sudden look of surprise passed * 
over his countenance, perhaps not altogether unmingled with 
alarm. If there was anv such feeling, it passed away in an 
instant; and, pulling off his hat as he recognised Made- 
moiselle d'Artonne, he said, *^ Ah ! Mademoiselle Julie, is thai 
you? Who would have thought to see you here?" 

" Or you either, Jean Marais," she answered. " How is 
it that Madame de Bausse has parted with you?" 

The man paused for a dngle instant ere he replied, but he 
then said easily, " Why, mademoiselle, the young marquis 
being away, you know she had no great use for me ; so I 
took a day's noliday to bring tiiese sleek gentlemen out of 
the Sioule ;" and he pointed to some fine trout which lay upon 
the bank. 

Julie made no xaswer, but cast her beautifiil eyes down to 
the ground, and remained in thought for a moment or two, at 
the end of which period Francis de Lan^ perceived that her 
cheek turned very pale. A painful feehng that he could not 
define to himself came again over his heart; and Hie abb^ 
beii^ at that moment in conversation with the servant in rc^ 
gard to his capability of guiding them over the mountain, 
tiie youth resolved he would satisfy himself at once, Mid put 
a question which no age after seventeen would have ventured 
to utter. 

" You seem greatly interested in this Marquis de Bausse, 
Mademoiselle d'Artonne," he said. " I suppose you are much 
attached to your cousin." 

Julie started, and replied, with the same youthfiil frank- 
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ness wMeli had diaracterised ttk question, ^* Oli, no! I dis- 
like him very jnncli;" and the colour momited in her cheek 
again. "I was only thinking,'' she said, " that all this is very 
strange;'' and agmn she Mi into thonght. 

In the mean tone the abb^ had asked Ihe fisherman to qnit 
his occupation £>r the moment, and gtdde them over ^e 
hill; but the valet laughed, saying, "I don't know ten steps 
from the banks of the stream, so Ihat it would be the blind 
leading the blind, Monweur I'Abb^." 

" You must be better acquainted with the country than we 
are," rejoined the abb^; "for I am the only one of the party 
who has ever visited it, and that was twenty years ago." 

The man, however, seemed imwSling to ^ve up his sport; 
and the travellers, after wandering fbr some way along the 
course of the vidley, turned to take another view of the pre- 
cipitous steep, from whose caverns, mmumb^ed centuries 
ago, poured forth the torrents of fire which have left such 
extraordinary vestiges behind them. What was the surprise 
of Julie and Francis de Langy to behold, from the point at 
which they were now placed, the scene entirely changed f 
For an instant they could scarcely help believing that the 
dead volcano had siiddenly rekindled into angry Hfe; for 
several of the caverns in the mountain, while some still re- 
mained sombre and dark, had assumed a fiery glare, as if 
flames and torrents of lava were about to burst forth. 

The abb^ saw and enjoyed their surpnBe. " It is from this 
ade only," he said, "that you really see iiie caverns; before 
they were cast into deep shadow, and iAie red ochreous 
ocdour, whidi has been produced by combustion, was con- 
cealed till we got into this portion." 

Julie gazed almost awe-struck. "It is beautifiil," she 
sud, " bttfe very fearM. What a sight it must have been to 
behold such frirnaces in: activity l" 

"It looks like the moutii of the infernal regions," said 
Francis de Langy. 

" And doubtless," replied the abbd, " firom such scene as 
this the poet took hii» picture of the entrance to Pluto's kmg- 
dom. t% is indeed sublime. But what think you, Made- 
moiselle d'Artonne? You are a good climber; will yoit 
ventiire up to the caves themselves? It is a difficult and not 
a rerr sm ascent, if I recollect rightly." 

June laughed. "Oh I where you and Francis go, Men- 
sieur Amoux," she answered, "I shidl find no ^"®*^^^*^' 
Mine are mountain feet, a great deal more accustomed t 
tread the rocks and lava of Anvergne than the terraces ^^ ^ 
rtreeta of Versailles and Paris. I should not wona^ ^^^^ 
had to help you both; but whatever we do m« ^^^ n 
quicklv, for I am afraid there will be a storm ^)eio 
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" Oh, no," said the abh^, lookmg up to the sky; "I do not 
think so; and I am a meteorologist, you know," he added, 
with a grave smile at his own pretensions. 

"But I am an Auvergnate," answered Julie, laughing; 
'* and we all learn these things in our country, Monsieur £r- 
noux. We have ptenty of practice in marMng the changes 
<rf weather, I can assure you; for we often see three com- 
pletely different climates in one day, and very seldom have 
the same for three days together. However, if a storm did 
come on, we could find ]^enty of places of shelter here, for 
Nature has provided ifs with houses in the rock." 

"As she almost always does," said the abb^, "wherever 
there is an evil or a danger affording a remedy or an escape; 
even as God," he added, always willing to inculcate a lesson 
— "even as Grod never suffers us to be tempted without 
affording us a warning and offering us a resource. But 
come, my dear children; the easier way, if I recollect, lies 
round that large stream of lava: there is a Uttle path runs 
through the heath, which carries us easily haUT up the 
ascent." 

The road was readily found, and the greater part of it 
presented no serious obstacles. In the end there was, in- 
deed, some' difficult climbing to be accomplished; but, as 
Julie had foreseen, her mountain habits rendered the ascent 
more easy to herself than to either of her companions. 
Francis de Langy, it is true, fldl of youth, vigour, asd 
activity, surmounted all the impediments in the way widi- 
out much trouble: the only difficulty, indeed, that he met 
with proceeded from his employing more strength than was 
needful, and by a bolder spring or heavier tread displacing 
here or there a mass of the lava, which went rolling down 
into the valley below. The good abb^, however, found 
that twenty years had made a great difference in his agility, 
as most men do who try; but, proceeding slowly and cau- 
tiously, he went on without danger, refusing all aid from 
his younger companions. 

Often, indeed, was he obliged to stop for a moment, but 
yet the good man would look up well pleased to the rock 
above him, where they stood waiting his coming; while 
Julie's eyes sparkled with pleasure and excitement, and her 
fair cheek glowed with exercise; her small, full lips panting 
all the wmle with the pure breath of the mountain -wind. 
Even age, the sad diluter of all admirations, could not pre- 
vent the abb^ from saying in his own heart, " Well, for a 
being of this earth, she is certainly very lovely." 

Monsieur Amoux, however, was not the only one who 
idmired; and Francis de Langy, as he stood beside her, or 
Bade an excuse to render her aid where she needed it not, 



eazed ^th still deeper Mid more glowinff feelings upon 
his lovely companion, and, plunging into me whirlpool of 
thoughts which their situation suggested, soon lost himself 
amidst a thousand bright but yagne sensations. 

Thus going on, they at length reached the mouth of one 
of the ^sk caverns, and there paused for some sh<»*t time to 
rest themselves, studying curiously, as they sat upon a block 
of Java which had taken the form of a natural bench, the 
innumerable curious lichens and mosses which had gathered 
in the shadier parts of the rock. The next they came to 
was all bare *, and the entrance, which was exposed to the 
heat of the sun, was so scorched, that the lava, which has a 
peculiar properW of absorbing and retaining heat, actually 
burned the hand that rested upon it. The air in the inside 
of the cave, too, was suffocating and oppressive; and Julie, 
when she felt it, again shook her head, saying, '' We shall 
have a storm. Monsieur Amoux." 

^Nevertheless, forward they went upon their way, examin- 
ing all the curious objects that surroimded them, comparing 
them with other creations of nature or productions of art, 
and in the sportive revelry of unrestrained imagination de- 
riving a thousand beautifol %ures, a thousand wild^ specu- 
lations, a thousand bright conceptions, from the world of 
wonders through which they passed. Circling round the 
front of the great volcanic mass, they at length reached the 
very summit, and then saw that it was but as the first step 
to another giant mountain behind, apparently of ^anite. 
But a different object instantly attra<ited their attention : an 
immense heavy cloud rolling from the base of that other 
mountson towards them, and seeming to sweep the little plain 
on which they now stood. 

" We shall have a fog, I think," said the abbe. 

"No, no," replied Julie, with a look of aj^prehension; 
" there is a storpi coming; a storm of hail, I thmk. Let us 
get down to one of the caves as fast as possible; we might 
be beaten to death by the hailstones." 

There was no time for delay; for, almost as Julie spoke, 
a bright flash of lightning blazed over the face of the dark 
grey mass; and, running down as fast as possible, the whole 
party made their way, not without danger, towards the last 
cave which they had quitted. To say the truth, it was not 
tligt. which se^^ed likely to afford the best shelter, being 
formed principally by a mountain of soorise, cinders, and 
earth, which appeared to have been driven back .l>y. ^ 
^vancing stream of lava, with which it was P?™y ,^^3 ni 
laad- from which it was partly det^ed- ^f^^^^U began 
qgoice, however; for before they Reached it ^ ^^ tlMi^wo 
t0 f^ with a degree of violence of which neiw 
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men had any ptrevicras coneeptkm. Unprepared &r what 
was coming, Frauds de Langy, though young, strong, and 
aetiTe, stM^ered with tl^ bLDws; but, almost at the same 
moment, t^Sie put her hand to her head and fell. Tenfold 
strength seemed to be giyen to hun in a moment; and, 
catdrag her np in his arms, he bore her into the caYcm, 
which, tiiough not twenty steps distant, sbe migti hardly 
otherwise have reached alive. 

*' Julie! dear Julie !" he cried, as he placed her in safety. 

"I am not hurt," she exclaimed; "I am not much hurt. 
— ^Buttheabfo^? Poor Monsieur Armnix?" 

Francis de Lan^ darted out of t^e cavern, and rudied 
towards the spot where the good ecclesiastic, with his &ce 
and hands bleeding, was crouching under the ro<^, winch 
only in part i^ieitered him. Half-canning, half-dragging 
him along, his pupil at length got him into 3ie cave, though 
not till both were terribly bruised. 

"Oh, Monsieur Amouxl" cried Julie; "you are sadly 
hurt, I fear." 

" No, no, my child," replied the old man. " It is but a 
little blood; one of these dreadful hailstones has cut my ^ 
and my cheek. But you? you fell too, my child; and poor 
Francis has suffered more tiian either." 

Julie gazed at her young companion with an anxiocB and 
inquiring look; but lie relied, with a laugh, "Oh, no, no! 
I am not hurt. It is nothmg. If you two are safe, I trust 
to have many a worse beadi^ than this before I die. Let 
me wipe the blood from your face. Monsieur Amouz. 
Juhe, are you sure vou are not hurt?" 

" Oh, no!" she cned; "no: the hail made me stf^ger, and 
I stumbled over some stone, I fancy; but I am not hurt, only 
a little bruised." 

As she spoke, she clasped her hands over her eyes, for 
just then came another awful flash of lightmng, which seemed 
to fill the whole valley with fire. 

"Good heaven! what hailstones!" exdaimed Francis de 
Langy. "They are absolut^y masses of ice. Hiat poor 
fellow in the viSley will be killed !" 

"I trust not," replied Julie; "he knows Auvergne well, 
and would never go far on such a day as this without having 
marked out some place of shelter. I un afitdd you are 
much hurt, Monsieur Amoux," she ccmtinued, as she saw 
the good abb^ bending down his head upon his hands. 

"No, my dear young lady," answered the abb^, after a 
moment's pause; " I was thanking Grod that I am not much 
hurt. — ^Turn your eyes from the lightning, my son: it might 
blind you." 

"Come away, Francis; come away!" exclaaned Julie 



d'Artonne, laying her hand tipoii the arm of her young 
ootx^^amoB, who was gazing out from the mouth of the 
cayem nptm the strange but magnificent sight afforded by 
the valley at their feet; "do not stand rashly there in the 
Ml glare." 

There were few dangers to which Francis de Langy would 
not willingly have exposed himself to hear such words as 
those ; and, drawing heuck with Julie into the farther part of 
the cave, they seated themselves on a |»le of volcanic frag- 
ments near good Monsieur Amoux. The storm every mo- 
ment grew more and more terrible ; the flashes of the 
lightning were incessant, and of a fearM vividnest, glancing 
round and roimd the cave, ^id exposing to the eye all the 
grim features of those innermost recesses which the light of 
day never revealed. Julie d'Artonne drew closer and closer 
to her lover's side ; and, as fear ever makes one of us weak 
beings cling to another, breaking down all the barriers which 
custom places between man and man, she put her arm 
through his, and in trembling apprehension hid her eyes 
upon his shoulder, while he soothed her with all those 
tender caresses which nothii^ but the terrors of the mo- 
ment would luive emboldened him to offer. He supported 
her with his arm; he kept her hand clasped in his; aud, 
though he could not but feel that it was a dreadfrd hour, the 
termination of which to all of them no one could tell, he tried 
to persuade his dear Julie, as he called her, that there was 
no danger, and that the storm would soon pass away. 

" One could fancy it the end of the world," said the Abbe 
Amoux ; and so indeed one might have done, for the rock« 
and mountains of sonorcms basalt, which had mxdtipHed the 
low murmurs of the Sioule till they had soimded like thim- 
der, now echoed the voice of the thunder itself from rock to 
rock and cavern to cavern, till the very mountain seemed 
to shake, and one could feel the vibration of the air upon 
^e cheek as well as on the ear. The filing of the haQ 
added to the roar, and the gush of accumulating waters 
mingled therewith, so ^at never, probably, did the ear of 
man, except in some of those vast ccmvtdsions which, with 
intervab of unnum^red s^es, change the £ice of the whole 
globe, hear such a combination of terrific sounds as then 
edioed through the valley of Chalucet. 

Sheltered as th^ were, however, the hail was no longer 
to be feared, and ^e thunder was more awftd than danger- 
oos; but a greater peril than any they had yet ^°®^^^! 
awaited them, even at the moment when they *^^^fgd with 
«^es secure. The hail gradually ^^f^^J^^t poured 
ram, then ceased, and gave way to a ^^^J^ ^hich lay 
dawk from the sky, ^ Urge lumps of ace^j— ^ 
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piled up mare than a foot in height at the mouth of the 
cavern, began to melt. Large drops of water percolatmg 
through jthe arch of the cave dropped with a heavy splash 
upon. the ground; some pieces of the rock of the vault fell 
likewise; and at the same time a rushing sound, differing 
from aU which had been heard before, came suddenly upon 
the ear. A rivulet was first seen trickling along the path at 
the entrance of the cavern, driving away the hail before it; 
and then, with a hissing, foamy rush down from the hill 
above, swept an actual torrent, rising, as it passed, some^ 
what above the level ground of the cave, and .pouring in 
with an eddying whirl so as to cover the feet of the poor 
travellers with water. ITot calculating how high it would 
rise, Francis de Langy caught up Julie in his arms, pre- 
paring to rush forth with her, but paused insttotly, seeing 
that it must naturally flow down the hill, and could not 
inundate the place of their retreat above a few inches more. 

At that instant, however, the abbe started up, exclaiming, 
"Quick, Francis! quick, my child! Away, away! the cave 
is falling in!" and on he darted towards the mouth. . 

He reached it not, however; for, before he could do so, 
.a torrent of falling cinders and scoriae poured down from 
above, and struck him to the ground. There was a sad and 
terrible cir, the mouth of the cavern was at once blocked 
up, and all was darkness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

We must now return for a time to the banks of the. stream, 
and to the somewhat discourteous fisherman, who had chosen 
to follow his solitary sport rather .than accompany the .travel- 
lers over the mountain. The name by which Julie addressed 
him must have > already made, the reader aware.'.that he , ik not 
a new acquaintance; but; from. the description -which .we 
gave . of his person when at the Eetme (^k>dftrd, he. certainly 
would not be recognised at the period of which we now speaJcv 
The tall, well-formed, active stripling of fourteen or.fuleea 
had grown into a man of immense powers of body : not «much 
^boveiihe' ordinary height, being about five. feet. eleveuv but 
displaying a frame of great / breadth ;, deep-chested, long,- 
armea, tfin in th^ flank; and without, the slightest approach 
to fatness, but muscular. to. an extraordmary degree. Hi^ 
features were^ s&ort and small, but ^ood; his foreuead large 
and capacious, but with the back of the. head perh^s still 
more so, and with those parts of the. skull in wnich phyenor 
logists supp(«ie' the .organs of observation and oalcul^on to 
lie developed, in a remarkable maimer. To ^peak by the 
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card, and employ the technology with which our phrenological 
friends have turnished us, we will point out that the organ 
df reverence in his head, though not absolutely wanting, was 
very small indeed, but that the organ Of benevolence was 
large and protuberant. Thus, if we might judge, by what 
was on the butside of his sktill, of what was in the inside, 
and, from both,' of what was the character gf his mind and 
disposition," we should have a very curious compound of 
qiialities : considerable intellectual powers, with strong animal 
passions; not much respect for- anything, but a good deal 
of kindness of feeling. A few more traits, dear reader, 
wotdd'make it a perfect Frenchman. 

; The expression of the countenance — in which, to say sooth , 
we put "as much faith as in phrenology — bore out these in- 
dications perfectlj^. * There was a shrewd, intelligent, keen, 
arid rapid look, with no ferocity or harshness in it, but a ffreat 
deal of determination; and that sidelong, half- averted glance 
which we noticed in him as a youth was now altogether gone, 
thfe place thereof being supplied by a sort of impenetrable, 
nonchalant aspect, assumed upon certain occasions, 
r The reader must not suppose that any great change had 
taken place in 'his character, thus to vary the expression of 
his countenance. The fact is, that when a youth, though not 
educated bV any of his relations with the souniiest principles 
in the woirld, yet his fatdts and vices — and they were hot a 
few — were new to him ; and the belief that they must be 
apparent to and condemned by every one he met with gave 
him that downcast look which we have before mentioned. 

He had disposed of it, however, in the most natural man- 
ner possible ; and having discovered two things — first, that 
his fellow-men were not near so sharp-sighted as he had 
imagined; and, secondly, that there were a great many as 
bad as himself, and a great many very much worse — ^he got 
somewhat conceited, not exactly of his bad action^, but of 
the dexterity and courage with which he committed them. 

We have said that he was not conceited of the actions 
theinselves, and, in truth, his tendency was rather away 
frorii them; for, in reality, they were committed more from 
a generalwant of principle than from an inherent inclination 
to wrong; and as the desires and passions of youth, the love 
of adventure, and the recklessness of consequences, diminished 
by slight degrees with years, the temptations were diminished 
also; and he would just as soon have employed ^^^^|M? 
doing what was right, if the opportunity had Presented us^ ^ 
as in doing what was wrong. Habit, inde^d---^aD ^^^ ^^^ 
strong counterpoise; but a man of good "^^®* g,. or later 
very corrupt inclinations generally discovers ^^^^ ^^ g^^a 
that the weight of worldly advantage lies on tn 
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C(Miduct, as well as all the moral inducements; andtlins there 
is ever something with a reasonable being to coimterbf^«ice 
bad habit, if unfortunate circumstances do not lead him 
farther and farther into vice, or society by its severity does 
not drive him to despair. 

The lepers at one time were cast out firom all communkm 
with their fellow-men; they could associate but with lepers, 
and the disease increased and spread. At as after period 
men took them into hospitals and cured them, and the malady 
was gradually extinguished. Mi^ it not be so witfa: Ute 
leprosy of the mind? 

To return to Jean Marais, however. He remained fishtng 
in the s<aream till the pi^y by whom he had been accosted 
began to climb the hill; and then he siud to himself, ^^Naw 
I will get back to Chiducet, and be off as fast as possible. I 
do not covet the jsil at Clermont, partbularly after the 
specimen I have had of it, where, with our g0od laws of 
France, I midl!it very likely remain f(»: nise mo^hs' to oome. 
Ko, no ; I wSl keep out of the way till smnething aiscmt this 
young scapegrace nas been discovered. And yet the girl 
did not se^n to leiow anything of ray situation; aod a nice 
girl, too, the is^~a great deal to giood far my VBgabond 
master." 

While he thus meditated, or rather murnwired to hxmsdf 
— for his thoughts took an audible torn — ^he was batily un- 
doing Ms fishmg-taekle; but just at that moment^ luddiy 
for Mmself and for others, his eye lighted upon a remgrki^^ 
fine trout) the patriarch of the stream, yfku>, lying not &r 
from the suriace, wi<li hk snout to the current and his fins 
moving slowly to keep himself in one place, seemed to invite 
the angler to try his ^U upon him. Jeeoi Marais had too 
much of the spirit of a sportsman to resist the temptatifm. 
He put his rod together again, and cast his fly h^itly on the 
sur&ce of the water, within a few inches of the raonm c^hia 
destined prize. For some little time the trout was obdurate, 
and ten minutes or a quarter of an hour was spent in teadng 
hun to rise. At length, however, as if in a fk of irritatioB, 
the fish darted at the fly, was instantly hooked, and, conscious 
of his powers, darted away, nearly breaking the line that 
held him. Jean Marais was as skilful a fisherman as la^ak 
Walton ; and, though we will not attempt to describe, with 
our quaint old friend's minuteness, the sport that ensued, 
suffice it to say that it cost the angler nearly three-quarters 
of an hour to exhaust the speckled tenant of the stream. At 
lei^h, however, he succeeded in landing on the bank as fine 
a trout as ever was taken in Auvergne, a land justly cele« 
brated for them. 
^ When it was fairly caught, he once more began to pack 



up Ms fiftbiDg-taickle; bat he did not do so widM>ot one or 
two wistM looks sA the sky, and then at the path by which 
he had come down the mountain. But the first di^ of 
thunder, which <mr trayeller s had heard on the top of the 
hiU, warmed him in the yalley <£ wlmi was about to take 
place. 

*' Kg time !" he said ; " no timel I n»tst get to my rock;" 
and, gaUiering up the fi«h he had cai^t, hjs rod, his lines, 
and his basket, without staying to pat them in (»rder, he 
walked through the streaoab, ran. up the green bank on the 
other side, and made the best of his way to » spot where a 
large firagmeut of gr^te, in roUing^down, loeg ages Ix^bre, 
had fallen skntiz^ly a^inst an immense maia of laira, so as 
to fc»in a 43ort of mk^ somewhat like the fonndatiom c^ a chUd's 
house of cards. Some yegetable mould had gathered, by 
one means or aaothec, on &e top oi the xock; and, a small 
stunted ash-tree haying plamted itself is the eceyiee where 
1^ two stanesr met, like dbe feather in a wtaamt's asp^ a wild 
l^d was x^rehed iu llie braaiehefl, tkigiBg. gaily as Jean 
Marai»^ approached. 

It dartodxNi^ when he came near; a&d he eixdaimed,^ with 
a light langbf *^Th»e> — away wi^ yo«i awaywi^youl I 
giye you two nmiutea^to get home, and if yen daoPt, thebail 
wiU cateh yo«." 

Thus saying, he bent himseif down, and got under the 
little canopy formed hy the two stones, drawing in his fish- 
ing-tackle and hi» trout, imd crouching. Inmseli into as com- 
fc^talde a po6itio& aal^ cotdd, withoot -esqiosing, any pact of 
his person or Im gaeds^ to the piltlefs pelraig o£ me stmmu 
The apertiu^ of hk little stoi^ hut iMoed durdctly upon the 
black fiice of the yoicano; and he gased up at it, saying to 
himself, "^ 1 wcHKler where ibey h«re got.tor' 

The moment alter, he saw Fran^ de Langy and JuHe 
d^Artonne runnii^ down the path towards the caye, followed 
by the Abbe Amoux. When he beheld the young, lady fall, 
it is but JT^ee to good Jean Marais to say, timt Im first 
impulse made him start up, as if to help her; but down he 
sat again imme^ately, watching with not uninterested eyes 
while Frs^aets de Langy earned her into the caye, and then 
came out to bring in the abbe. 

^^ He's a fine young fellow, that,'' said Jean Marais. ^^ I 
wonder who that is." 

As the reader well knows, the limits of a hail-stoann are 
very shar|dy defined; and in many districts of ^^^^^e^nc 
of ice, the size of eggs, wiU fidl on (Mie side of » ^^^er ddS 
yineyards and corn-fields to pieces, while *l^f^t a single 
shall be perfectly firee in the clear ^^^Jf^l^^^ the storm 
haa-stom toucHng it. In the pres^ inst»^i J 
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came sweeping across the valley towards Jean Marais, as if 
a dim blacK wall, seamed with a number of perpendicular 
lines, were advancing directly against him ; and so thick and 
tremendous did the hail become, that very speedily the 
immense volcanic moomtain before his eyes grew indisUnct 
and dark, so that for full half-an-hour tne cavern in which 
the travellers had taken refuge was lost to his sight. 

We shall not again describe the storm, which we have 
alreadjr dwelt upon enough in the preceding chapter. The 
lightmng blazed, the thimder roared, the hail-stones fell as 
before; and Jean Marais, well contented with his retreat, 
looked out, sayii^ to himself, ^' Kow, if I had murdered that 
young vagabond the maz«[Yiis, as his foolish mother says, I . 
shoiild be in a greaet fright, I suppose, and think the devil 
was going to take me." 

In his comfortable pkce of re^ige he amused himself as 
well as he could, lookmg at the ^sh he had caught, rolling 
up his Imes, cleaning his hooks, and tattig very Bttle notioe 
of the storm, except every now and then to g9ze forth for an 
instant when the thimder was particularly violent, and ex- 
claim, in a inocking tone, "Well, upon my honour!" till at 
length the hail became mingled with rain, the streams began 
rusning down from the hSls, the thimder diminished in 
frequency and loudness, and the grim features of the opposite 
rocks began to show themselves more distinctly through the 
dim grey deluge. 

" Ay," cried Jean Marais, " a pretty morning's work, upon 
my life! But, hark! — ^what's that?" and, gazing out again, 
he saw an immense quantity of stones and scoriae, and large 
masses of rock, come rolling down the face of the opposite 
precipice, boimding and thundering into the stream. 

His eyes instantlv ran up towards the mouth of the cave 
where he had beheld the travellers take refoge. He could 
no longer see it. He looked to the right, to the left— ^it 
was gone ! 

"Body of life !" he exclaimed, " it must have fallen in upoR 
them!" and, leaving fish, and fishing-tackle, and everything 
else behind him, he darted out, rushed through the stream, 
which was by this time up to his middle, and which, strong 
as he was, nearly bore him away, and with the agility of a 
goat climbed straight up to where the cavern had been. 

The rain was still pouring down in fury, a thousand 
streams were rushing over all the faces of the rock, but the 
httle path, which Julie and her companions had descended to 
reach the cavern, was visible for a considerable way from the 
top of the hill. Then came a space where everything seemed 
to be cast into rough confiision, showing clearly where a con- 
siderable body of earth and rubbish had slipped down the 



hai; and then, about fifty or sixty yards farther on, the line 
of the path could be traced again, winding forward to the 
mouth of another cave. The cinders and scoriae left by the 
descent of the mass which had fallen rendered the footing be- 
tween one point of the little way and another both difficult 
and dangerous. But Jean Marais, without hesitating a 
moment, sometimes balancing himself with difficulty on his 
feet, sometimes clinging with his hands and lying almost flat 
to the face of the mountain, traced on what he conceived the 
direction which the path had t^en, examining accurately 
every step of ground as if he were looking for some lost jewel. 
At length a small prqjectkm of the rock gave him a ftirther 
hold; and under a maser <^die more solid lava higher up he 
perceived a small aperture, scarcely larpe enough to admit a 
m»i's arm. It was mmewhsAi above his head, and tiie task 
of reaching it was by no means easy; foot at length he ac- 
complished it, and, bringing his &ce close to tl»e hole, he 
looked in. All was darkness, however, but he thought he 
beard something like a low groan; and he exclaimed aloud, 
'* Are you there? are you there?" 

" Oh, yes, yes-I" cried a voice from within ; " help us quick ! 
Give us «r, give us air!" 

. " I must fetch assistance," replied Jean Marais ; " keep up 
your spirits; do not fear; you shall soon be delivered." 

" Give VLB air!" answered the voice; "give us air! She 
is fainting! she is dying!" 

*' Ob, no, no, Francis!" cried another voice; "I am 
better, I am better now. It was hope I wanted." 

" Bring help quick, then!" shouted the first voice. 

" Stay," said Jean Marais; " stay. I can give you air, too, 
perhaps. Here is a Imnp of rock I can roll down ; but I 
must take care lest I go down with it ;" and, fixing his two 
hands firmly upon a large block of stone of more than a hun- 
dred pounds in weight, he rolled it slowly over, till, freed 
from the rubbish in which it was embedded, it bounded down 
the hill, rushed over the green slope, and plunged into the 
stream. 

"Take courage! take courage!" cried Jeai# Marais; "I 
will go and bring the folks from Chalucet, and have yon out 
speedily. I must not miss the spot, however," he continued, 
speaking to himself." " There, that shall be my landmark;" 
and Uikmg off his hat he set it upon a projecting piece of rock 
by whieh he had climbed up, put ar large stone in it to keep 
it firm, and then set out for the- hamlet at a pace which put 
his life in danger at every minute. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The most sarriceAble gift m ^le ordinaiy coiffse of life is 
common sense; but in & care^ of dangar and difficidty tkere 
is another, which is perhi^>s but a modiication of it, aaid whidi 
is termed presence of mmd. I haye called it a gift, becaose 
I belieye that it is perfectly innate and nerer to be acquired; 
but certainly, if eyer any one was bom with that o(»ibiiiatioB 
of ready courage^ quick calculation, and promptitude o£actkmy 
which IS so termed, it was Frauds de Langy* The moment 
that he behdd the abbe stricken to the e^rth, he perceiYed 
that to pass in time was impossible ; and, casting hia arms 
round JuHe, he ^ew her suddenly bock ftom the shawerol 
stones and cinders that was &Uing — not to the part of the 
cave where tl^y had previously been seated^ but at ODBe^ and 
with a bound, to tl^ eastern side of the caFem, where be 
had remised, long hekxr^ that the solid lava; formed, aa k 
were, one side of aa ardi^ uado: n^iieh he laliomlly hofed 
for shelter. 

He f<Mmd it as he had expected; but theyery firsiinstant of 
thought made him almost regret that he had obeyed the in* 
p^dse^ and ayoi^d being cru^ied under the M&o^ mass. 
All was darkness; he and the being whom he knredwiNre 
shut in, as in a liying t(»nb, within tik& hard bosom of the 
mountain. A long, a lingering, a terrible death was bei>ca 
them I Eyen if me air whiidi they then l»?eathed was not 
soon exhausted, &mine must g^peedily reach them. He wsaalt 
have the agony of seeii^ her die by the most pidnftilyraiit, 
without the power of giving her the slightest assistanee or 
si:q)port. Such was the terrible |»cture that imaginatiaaft &?8t 
presented; such the oxdj fate tlrat he believed was reserved 
for them. Julie dung toTiiim, trembling violeiitly; and hev 
pressing h^ to his heart, lifted up his eyes, as if seekii^ to 
that heavai which was shut out ^om his sight, and whicn he 
believed that neither wc^d ever behold again. He would 
fain have said something to soothe and contort her, but tbe 
words of consolation died away in his heart and on his tongue; 
and, unable to utter a sound, he pressed his lips upon h^r 
cheek, as if it were the parting kiss of two bangs doomed to 
speedy death. 

At that moment there was a low groan. ^^ Ha, JuHeT' be 
exclaimed ; " there is the poor abb^! Perhaps I can extri- 
cate him and bri£^ him here. Stay for-a m^aent. I will 
try." 

"Oh! it will fall upon you and crusbdy<fif:EFancis I" cried 
Julie. 

"Nay, nay; I must try, dear Julie," he replied; and, feel- 



ing his way fc^rward with his hands^ he seon grasped the 
g(K>d man's cassock. His arm and his head were free, for he 
had been cast backwards in faUing ; but his chest was corered 
with a large mass oi loose shingle, heaped up in a pile, and 
his legs up to his knees were buried in a mass whi^ locked 
up the mouth of the cayem. 

Francis de Langy easily removed the pie that was restmg 
on his breast; but, when he a^mpted to dbeogage the rest 
of his frame, a shower of small stcmes and cinders fell thick 
upon him, and w^*nigh suiiboated him. He perserered, 
howeyer ', and another low groan, as he ^tid so, tc^ him that 
the abbe stiLl lived. The earth was loose and light; and, as 
he laboured to cle^ it a^ray with his hands fr<Ma the body 
of his poor tutor, a hopf^ sprung up in his bosom of beii^ 
able to save himself and her he loved. 

In ten minutes he had succeeded so&r as t» drmr the body 
away, though another shower of stones wasthe eoBseqoeiice ; 
but exclai^i^, gladly, ^^I have freed, hitt, JuMei I hare 
freed himr^ he- bore the old maa slowly and esotioii^y orer 
the ^ashy fioor of the cave towards the spot where at had 
left her. 

^^ Julie! dear Julie 1" he said as he apyoa eh ed, though 
the sensation of tl^ a»r growii^ thftdL aad. waim almoiBt 
deadened the hc^ whieb had arisei^ ^^ there is yet a chance ; 
keep up your courage! The earth is soft and lights and 
easily moved; I can psU down some part into that ode a£ 
the cave, and perhaps Ihrow the rest down infto the valley." 

She made no answer; aad Francis de Langy, beeonung 
alarmed, put oat his hand to feel if she was there. It rested 
upon her &ir, sofr neck ea she bent her head down upon 
hear hands. Her young lover's heart sank, and be thomg^tt 
*^The air is jawing thick; she may fj^nt and die belbce I 
dui accoc^p^sh iti" 

At that moment, however, a loud vcnee, comiag down ap^ 
parently from the upper part of the eave^ shouted, *^ Are joa. 
there? are you there?" And, oh! was there ever sMind on 
this earth so joyfril to the ears of man? 

The reader knows the reply, and knows also that, in a 
moment after, a gleam of li^t broke in up<m the weary 
prison^s in their rocky dungeon. It was like hope ; it was 
hope, and, oh! what is not hope to man! The vitality of 
vitality, the life of his life, the great motive power of all 
exertitm, the strengthener, the consoler, the stay, the great 
battle-sword thai cleaves through the armour of all ^^^ 
saries, the ccmqueror that strikes down opP<>®**^®^^[*^^s 
on reverses, bursts open the gates of the tQi»b, aao. 
upon the neck of Death ! "''' S^Ui^ht was so 

Hope came to them; and though the ray <^ ^ &^ 



faint that thcy^ conld not even see each other's feces by it» 
aid, lo(^ng merely like a dim star high up in the blank space 
arotind, it was sufficient for support, ay, and for joy; and, 
casting his arms round Julie, Francis de Langy excli^med, 
** Thou art saved r 

These words, reader, put, as I have put them, in the second 
person singular, mean more in French than they do in 
English ; but in any language they would have been sufficient 
to show to Julie d'Artonne what were the feelings of h^r 
young lover's heart : that she was his^first thought; that her 
safety was the object first desired; her danger the anguish 
far more* felt than his own. 

'* And thou too, Francis I" she said; " and thou too!" and 
she leaned her forehead on his bosom. 

Never did love before or sirice find its first voice amongst 
such scenes and circumstances. 

A long hour succeeded — ^the passing of which we will not 
attempt to describe — ere any further sounds gave notice to 
the young prisoners that deliverance was near. At length, 
however, the tones which they had heard before again 
reached their ear, asking if they were all well. 

" No, .anything but well," replied Francis de Langy: "the 
abb^ is much' hurt; dead, I fear, or dying." 

"Matin!" cried the man ; and immediately the sounds of 
pickaxes and spades rang through the cavern, with voices 
directing and commenting as the work proceeded. > 

A moment or two after, some of the earth and stones 
rolled down into the cave, and the aperture through which 
the light appeared was considerably enlarged. Julie and 
Francis de Langy turned their first look upon each other, 
but their second was to the poor abb^; and by the dim 
glimmer, which was all that yet reached them, they knelt 
down beside him and gazed upon his features. His cassock 
was soiled by mud and dirt, and a good deal of the loose ashes 
was adhering to his hair ; but, as far as they could distin- 
guish, his features were calm and placid, and it was evident 
that he still breathed, though the groan which had once or 
tAvice burst from his bosom had ceased. 

The rushing sound of falling earth was now clearly distin- 
guished; mingled with the rolhng of large masses of the rock 
down the face of the precipice. The light grew clearer, the 
heavy air more free ; and soon the arms and chest of a man 
labourmg hard with a spade could be discerned, wMi the 
blue sky behind him. The cheerful sunshine, too, shone 
upon his shoulder and his hand, showing that the storm had 
passed away entirely; and, oh! what a bright and beautifol 
sight did that simple gleam seem to the eyes of those who 
had thought that they should never behold it again! But 



we must not pause further upon their sensatiQiiB. It re- 
quired the labour of four men, during at least three-quarters 
of an hour, to enlarge su£&ciently the small aperture, which 
the mas8 of falling earth had left in its descaitf for a human 
being to pass in and out, some masses of stone, which had 
come down with the rest, obstructing the labour, and re- 
quiring both skill and strength to remove. Jean Marais, 
however, worked, like a slave, and by his better sense and 
knowledge effected as much, at least, as all the three good 
Auvergnats together. At length a sufficient passage was 
open^*, but still it was not an easy one, for the loose shingle 
and rock had rolled down into the cave, filling up nearly two- 
thirds of the space; and when Jean Marais himself entered 
to give assistance, he fell twice before he reached the bottom 
of the mound. 

"I will carry her, I will carry her!" cried Francis de 
Langy. 

" K you do, I shall have to carry you," cried Jean Marais ; 
but the youth caught Julie up in his arms as lightly as if she 
had been a child, and with that strength and power which 
strong and resolute feeling generally gives, he bore her out, 
while the stout Picard followed hmi close, steadying the 
young gentleman with his arm whenever the stones rolled 
under his feet. 

"Thank Grodl" cried Francis de Langy when he once more 
set his fair burden down in the fiesh air. "Thank Godl" 

But the sudden change was too great for Julie d'Artonne : 
she turned pale, her head drooped, and she. fell back fainting, 
with the first bre.ath of the wind upon her cheek. 

When Julie reopened her eyes, she felt herself gently 
borne along in a large, rough brown cloak, at that time in 
use amongst the Auvergnat shepherds, which had been 
stretched upon two poles so as to make a sort of litter for 
her. A contrivance somewhat similar had been applied to 
ca^ry the poor Abbe Arnoux; and two or three of the herds 
from the mountains having been added to the party who had 
dug out the travellers. Mademoiselle d'Artonne and the good 
ecclesiastic were carried by the shortest and most convenient 
paths to the httle hamlet of Chalucet. The women of the 
village and the neighbourhood instantly surrounded the suf- 
ferers ;< and the abbe was soon stretched upon a bed, with 
ynd female hands tending him, and every simple means ap- 

eed to recal him to consciousness. As such accidents often 
pjien^.:in .the mountains, the treatment of Monsieur Ar- 
noiix,.ivas not: ^ unskilftil as might have heen expe^d,^^^^ 
ezpeanepce is the best teacher of medicine. ^ ^'^ g!*^ut she 
the good women would fain have tried their P^^^^ached the 
had quiter r^povered from her fainting fit ere sne 



■^S ^THE FALBE HEIR. 

hamlet, aldnrngh ^e felt too weak fmd exhausted, aiiter all 
she had gone through, to ride bade to Pontgibaud. 

For his part, Francis de Langy resolved not to qnit her; 
and all that remained for him to do was to send a messenger 
to Fontgibaad to seek a smrgeon, and to commnnieate the 
disasters they had met wi^, and the state they were in, to 
Mondeur and Madame d'Artonne. For this double purpose 
Francis de Langy determined to employ Jean Marais, and 
accordingly went out of the cotti^ to which Julie had been 
brought, in order to look for him. As some tkne had been 
spent, one way or another, since their arrival, he found thenr 
deliverer with his fishing-rod in his hand, a basket on hie 
back, and a small parcel of clothes crowning the whole, ap- 
pswrently setting out upon smne distant journey. 

The first words the young gentleman addressed to him 
were thanks, and, luckily for his purpose, one of the expres- 
sions which he used was, '* I look upon it that Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne and myself owe our lives entirely to you; but you 
must do us another service. Monsieur Marais. I wish you 

Earticularly to mount one of the horses which brought us 
ere, and, riding it to Pontgibaud, send the best surgeon yoa 
can find as speedily as possible. I should then feel ex- 
tremely oWig^, if you would go to the littie inn called the 
* Demie-Lune,' and communicate in the gentlest manner 
you can to Monsieur and Madame d'Artonne that we have 
met with a fiightfiil accident, but that Mademoiselle Julie k 
safe and uninjured. Perhaps Monsieur d'Artonne may not 
have returned, but you will certainly find the countess 
there." 

Tlie man looked down with a hedtating, or rather calcula- 
ting expression, and began his reply by saying, *' Why, you 
see, mon8aeur;"but suddenly stopped, and then asked, "Can 
you not send one of these other men?" 

" I can do so, certainly," answered Francis, de Langy, 
somewhat surprised at his reluctance; " but I wish some ooe 
to bear the intelligence who will break it with gentleness. 
Besses, I think you are very well deserving of a high re- 
ward for saving our lives, and I am sure Monsieur d'Artonne 
will be very glad to give it when he is aware of the circum- 
stances." 

The valet took ofi' his hat and made him a low bow, re- 
plying with a comic air, " Rewards are pleasant things, sir." 

He then foil into thought again ; but the moment after he 
roused himself, and put his hat upon his head with an air of 
mock determination, saying, "Well, I'll dare the adventure! 
I may want a good firiend just now to help me at a pinch. 
Come, sir; I will do it." 

Francis de Langy was totally unaware of those particular 



pemta in Jean Marsos^ history which made him he^tate to go 
to Fmitgibaud and present himself before the Cocmt d^Ar- 
to&Be; hut in replying at a yentare, he hit the mark, saying, 
" If you do want a inend in need, depend upon it you wfll 
find one in the Count d'Artoone, a^r saying his daughter 
from a lingering and horrible death. Nor will my uncle — ^I 
may call him faUier — the Vicomte de St. Medard, be less 
^atefiil to you." 

*^ Monsieur de St. Medard!" cried the man. "Ah, hon 
Dieu! Is it possible? are you little Francis de Langy, whom 
I haye had upon my knee a hundred times? WeB, that is 
strange eno^^l" 

An explanation such as the reader may conceiye now en- 
sued; but Francis de Langy made it a diort one, although 
he was not a little interested in the account the man gaye of 
himself, and of his own early years at the Ferme Godard. 
No iur^er difficulties were made hj Jean Marals; and, 
mounting the horse which was speedily made ready, he jset 
off at as rapid a rate as the bad road would permit, and 
reached Pontgibaud in littie less than an hour. 

As he went, according to a habit that he had, he held a 
good deit' of conyersation with himself upon his own situa- 
tion and prospects. " Well," he said, " I am certainly the 
luckiest of all unlucky dogs; for no sooner do I fall into a 
scrape, from which there seems no escape except to be set 
free after many months' impris<mmeat, on account of a crime 
I neyer dreamt or tnought of, th«i I stumble upon two 
powerfiil protectors, and secure their certain good- will by the 
merest accident in the world. Well, now, I must manage 
this matter delicately, and break tiie tidings to these people 
as one breaks the top of an egg, little by little. Let me see I 

how I shall do it? I have it! I haye it! But we must 

send the surgeon first to take care of the good old gentleman 
in ^e casisock, though hell be as dead as a sole before the 
doctor gets there. There's not as much life in him now as 
in an empty tinder-box. But sometimes miracles are per- 
formed still, Mid so we'll send the surgeon." 

Thus murmuring to himself, on rode Jean Marai« till he 
readied the httie, old-fashi<med town of Pontgibaud, where 
he 65)eedily found out the only surgeon that it contained, and 
who was consequently a great mwi m his way. He de^atched 
him to Chsducet as ^wt as a horse could carry him, telling 
him that s. count, a countess, and the Bishop of Clermont 
had all tumbled down the rocks together and half broken 
then- necks. He then dhrected his steps to the inn, ^^\^'^ 
at the door, which looked down upon the s^^* ^ppa- 
Chalamont, stood a post-chaise with smokmg nor , 



. Walking into the kitchen, Jean Marais was in two minutes 
quite intimate with the host and hostai0, ^^^ cook, and all 
Uie servants, male and female; and it luidply so happened 
for his purpose that none of the attendants oil the party of 
travellers were at that moment in the peculiar apartment he 
had selected for his debut 

^^Kow, Monsieur Malot," he. said, taking down the load 
from his shoulder, "I know you have got some guests of 
quality here, and I have brought you a basket of as beautiM 
trout as ever you saw to entertain them with. Here ktt 
seven magnificent fellows, none of them less than a couple of 
pounds; and for them you shall give me dinner, supper, a 
bed, and a breakfast." 

The host admired the trout with his eyes, and was taking 
up the last and largest one which had been caught, when 
Jean Marais laid his hand upon it, exclaiming, ^^Not that 
one, not that one; he is not included. Why, he weighs f^ir 

Eounds if he weighs an ounce, and I destine him as a present 
•om myself to the Count d'Artonne. So, give me down a 
a dish, Madame Malot, and I will carry it up with my own 
hands." 

The good hostess very willingly obeyed his injunctkms, 
knowing that the fish must be dressed for her guests to eat 
it, and that she must make the sauce, which repays a French 
innkeeper as well as to set brilliants recompenses a jeweller; 
and, a large dish having been brought down, Jean Marais 
was ushered up to a room tenanted for the time by the Count 
and Countess d'Artonne and their guests. He entered in 
^reat state, bearing the magnificent trout before him, and 
round the two gentlemen standing beside Madame d'Artonne, 
and talking with her on the proceedings of the day. 

"Ha! Jean Marais?" cried the count when he saw him, a 
shade coming over his countenance, not exactly of displeasure 
nor of suspicion, but apparently rather of sadness. ''They 
told me that you were m prison." 

" So I was, sir," said the valet, bowing low, with a smile 
at the double meaninff of the words he was about to use ; " so 
I was, sir, for three Says; but at the end of that time they 
let me out; and as I have been fishing about the country, 
and heard you were here, I have brought you this fine trout 
as the most acceptable present I could ofier you." 

" It is a very fine trout indeed," replied the count, looking 
at the fish; " why, it must weigh four or five pounds. We 
will have it dressed for dinner to-day, Elise." 

"]^ay, sir," said Jean Marais, gravely; " I hope you will 
have it stufied and put under a glass case." ,ooQle 

Monsieur de St. Medard smiled; and the count replied, 
*' Xo, really, my good friend; though it is a very fine trout, 



I do not think it is worthy of quite so distinguished an honour 
as that." 

"Now, really, I think it is," answered Jean Marais; "for 
this very fish, noble sir, once saved a young lady^s life." 

The whole party looked at the speaker with some astonish- 
ment, and were all silent for a moment. 

" You are a jester, Jean Marais," cried Monsieur d'Artonne, 
at length. But the countess interposed, with a cheek some- 
what pale, saying, " He means something, Alphonse. When 
did it save a young lady's life?" 

" This very day, madam," answered Jean Marais. 

" Julie I" cried Madame d'Artonne immediately ; " he means 
Julie! Good God! where is she? what has happened?" 

" She is quite well, madam," replied Jean Marais, " and 
quite safe at Chalucet; but if it had not been for my staying 
to catch this fish, she would now have been buried in the 
heart of the mountain;" and, the worst being told, he pro- 
ceeded to relate all that had occurred. 

" Luckily," said the count, when he concluded, "it is to 
you we owe her safety, Jean Marus, not to the trout; so 
that we can reward her deliverer. Poor girl! what she must 
have gone through ! And poor Monsieur Amoux, too! I re- 
gret him as much as if he were a brother." 

"While there is life, there is hope," answered the viscount. 
" I could spare my right hand better than I could that good 
old man. Come, D'Artonne, let us go at once to Chalucet, 
and see what can be done." 

" I will go too! I will go too!" cried Madame d'Artonne. 

" I fear the road is only practicable for horses," replied 
Monsieur de St. Medard. 

"I will ride, I will walk, I will do anything!" exclaimed 
the mother; " but I must see my child!" 

" You can get within less than a quarter of a league in the 
carriage," said Jean Marais ; " and it may serve to bring 
mademoiselle back again; for she was not at all hurt, but 
only faint and exhausted from terror." 

His plan was adopted ; horses were again put on to the 
carriage, and in a short time Julie d'Artonne was clasped in 
her mother's arms ; while Monsieur de St. Medard grasped 
the hand of Francis de Langy, and advanced with him to 
the bed on which the good abb^ was stretched. The surgeon 
was sitting beside him, and made a sign for the viscount to 
keep silence ; but Monsieur Amoux was able to look up as 
he recognised his firiend's step, and acknowledged his pi^e- 
senoe by a faint smile. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The expedition, which had begun in joy and expectation, 
ended in sorrow and anxiety, as so many others ha^e done. 
The poor A.bb4 Amoux, crashed and bruised, hung for three 
or four days between life and death, and perhaps was on^ 
sayed for the time by the unremitting attention of his pvpil 
and Monsieur de St. Medard. Julie also suffered, tm>ugh 
but slightly in c<Hnparison, &om the terror she had endured 
and the scenes she had gone through ; and, when Francis de 
Langy every morning walked or rode over frcan the little 
hfffiplet of Chalucet to. Fontgibaud, he had iht satbfaction of 
seeing the eolour come back warmly into her cheek, and 
healu sparkle up in her eyes once more. 
. Haying said so much of the principal personages of the 
tale, we must turn for a moment or two to out. respecta]^ 
Mend, Jean Marais, who, the second morning after the ad- 
venture in the mountaina, stood before Mcmsieur and Madame 
d^Artoime, giving an account of himself and his proceedingSt 
the wh(de e? which would doubtless prove both interesting 
and instructive if we had s|)ace to lay it before the reader* 
We can but report a part, however, and that must be ^e 
portion which refers to the present story. 

"Why, you know, Jean Marais," said the count; "you 
know very well that you are a great rogue." 

Jean Marais made a low bow, replying with the most per- 
fect self-satisfaction, " How should I otherwise be fit for tiie 
office of valet-de-chambre to a noble gentleman like the 
Marquis de Bausse?" 

" Well, Jean," replied the count, " in regard to this accu- 
sation against you, which I am quite sure is ^se, and which 
you say vou can prove to have- been made without even 
^ound of suspicion, I will take care that the matter be Ailly 
mvestigated, as you desire, within four-and-twenty hours 
after our arrival at Clermont; and you shall have every 
opportunity of establishing your innocence, so as not to be 
detained one moment loiter than is necessary. You shall 
also have a reward of some kind, adequate to the service 
which you have rendered me; but indeed, my good Jean 
Marais, as to my taking you into our service, that, I fear, is 
quite out of the question. You know very well that, be- 
sides the love-making to the maids, which would be aidless, 
you would do nothing but cheat me from morning to night." 

Jean Marais laughed, without showing the slightest symp- 
tom either of shame or indignation. 

" On my word of honour, Monsieur d'Artonne," he said, 



** ^oa make a very great itiktake. Erery man has eertaki 
pnnc^led Bpon which he aets, and mine would prevent me 
from dieating yon even of a son. The matter is very 
different, indeed, when I am with such a master as the Mar- 

fis de Bfttisse. It was a part of my dnty to cheat him, else 
render the <dd proverh of no avail. * Like master, like 
man,' nohle sir, is mneh more universally true ihan people 
beKeve. If my master leads the way, as a matter of course 
I follow; and, if he runs very fast, he must not be surprised 
at my treading on his heels; hut with you the matter would 
he different. I should never think of practising on you any 
inch tricks as are every day played hy the fashionable valet 
on the fashionable master. I would not go out in your 
Rothes imd call myself by your name^ nor half-empty your 
MiUff-box every night into a jar lent me by ih^ tobacconist 
on purpose to keep my earnings frei^ against the time ^ 
returning them to his shop. 3^u wouid never lose four or 
five canes in a year, and be persuaded that you had left them 
in a Jiacre or in a friend's house. Your shirts would not be 
freauently mislaid by ike washerwoman; your stock of 
pocKet-handkerchlefk would not daily decrease ; you would 
not have an opportunity of seeing how well your own cravats 
look upon the neck of your vadet, nor admire your gloves 
npon his bands before they had been twice on your own. 
If your purse remained in your pocket when you went to 
bed, every louis would answer to the muster-roll next morn- 
ing; said the spus would rest in peace upon the edge of the 
scrutoire. I can assure you I shotfld be perfectly exemplary, 
unless I saw you begin to gamble or cheat at cards, or say 
sweet things to madame's femme-de-chambre ;" and he bowed 
reverently to the countess as he spoke. 

" A pleasant picture you give, certsdnlv, of a valet's life," 
said Monsieur d'Artonne; " but I am afraid, my good Jean 
Marais, that, even if there were a probability of your keeping 
all your promises, I could not grant your request, for my 
servants are old and faithful friends, whom I am not likely 
to part with, and I have ftilly as many of them as I want." 

" Happy Monsieur d'Artonne," exclaimed* Jean Marais, 
" and unhappy I! — But it is always so in life ; when we want 
to escape temptation, we find the door shut upon ua ; so I 
shall have nothing to do but to go on with sweet Monsieur 
de Bausse when he comes back again, which, of course, will 
be the case when he has spent all his money ; or else to get 
myself a new place with some other noble gentleman o^ **J^ 
same kind, where, in duty to myself, I shall ^, ^^'^^^ for 
cheat him from morning till night, or lose my cua 
ever amongst my friends and companions.'Nooole u ^^ ^u 

ii Woll ^*.n J^an Marais." replied the cowa , 



see what is to be done for you: perhaps I may be able to 
find you a better place than you have ; but remember, if I 
do so, and you dishonour my recommendation, I will cut 
your ears off with my own hands." 

" Sir, they are perfectly at your service," answered Jean 
Marais, making him a low bow; "but, in the mean time, I 
may look to you to get me clear of this charge?" 

"Nay, my good friend," cried the count, ^"I did not 
exactly say that: I merely promised that you should have an 
opportunity of establishing your innocence at once, if you can 
do so, and should not be kept for months in prison, as is too 
much the custom in France, whether an accused person be 
guiltless or criminal." 

" That is all I want, that is all I want, sir," replied Jean 
Marais, "for I know that there cannot be even a cause of 
suspicion shown against me ; and, to tell you the truth, sir, I 
am afraid of my morals." 

"How so?" demanded the count; "I should think, my 
good friend, that your morals were very safe." 

" Oh! you flatter me, sir," answered Jean Marais; " but I 
can assure you that a prison in. France is not the best school 
of virtue that one can be in. It is only on the outside of 
the walls that one protests one^s innocence; in the inside 
each one rivals the other in telling how many crimes he has 
committed." 

Jean Marais might, perhaps, have gone on for some time 
longer entertaining the count with his views of society; but 
at that moment Monsieur de St. Medard entered, and the 
valet withdrew. The viscount came to propose a new ar- 
rangement, although it had only been that morning deter- 
mined that they were to stay for three or four days longer at 
Pontgibaud, in order that the good Abb^ Amoux might be 
the better enabled to bear a journey. 

" You will think me somewhat whimsical," said Monsieur 
de St. Medard; " but the truth is, I begin much to doubt the 
skill of our worthy surgeon here, and I am anxious that the 
abbd should have more scientific advice and better care. We 
cati easiljr have a litter made, in which his bed may be laid, 
and he himself carried to Clermont without any fatigue." 

"Oh! if he arrives at Clermont," cried the countess, " he 
must not stop short of the Chateau d'Artonne; "and the 
better care and tendance he will have with us wUl make up 
for the short additional distance." 

Thus then was it settled. The remainder of that day was 
passed in constructing the litter, and rendering it as com- 
fortable as circumstances would allow; and early on the fol- 
lowing morning the whole party set out upon their return, 
the sick man being borne on the shoulders of four stout 
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Auvergnats, with a relay of bearers following, by which 
means he was brought without much fatigue to Clermont, 
and thence to the Chateau d'Artonne. 

The viscount and Francis de Langy accompanied him on 
horseback; but the count and countess, with Julie, had gone 
6n, and were ready to receive their guests on the terrace 
before the house. While Monsieur Arnoux was carried up 
to the comfortable chamber which had been prepared for 
him, and Julie lingered for a minute or two with irancis de 
Langy in the gardens looking at the setting sun. Monsieur 
de Medard followed his host and hostess into the chateau, to 
examine the contents of a large packet which the count said 
had been waiting for him for several days, but which the 
servants had foohshly neglected to forward. 

The moment the viscount read the first lines, he exclaimed, 
" This is very unfortunate I A sunmions to Versailles, my 
dear D'Artonne, to give his majesty information regarding 
Pondicherry. It has reached me somewhat late, and there 
must be no more delay: we must depart to-morrow without 
fail." 

Julie and Francis were entering at the very moment that 
he uttered the last words, and it would be difficult to describe 
the look of consternation which came upon those two yoimg 
faces at the tidings they heard. Madame d'Artonne marked 
it with a smile, and exclaimed at once, **But the abb^ can- 
not go; and Francis shall not, I declare!" 

" Leave him with us, St. Medard," said the count; "he is 
in duty boimd to stay and nurse his tutor. We will keep 
him, too, as a pledge that you yourself come back, and fiilfil 
your promise to us of staying at least a week." 

Monsieur de St. Medard looked towards Francis de Langy ; 
and though the young man cast his eyes upon the ground, 
and expressed no wish of any kind, yet it needed little skill 
to perceive that his inclinations turned not towards Ver- 
sailles. 

The matter, then, was settled as the Count d'Artonne pro- 
posed; and sdthough we have not said much hitherto of 
Julie's feelings in regard to Francis de Lan^, yet it must be 
acknowledged that her young heart beat joyrally with sensa- 
tions she never thought of inquiring into. The age had not 
come with her for shrinking from the first approaches of love, 
for trembling at the presence of the new spirit within her. 
At that age Love assumes not his form of power and inigb^, 
overawing the heart and mastering all the s®'^^®^' ,^^fo^ 
the contrary, he comes in the sweeter and the g®^^\ehind 
of the winged child, his quiver hidden, and ^^» ^^ ^^^g. 
his back. Young, happy friendship is the n j^^ ^^^, 
and all JuHe thought she wished to keep was ^ 
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pankm wbom chance bad thrown so forixmat^j in her waj. 
Perhaps she might think it a litde Grange that she was so 
very, very glad he was going to stay; but then that ww 
easily aceoiinted for. He was so noble, he was so kind; he 
was the first companion, too, whom she had erer had; the 
first to whom her heart and mind had opened; tl» first wl»> 
had entered into all her thoughts and feelings; the first who 
had taught her what it was to have a brother. All diese 
reasons were summed up in a moment in the wmd of JuMe; 
and so little idea had she of what waa beneath titem all^ 
that she expressed her joy warmly and openly ; while Francia, 
on the contrary, said not a word, though his locka were qoke 
sufficient. 

A messenger had been sent fi)Fward for the moet akilM 
surgeon in the neighbourhood ^ and in about hidf-an-hour 
he arrived at the chateau, much to die satbfaction of Mon- 
sieur de Bt. Medard, who was anxious to hear some really 
good opinion upon 1^ ease of the poor Abb^ Arnonz. Urn* 
willing, however, to give any bias to the viewi of the mas 
of healing, he sufiered the surgeon to visit his patient alone^ 
and waited in a neighbouring chamber for hia coming forth, 
fiur nearly an hour. 

When the surgeon at lei^h appeared, his o}Hni0n of tibe 
case was very doubtful. " I have hope," he said, ^ I haive 
much hone, tiiat a perfect reoovery may be el^eatad; but 
still I will by no means assure you, sir, that such wiU be tilie 
case; the ii^uries recmved have been very seveieythe con- 
sequences will be long and difficult to deal with, and the 
result, I must say, though I hi^e fofr the b«t, ia uncer- 
tain." 

^^Do you b^eve that conversation may be hurtM to 
your patient?" denumded the viscount; " fbr» as I am unex* 
pectedly obliged to go to Versailles, I dbould like to ait with 
him for an hour to-night." 

"Oh, you may do so," replied the surgeon; "it will not 
injure him, if you leave him. whenever you see he ia be- 
coming fatigued." 
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It was between nine and ten at night when Mosiaienr de St. 
Medard, having been told that t^e Abb^ Arnoux had obt* 
tatned an hour's sleep and was much refreshed, entered Mb 
room to bid him ^well before his departure for Paiia. 
^H>roaehing his bed with a quiet and cautious st^, the 
ia«mnt sat down on a chair at his side, and, lookiaff at dto 



«alm and ^aeid thougk "nnom &8tiires oi the good eccle- 
fliaetie, he said, " Yoa look better, Arnonx; your journey 
BBona to haiise done jou good.*' 

u I feel mach better," replied the abb^; ^^I feel muck 
better, my dear friend. I aeem to lH*eftthe more freely here. 
I thank God finr it moat nncerely, Monsieur de St. Medaird; 
and i can assure you, whatever you may think, that it is ^e 
greatest of all com^xrts to be able to bless and thank God 
Smt any happness or any mere velkf tiiot he seada us." 

The fiseomt andkd. ^I adsHveroMgiaiiiwryxBueh, you 
kmir, alMs** hit said, ^^aad tha^ it an exa^bent Mog; but 
Tet I eannot see how it makes ai^ differeitoe. A man is 
happy or lu^appy; he si^fers pain or is re^yed; hot it 
nurtiers yery Iktle to hiaa, methinks, whence the reUef or 
the h^>]Hness eomes.** 

'* Not at all," relied the 9hh4, with » degree of eftgemess 
windi eon^oered Ins corporeal weabiess; *^it matters in the 
most eiBsential degree. The higher and the finer emotions 
%£ the heart are ul of them the sources of our most intense 
de%ht, and none more so Ihan gratitude. A idight diffi- 
cuhy of breathing is euily borne, and to be reMeved from it 
is a yery cHrdinary contort looked at abetvactfy; Mt when 
we trace it up to Ihe mercy of God, and look i^oi» it as a 
fredi motive for thankfulness to H^m who haa given us a 
thousand othei^ a mare expMunve joy takes ^ssession of 
the breast. The sad^action is Rubied l^ gratitude to the 
hand whence the reiief comes ^ ay, and, moreover, in each 
mdieation of mercy town'ds us we &id the materials of con- 
fidraiee, hoi^ and e3q>eetation.** 

"My good abb^," said the viscount, "you know I never 
like to talk upon these subjects; not because I wish in any 
degree to shut my own- ears, but because I never like to say 
one word which may shake the fidth of other people — a fa^h 
in which they are happy, and which I have no right to dis- 
turb. But wh^a you speak upon this subject, one must 
answer you; and I will only pmnt out that you, good de- 
voted ^entl^en, are like our loyal grandfathers in the time 
of Louis XTV. who used to go to tiie Bastille with the most 
humble res^nation, smd experience aH the ^easiffes of gra- 
titude when they were let out i^atn after two or three years' 
imprisonment. He who has now sent you relief rolled 
down the rocks up<m you; your gratitude in the one case 
would be naturally counterbalanced by your ki^Bgaation in 
the other, if you did not regard God a» a despotic king,^e 
our Grand Monarque in the eyes of our countrymen a cen- 

*°^,!?^" , ^. «• ^Tw. »» said the abb^; 

"We regard him as an all-wise o^ ^^ difference. 
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Those who look upon a mere mortal as all-wise cmmnii a 
very great sin, takmg from the only Being who can possess 
sucn an attribute a part of his glory to robe a human idol 
withal. But if, in our belief of GkJd's infinite wisdom and 
infinite goodness, we feel our hearts raised with joyfiil thank- 
fulness for every act of mercy, the same convkjtions bring 
resignation, and deep confidence, and humble hope, at every 
act of chastisement which he may perform. Thus, every 
pleasure is heightened, and every pain diminished, by tracing 
each to the same great Source of wisdom and goodness." 

The viscount paused thoughtfiilly for a moment or two. 
The truth of what the abb4 said was apparent, but he would 
not grasp it as Monsieur Amoux wished, and he ended his 
reverie by replying, "Yes, I know it is a very pleasant 
thing; I always thought so, and ever wished that I pos- 
sessed it: but one's will has no power over one's convic- 
tions, my dear abb^, and my mind has been made up many 
years." 

" But upon good grounds?" demanded the abb^. "How 
many changes m. our views. Monsieur de St. Medard, take 
place in twenty years! how do our powers of reasoning be- 
come acuminated by time and exercise! Do you think that 
the same arguments would convince you to-day that con- 
vinced you a quarter of a century affo?" 

" I really do not know," replied the viscount; " I am very 
hard to convince, my dear abb^, and am growing iBore and 
more so every day of my life. But what I wished to talk to 
you about," ne continued, very willing to change the sub- 
ject, " was quite another afiair. I came to tell you tiiat I 
have received a summons to Versailles, and may not return 
for a fortnight or three weeks. In the mean time Francis 
will remala here with you, and at my return I hope to 
find you perfectly well again." 

The abb^ shook his head. "Francis was here a minute 
ago," he said: "he told me you were going; and that is the 
reason, my dear friend, that I venture to speak with you 
upon a subject very near my heart. Pray hsten to me for 
a few moments patiently. I believe, St. Medard, that we 
shall never meet again: I had wished that you might see 
me die, for I believed that the sight of how a fellow'^being 
can meet the approach of death in Christian hope and faith 
might produce at least a new train of thought, which would 
^ lead you to quit the fatal errors which you have imbibed, 
and which render the grave a dark and gloomy abode 
indeed." 

"You mistake, my dear firiend," answered the viscount: 

"we philosophers, I can assure you, do not look upon the 

^ approach of annihilation with the horror that you perhaps 



suppose:* believing that death is a more complete sleep, I 
could lay my head down to-morrow in the grave with as 
little care as upon my pillow this night." 

^^ And without the hope of awaking?" demanded the abbe. 

The viseount nodded nis head. 

"And with no fear of that waking?" said Monsieur 
Amoux. 

•'None," answered his friend. 
- *'I am sorry for it," replied the abb^: "what hopes do 
you not exdude yourself from! what glorious expectations 
do you not shut out! what sources of high and generous 
feelmg do you not batten down and forcibly repress! I 
speak merely of this world, even suppodng that tiiere were 
not another. By the loss of its promises, its principles, its 
objects, you lose fully one-half oi the jovs which man may 
derive from the abimdant springs of ^licity in his own 
mixed nature." 

*' I am incUned to believe that we do, my dear abb<$," said 
the viscount; "at all events, we lose a great deal; and, 
amongst other things, we lose those barriers and those in- 
ducements which supply the place of a fine moral sense to 
at least three-quarters of mankind. It is for this very rea- 
son, because I believe religion to be both a very happy and 
a very beneficial ingredient in the cup of life, that I never 
give voice to my own opinions, and would very willingly 
see the promulgation of such doctrines prohibited by law." 

"Then what," asked the abbd in return — "what do you 
hold to be the origin of all religion? How did it anse? 
whence did it spring? Here is what you acknowledge to be 
a princij^e which gives happiness and virtue; which is 
strong enough to supply the place of moral sense where it 
is wanting; which is beneficial to society, and excellent for 
man himself; and yet it is altogether false, wrong, absurd! If 
it is a falsehood, it is an immorality; and by your own rules, 
as I have heard them a thousand times expounded, that 
which is immoral must be balefiil in its effects. Whence 
did this extraordinary and anomalous excellence spring?" 

'* According to my belief, my dear abb^," replied the vis- 
count, " from the heated imaginations of the East, fashioned 
afterwards into a peculiar form by some very wise and very 
good men, and receiving additions and alterations from time 
td time as the necessities of society required such changes." 

" And all these very wise and good men," said the abbe, 
"while every one of them condemns the slightest deviation 
firom truth, is engaged in promulgating falsehoods, ay, a 
in manufacturing them wholesale ?" ^^^^ ^^^^ 

• Very neariy the same word, have been w«^ .^,ion. ' '■ 
onSnfamt were common i«rt belbre the fltrt French Kevolutio 



*' BiitTor the very best and ^eatest pur^oses^" crkd the 
yiscoiint, a Kttle heated. 

"Whatr* exclaimed the abb^; "the good Mid the vme 
lOre to have a monopofy of falsehood, acoordisg to your code, 
and to use it for their purposes, abd theirs alooe? I am 
afraid, my dear viscount, timt your ethics somewhat halt, 
and that your idea of good and wise men teaching lies, and 
at the same time denouncing lying, is not a Int less anoma- 
lous and inecmeeivahle than that Si a whole ^jrstem <xi &lse- 
hood uid absurdity, unworthy of the belief of any reasonable 
man, producing, when called religion, the hap^est effe^ 
fi)r individn^ and society. One jpropontion or f^e other 
must be true: dther religion is false, widced, Mid detri- 
mental, and those who framed it shameless impostors, or it 
is beneficial, Hessed, and exceUeoyt, with God for its on^jta 
and truth for its ^Mmdotion." 

" My dear abb^," replied Monsieur de St. Medard, «ftcr 
musing thou^tfully for a moment or two, and appwently 
finding a difficulty in reconciling the admissicns he had 
made with the conclusions natursdly deduced from, them--* 
" my dear abb^, it is not lor me to explain how Uiese tilings 
are. You asked me how I thought religion arose: I iaj 
what I suppose to be posnbly the ease; I do not mean abso- 
lutely to assert Ihat it is so. If I un eonvinced, you must 
bring forward proof to show that what you beHeve is true, 
and not attempt to puzzle me by making me explam a staste of 
things I see exist, but to the origin and history of which I 
have paid but very little atteatitm." 

^ " My finrt object, nav dear friend," replied the abb^, in a 
low tone, " is to puzzle you. Nay, answer me not with s 
jest, St. Medardl You unbdievers have a great habit e£ 
jesting with your own minds, killing an argum^t with a 
sarcasm, and dismis^ng an unpleasant truth with a sneer. 
My first olject, I repeat, is to pusszle you; or, in sh(»t, tq 
cast your {preconceived notiofts upon these subjects into eon* 
frision. I know that yoawiU not leave tiiem so; I know 
that your first task will be to search, to inquire, to examine. 
Your mind is too dear, too precise, too strong to rest in 
doubt; and I beheve that in the search, if you can but thro^ 
the prejudices of yeara behind you, you will find truth— 4 W 
which man should seek beyond anything eke." 

'•^ Indeed, my dear abb^," reined the viscount, *^ you can- 
not love it better than I do; but I mH not sv^er you ta go 
on to-night; such dkeussioBS are too much for you." 

^' Nay, nay," cried the abb^, eagerly, raising himaelf up 
on his arm ; ^^you must, indeed, hear me to-night, St. Medard, 
or you will leave me unlu^py; you will darken my bed of 
death. Only give me a littte of that drink, Mid hear ma." 
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Tke yisccmnt gp^e hiin the glasS) aod Mi 4<>wa «gm 
bedside; and after a momentary pau^e tbe Mti weot <»i 
Jigain. 

^^My object," he said, ''is to prompt you to search — to 
search with a mind devoul of prejudice) with a he^ dear of 
passion, with a spirit Ml of^humility, with A Blind <^il to 
truth. In the first place, then, i have sought from your own 
principles to make you doubt that religion spriugi ^om the 
imaginations of men, moulded into oertaia forins to suit cer- 
tain purposes by men of genius. I think I have ma4e you 
doubt it." 

" You have," said the viscount, gravely; '*^mid I will caw- 
vune into that matter." 

'' Do," r^om^ Moojlieur Araoux; '' and the more you 
examine, the brighter will be the light that breaks upon you. 
You will tad re^gioB in some sha|>e ia every age taoA tdSbe 
of intellectual beings. You will hnd it becoming purer and 
purer a& it approaches nearer to that grffod stream of doc- 
trine which all who have ^pensed it assert to flow direct 
from God, You will there find every^hisg embodied iktkt 
Baorals can require, smd the whole concluded vid distui'- 
guished by the doctrine that Grod is truth. I call upon you 
aa a reasonable man to saUs^ your own mind <^ how religion 
rose in the human heart, of now this peculiar region which 
Christians prt^ss was first received, mA how it has been 
transmitted* Kem^nber I speak of religion itself, ^d aot 
at all of the comments of men, which have tcHnetiines, per- 
haps, elucidated) but oiten en^barrassed it. This ia my first 
ol^ct, to make you doubt and examine. If you find that 
you have not been right upon this point, you H|iay, perhaps, 
doubt and examine some others; and then the first great 
inquiry, on which rest all others, will oi eourse present it- 
self once more to your mind, ^ Is Uiere <Hr is there not a God,* 
who has given this knowledge of his existence to ev^ry tribe 
of earth, and who, it is asserted, has revealed himself, his 
attributes, and his will to some particular nations?" 
^ " And why not to all?" demanded the viaoount. 

" That you may discover," repUed the abbd, " aa you go^ 
on; though I do not say that every question which you ask 
may be answered." 

" And why not?" inquired^ the viscoimt. 

" Because, my dear friend," replied the abb6, " there never 
vet was a mim upon this earth whose mind could compre- 
hend a thousandth part of the phenomena that are going ^o. 
in t^is little globe; still less of those which are taking place 
in all the miUions of worlds that roll in what we call the sky; 
9tiU less in the mfinite beyond. Whm you cmi c^^'^P^^f,^?^; 
all these things, explain, discuss, and judge them, it wm oe 
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then time for you to say to the Grod that made them, * Why 
didst thou thus, and thus?' but not before." 

The viscount paused for a moment, fixing an intense gaze 
upon the blue, starht heaven, which might be seen through 
the window of the sick man's chamber, and to which he had 
pointed as he spoke. 

"That would close all inquiry," said Monsieur de St. 
Medard at length. 

*'Not so," replied the abb^; "not so. Yoti must first 
learn to believe in Grod before you can justly reverence hira. 
All I seek is, to make you approach that inquiry with the 
humility and the awe that are becoming; not to start away 
at vague obiections, but to see whether there be not sufficient 
proof that tnere is a God — ^proof irrefi-agable, demonstrable ; 
and, having anived at that point, your mind is too logical to 
reject the notion of his existence because you cannot compre- 
hend the motives of his actions." 

*' Certainly, certainly," exclaimed the viscount: "once 
afibrd me a clear, satisfactory proof that there does exist a 
Gk>d, and to his governance of the world we must bow with- 
out inquiry. Give me a proof of his existence — ^that is all 
that I require." 

" It is in every herb and every flower," replied the abb^; 
" in every fruit and every seed, in every being and in every 
thought, in every limb and feature, in every blood-vessel and 
every nerve, in every grain of sand and in the universe, in 
every part and in the whole! Search, search,, my dear 
friend ; go forth and search, and God will meet you every- 
where. Whenever- the heart of man demands in sincerity 
and truth, 'Where art thou, God?' the Almighty answers, 
'Herel'" 

" I do not exactly understand you," replied the viscoimt, 
*^ although I perceive that you mean to impress generally 
that God is to be traced in what you call his works. I see 
not how you will prove that all the phenomena that we 
behold are not attributable to any other self-existing cause. 
Why should I at all suppose that what is to-day was not 
yesterday? Or, if there has been a change, as we know 
there has, in society and other things, why should I not 
attribute that change to the ordinary operation of one 
material substance upon another? We know that motion is 
produced by substances in certain relations to each other, 
and with motion and matter the whole seems to me to re- 
quire no other explanation. There is nothing observable in 
the whole world that cannot be referred to these two 

causes." Digitized by GoOt 

" Yes," replied the abbe: " there is the most important of 
all." 



^^And what is that?'^ demanded Monsieur de St. Medard. 

* ' Design," answered his friend ; * ' the adaptation c^purticnlar 
means to a particular end, which is ohservable in every part 
of the universe, but more especially in the highest classes of 
organised beings: which proves, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, the existence of an intellectual Agent proposing a par- 
ticular object to be attained in the construction of a certam 
being, and arriving at that object bv the most complex and 
wonderftd machinery that it is possible to produce — ^machinery 
which shows in every part some of the attributes of God, his 
almighty power, his infinite wisdom, his unceasing love for 
the creatures that he forms. Design, my dear finend, design ; 
that is the proof of the Godhead, which you cannot attribute 
to matter and motion." 

The viscount remained in deep thought for several minuteSt 
and at the end of that time he replied, *' I wUl search, I will 
examine, my dear abbe. One should always hold one's mind 
open to conviction; and if I do find proofs of design, so con- 
clusive as to convince me that the ordmary self-arrangement 
of matter in motion has not produced the effect, it will go far 
to make me believe there is a principle of some kind, which 
you, perhaps, may call God, and wnich imagination may in- 
vest with various attributes or qualities, though I, perhaps, 
may look upon that principle as an established geometrical 
law, without passions, feelings, sensations, but operating 
through all nature by fixed rules." 

"I will never cavil at words," replied the abb^, "and I 
understand what you mean ; though the very difficulty of 
expressing your views — nay, the impossibility of making them 
clear without a contradiction in terms — should in itself lead 
you to believe that in flying from some difficulties you 
plunge into still greater. You speak of a law: where was 
there ever a law without a law-maker? You talk of a law: 
who laid it down? You have no answer to either of these 
questions but that it was an inevitable necessity. In- 
evitable necessity does not design, does not adapt means to 
an end; and if you admit, as you must and will do, that 
there has been one great Creator of all things, you will soon 
see his attributes issuing as a natural consequence from his 
existence, and displaved in his works. You, who look upon 
intellect with such high and proud esteem, will not be long, 
after you have admitted the existence of a God, in admitting 
also tnat he must be the perfection of intellect; and that he, 
who raises you yourself above the brute by so many ^^^ble 
qualities^ must possess in himself the acme and essence of all 
those gifts with which he has endowed you. But I *^*^®jj*^^ 
gained my object: you have promised to .s®*^®*^;_ ^unless it 
promised me to examine. I require nothing more. 
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be tiiat Ton extmme wit^ ktimiMtf , and remember hem veiy 
MtUe or tbe tdi^ snbj^t yoa cim domprehend, altbough 
every man c«n cos^eoend Mly •enough to per^ive that, 
whatever be tibe trow in regard to a thousand access^y cir- 
eamstancet, the grand doct^rmes of religion must be true. I 
speak as a dyii^ man, my friend ; as one who, in all proba- 
bility, is about to part with you here for ever, but one who, 
nevertheless, hopes to meet with you in another world, where 
time, and doubt, and change will be at an end." 

The viscocatt pressed his hand kindly, saying, *' I will not 
continue the foli^ct with you now, ray friend, for in your 
zeal you have alrea^ somewhat exhausted yourself^ and I, 
v^ ti&haf^y entertain little hope of that meeting in an- 
other world, would fain enjoy your society a little longer 
in this. The surgeon, however, gives me good hope of you; 
and you tsaast try aill you can to live, abb^, in order that you 
may guide my researches; f<^ it is a wide and trackless 
ocean that lies between this world and another, if there be 
such a thing, and the ignorant voyager much needs some 
am better instructed to give him a chart.'^ 

" It is ifideed a wide ocean," said the abb^, " full of wares 
and dangers, storms and tempests; and, like the Atlantie 
before t^e adventurous Genoese first crossed it, no one comes 
back to t^ us wbat is beyond. But as, to the eye of Co- 
lumbus, enlightened by true genius, it was self-evident that, 
to harmonise with the known world in which he dwelt, there 
must be ano&er continent beyond the wide western sea, so 
to the eye of a religious man, enlightened by revelation, it is 
self-evident that beyond the ocean of time there must be 
another world to equalize all that is unequal in this." 

The figure that the abb^ used, though an imperfect one, 
had fhlly as much effect upon Monsieur de St. Medard as all 
the rest of his reasoniiig; for so constituted is the mind of 
man that it with the greatest difficulty grasps abstractions, 
even when the most accustomed to their consideration; 
and an immense number of mistakes in metaphysical reason- 
ings are to be traced to man^s tendency to employ material 
facts, or the terms that represent them, as a sort of covert 
illustration of abstract ideas; for metaphysical science has not 
even yet an accurate technology. 

However, the viscount once more repeated, " I will exa- 
mine, my fHend; imd if I find that 1 have been mistaken, 
-I will not scruple to own it; for, if it be a credit to any m*n 
to overcome the prejudices of others, it is a still greater 
credit to overcome his own. But now, my dear abbe, I will 
leave you, trusting most sincerely that you may be restored 
to health, and that I shall find you well at my return." 

" Farewell I" replied the abb^ : " it may be so ; and if it be. 



I trust tbftt it win be for the purpose of seemg some firuit 
xise from the seed that has been sown this night.'^ 

Once more the Yisoomit pressed his hand, wi& a £unt 
smile at the ^ood man's zeal, and left him. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

"As you please, my dear Francis; as you please," said 
Mensieur de St. Medai^ with his foot upon the step of the 
carriaffe: " the fellow is undoubtedly a rogue." 

^^ I Know it," TepMed Francis de Langy ; "but I think his 
roguery only goes to a certain extent, and a yalet-de-chambre, 
my dear imcle " . 

" Must have a certain quantity of roguery," said Monsieur 
de St. Medard, " as a hair-dresser must haye a pot of poma- 
tum; ha, Francis? Well, my dear boy, I leave it ©itirely 
to yourself: only, let him be ^perfectly cleared of this other 
bunness ; let there not be the slightest doubt upcm that score ; 
and then, if, out of gratitude for the service he has rendered, 
you choose to take him as your personal attendant, do so. 
Some reward he must certainly have, but consider the matter 
well; and you have my full authority either to receive him 
88 your valet, or to give him a hundred louis as his re- 
Cfflxipense." 

" Perhaps," answered Francis de Langy, after a moment's 
bought — "perhaps the best plan will be to (^er him his 
choice, whether he will take the hundred louis or the 
jdace." 

"Oh! he will take tiie himdred louis," replied the vis- 
count. 

^^ Then I shall be the better satisfied not to give him the 
place," said Francis de Langy; " and it will be some sort^of 
test of his character." 

"But scarcely fair, I think," rejoined Monsieur de St« 
Medard: " you owe him a recompense of some kind, Francis ; 
and now, tnough every office is venal in France imder the 
government, it has not become so in gentlemen's houses, and 
we do not put up for sale to the best bidder a ^charge de valet^ 
'de-chantbre aupres de Monsieur le Baron de St, Medard.^ So 
you must not count the place as worth a hundred louis." 

" No, no," replied Francis de Langy; " I do not propose 
to do so, but merely to try him in 3iat way, and give him 
whatever you think right as a recompense afterwards." 

" Well, do so, do so," said the viscount; " but I think you 
will find that he will not hesitate." , ^ ^ 

" I do not know," answered his nephew,^^*tfe^I^o^^'' **" 
much eagerness upon the subject; and • -" 
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"And perhaps you think," rejomed Monsieur de St. 
Medard, " that he may calculate upon soon making up the 
hundred louis, by wages, and perqiusites, and tours de panier, 
&c. &c. However, francis, I cannot stay now. The time 
is rapidly coming when you will have to act for yourself, 
and judge for yourself— the most difficult trade that man has 
to learn, and one to which he ought to serve an apprentice- 
ship. Begin, therefore, at once, my dear boy, in this in- 
stance, and we shall see what will come of your first essay." 

Thus saying, he entered the carriage; the postilions 
cracked their whips in the most approved and antique fashion; 
and Francis de Langy, re-entering the house, returned to his 
chamber, the family of Monsieur d'Artonne all courting the 
drowsy sod a little longer than usual, after the fatigues wMch 
they had lately undergone. 

The young man sat and mused ; few sounds were heard 
in the house ; he was left alone, and he felt that sensation of 
solitude in the world which we all experience when cast for 
the first time on our own resources. I say all, for I believe 
that every man feels it. However strong may be the 
buoyancy of his nature, however void the bright hopes of 
youth, nowever fortunate the circumstances m which he 
is placed, I do believe that each human being feels a 
sensation of loneliness when, after Ions dependence upon 
the guidance and direction of others, he is suddenly left 
to choose his own path and' rule his own conduct. There 
is a certain degree of sadness in the impression, too; for it 
seems as if a mint foreshadowing came upon us of all the 
struggles and perplexities, the difficulties, and the tempta- 
tions, the disappointments, the rebuffs, the errors, and the 
faults of life. Often — indeed, very, very often — ^in the course 
of our existence, does the prophetic heart seize the favour- 
able moment to array before us the things of the coming 
days, as if to prepare us for the battle which the spirit is ever 
destined to perform against its innumerable enemies on earth; 
and one of those moments seems to occur when, at our out- 
set on the path of active exertion, we need most a warning 
voice to direct us in those first decisions, which are often 
most dangerous, and always most important. 

A feelmg of sadness, then, and of loneliness, came upon 
Francis de Langy when he found himself alone, left for the 
first time deprived of the ^dance of the only one on whom 
he had relied tnrough lire, by Monsieur de St. Medard's 
absence, and of the counsels of the only one who could have 
supplied that friend's place, by the sickness of the Abbe 
Arnoux. He attributed this gloom, however, entirely to 
sorrow at being separated even for a time from his earHest 
and dearest Mend ; and his thoughts soon brightened when he 
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remembered that he was to stay with Julie d'Artonne. He 
felt, reader, what every man should feel when he asks his 
heart, '' Do I love?" He felt that he could remain with her 
for ever; that she could console him for the absence of all 
others ; that she was to him the world, and more than the 
world. He thought, too, that the time might come when he 
would be called upon to act for her as well as for himself; 
to protect, to guide, to direct her; and the manly spirit, 
which had quailed for a moment in the breast of youth under 
the consciousness of all life's obstacles, rose up again in 
power, and made his eye glisten and his chest expand. 

Soon after he heard the sound of steps and persons 
speakinff; and, descending from his room, he found Julie 
giving her father the morning greeting at the foot of the 
stairs. 

"Well, Francis," cried the count, "how sped your re- 
quest with your uncle?" 

" Oh! as well as I could wish," replied Francis de Langy : 
" he leaves me to decide for myself, convinced that our good 
friend Jean Marais is a great rogue; but " 

" But leaving you to have a rogue about you, if you like 
it," interrupted Monsieur d'Artonne, " as a useful sort of 
commodity." 

" No, not exactly," answered Francis de Langy: " what 1 
was going to say is, he requires that this rogue should free 
himself distinctly and clearly of the crime with which he has 
been charffed." 

f' Oh I that will be easily done," replied the count; " he is 
as much guilty as — as — as you are. You and I will ride 
over to Clermont after brealdasti and have him set free." 

Francis de Langy had calculated upon passing the whole 
of a long day with Julie d'Artonne ; and in the love of early 
youth, as the reader well knows, the society of the one we 
have chosen out of the world is like the lotus fruit — the more 
we taste, the more the fondness for it increases. He could 
not, ho^vever, well reftise the invitation of the count; and 
accordingly, as soon as breakfast was over, they set out. 
Though their conversation by the way was ncft an uninterest- 
ing one, and Francis de Langy fancied he perceived that 
Monsieur d'Artonne was not altogether blind to his growing 
attachment to Julie, from various words which were let 
fall from time to time, yet we must not pause upon what was 
said by either, but lead them on at once into the good old 
town. 

As they mounted the steep hill and entered the ^^^ ^^^^^^^"^ 
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Rousing hiiuselJ^ howeyer, a^r a moment^ he said, ^^ I will 
ride on and speak to the intendfmt, Francis; by his means 
we shall get the matter the sooner over for lie poor fellow. 
You so and find him out, and tell him what we are dcnng.'' 

"Where is he?" demanded Francis de Langy; "I have 
lost sight of him since yesterday morning." 

"He is in the prison, he is in the prison," replied Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne. " By my advice he went smd surrendered 
himself. — Gro with the baron," he continued, peaking to one 
of his servants, " and show him the lower priflon." 

Thus saying, the count rode on^ and Francia de Langy 
was piloted by the servant to the smaliier m: lower prison, 
which I believe was swept away during the first Fre&di 
revolution. 

At the time I speak of, the local authorities in Franee did 
very much what they liked as to the disposal of prisoners. 
Order, the great bond which binds all the diverB parts of 
society together, was not in reality to be fooiid much more 
than even in the times of anaocky which succeeded. Tran- 
quillity, it is true^ did exist, but there is a great difference 
between tranquillity and order; for though order is the only 
certain cause of complete and permanent laraaquillity, yet 
tranquillity may be produced for a time by a thousand otner 
circumstances. Weariness, apathy, weakness, may bring it 
about, but order ensures it. in all branches of the admiaia- 
tration, in the executi<m of the lawsy in the operations of the 
police, in aU the' relations between man and man, there was 
nothing like order, otherwise there would ha^e been no re- 
volution. The state of France exhibited a confiiaed mass of 
confiictmg privileges, unacknowledged rights, and indefinite 
notions, only held together by firagments of decayed institu- 
tions, and lying tranquil but as the grapes before they begin 
to ferment in the wme-vat, or as the elements when vie 
storm is broo^ng in the sky. The want of order, and of 
definite and fixed rules oi actios, was ^own in nothing more 
strongly than in the manner of dealing with prisoners before 
trial. The police m^t do anything, in short, that they 
liked with them; for, as is ahvays the ease in absolute 
monarchies, all' inferior agents — especially at a distance fircmi 
the centre of action — seized upon a portion of irresponsible 
power; and, where the king by his simple muidate could 
imprison any of his sul]jects in whatsoever oui^on he pleased 
without rendering an account to any man, his officers, of 
course, were without a lawfiil check as to their conduct to- 
wards those who fell into tbek power. In i^ort, the police 
of France was then, as it always has been m^re or less, a 
diluted despotism, answerable to none but the crown. In 
one part of the c<wotry a pris<aer was treated well, and often 
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wise inagistrates kad established a code of local regulations 
which, without the force of law, were acted upon as swjh. The 
prisoner was placed in a house of detention apart firon con- 
victed criminals, brought to trial as speedily as possible, and 
regarded as innocent till he was proved guilty. In others, 
however, to be accused was to be mminal, or at least to be 
treated as such; and brutal and unjustifiable arrests were 
frequently followed by the iniquity of long imprisonment, the 
degradation of an association with fel<ms, and tke gnawing 
misery of the dungeon. 

The prison to which Jei^ Marais bad now been sent was 
in the lawer past ctf the town of Clermont, and was usually 
destined for the reception of notorious criminals and the 
most dangerous characters in the neighbourhood. Very 
often, however, persons perfectly innocent, or only advanced 
one or two steps in the career ^ vice, were plunged into the 
midst of the sea of crime and profiigacy it contained; and 
sometimes they were detained tmre for weeks and months, 
breathing a pesttferous atmosphere, from which they very 
seldom escs^d without iml)ibing more or less of the moral 
contagion. In such cases, the fact of their being placed 
there depended, not upon the nature of the charge against 
them, or of their own conduct under arrest, but upon the 
convenience of the police, or the good or bad will of some 
municipal officer. With Jean Marais^ however, there was a 
pretext for treating him with some severity, in consequence 
of his previous evasion from confinement. He had, there- 
fore, been sent, immediately on surrendering himself, to the 
lower prison, both as the most secure place of detention, and 
as some punishment for the trouble he had given. It was a 
^oomy -looking building; and as Francis de Langy ap- 
proacned it, he could not but shudder at the thought of aU 
the misery, and sorrow, and guilt, which those waHs must 
have witnessed. Nevertheless, with the great gate ajar be- 
hind them, two or three of the jailers stood laughing, and 
talking, and jesting, with as much indifferent gaiety as is 
displayed by an undertaker after he has conveyed some fel- 
low-mortal to his last home. There seemed to be but little 
inquiry as to who went into the prison ; for two women and 
a boy pushed open the gate and entered, while Francis de 
Langy was dismounting from his horse, without attracting 
the attention of the turnkeys even in the slightest degree. 
But a moment after, when the door again opened and some 
one came out, aU three instantly turned round; and one, 
darting up to the man who^ was issuing forth, gazedclosely m 

his feee with keen and eager eyes, and ^d not ^^^f^^^ J^ 
proceed tiU he had satisfied himself that he was none ^th^ i 

^La^ k« ^r^a^^l ohs.nr^. No one would have mipeded tne | 
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entrance of the young nobleman, but he thought it better to 
inquire by name for the person he came to seek; and he 
accordingly asked the man nearest to him if he could see a 
person called Jean Marais. 

"You will find him in the court," replied the turnkey; 
and, seeming to take it for granted that every one must be 
as well acquainted with the intricacies of the prison as him- 
self, he carried his civiUty no farther than merely to push 
the door open with his foot, in order to let the visiter enter. 

The very first step produced a difficulty; for, after passing 
the gate, Francis de Langy found a passage on either hand, 
and another before him. He proceeded straight forward, how- 
ever; and, meeting with a personage carrying a pipkin of 
soup, he asked him his way to the court. 

" Oh, the cushion!" cried the man; "you've come up the 
wrong spout: you must go back and turn the clumsy, when 
the first pipe on the clever will lead you to it." 

Hebrew would have been much more intelligible to Francis 
de Langy; and the man, perceiving his air of astonishment, 
added, "Ay, you're in the seed, I see; but you'll soon do 
better, and turn your colocynth to wiser purpose. I mean, 
go "back again, turn up the passage to the left, and then the 
first to the right will lead you into the court." 

He was an old, grey-eyed, mahcious-looking man who 
spoke ; and so keen, sneering, and coldly contemptuous was 
his whole manner, that Francis de Langy could scarcely help 
thinking that he was directing him wrong on purpose. It 
was not so, however; and the curl of his lip, and the sar- 
castic tone in which he answered, were only tokens of that 
scorn which every thorough-bred felon feels for the blessed 
inexperience and ignorance which he can never regain him- 
self. The practised scoundrel always looks upon the vir- 
tuous as poor creatures, and supposes, or tries to suppose, 
that they only want the wit to be wicked. 

Following his directions, the young gentleman soon issued 
out into a court where some twenty or thirty persons were 
gathered together, amusing themselves in various ways, and 
apparently enjoying themselves a good deal. There were no 
sombre looks, there was no air of despair, there was nothing 
of the dark and hideous aspect of imprisonment about them. 
Loud and uproarious laughter was ringing through the court; 
every group was grinning, chattering, tdkin^, sporting; and 
if it had not been for the prison dress, the soiled and ragged 
coat, half-^ey, half-black, which many of them wore, and 
the indescribable, but not-to-be-mistaken, expression of ha- 
bitual vice which appeared in the countenances of the greater 
part of those there present, one might have supposed them 
a partv met for merrv-makincr "P.vprvfVn'nop nnon the aii"Der- 



ficies, in short, was not only cheerftil, but gay: the tiiiseiy 
was in the heart, and they kept it there. Too often, indeeo, 
do we see it so in life. I recollect an old picture in which 
one had a sort of allegorical section of the earth, and what 
was below? The upper half showed a beautiM landscape, 
and gay groups dancing, with some of the follies and some 
of the faults of life ; the lower half represented the grave 
and hell, with corruption, remorse, and punishment : and I 
never see reckless gaiety in a bad man without thinking of 
that picture, and asking myself, what is below? 

The group in front of the prison-yard consisted of four or 
five men, sporting together with somewhat rude jocularity: 
one suddenly leajnng over the head of another ; his companion, 
again, trippmg up his feet; a third, almost a giant in size and 
strength, lifting the least of the party from the ground by 
the waistband, and holding him out at arm's-length, as men 
hold out a lapdog; and all of them, though sometimes re- 
ceiving a bruise or a cut, and swearing at each other with 
foul anjd blasphemous oaths, resuming the tone of sport the ' 
moment after, with as much good-humour as if they had 
never injured a fellow-being in their lives. A little farther 
on, a small monkey-faced man, perched upon an inverted 
pail, seemed holding forth to a large auditory with a great 
deal of extravagant gesticulation, but with the gravest and 
most solemn countenance possible, while all his hearers were 
rolling, convulsed with immoderate fits of laughter, and even 
a guard, who was standing near them on duty, was grinning 
from ear to ear. As Francis de Langy passed them by, he 
fi)und that the mimic was preaching, as he called it, to his 
dear flock — ^parodying a sermon with a torrent of filth and 
blasphemy such as was never heard but in a similar place. 

A number of other groups were scattered around; but the 
eye of the young gentleman at that moment fell upon one in 
tne corner of the yard, consisting of three or four persons, 
whereof Jean Marais was one. Here, too, all was gaiety; 
and Jean seemed to be entertaining his hearers by some 
story, fully as much as the preacher was amusing his by the 
sermon. Two of his companions, however, deserve a brief 
description, and they shall have it. The first was a tall, 
athletic young man, probably not more than two or three - 
and-twenty, with a frank and open countenance, but a cer- 
tain sort of daring and determined expression, which augured 
no great scruples in following out his own views and pur- 
poses. There was, indeed, a look of thought about his eyes 
and brow, that was visible even through the laugh wluch 
he was bestowing upon Jean Marais' tale; and as *\e ^at m 
the shade with his hat on his knee, twisting round axid rouna 
some eagle's feathers which were stuck m the irom oi it, 



Franeisde Langf teoied liwt hk mind woiiM &m liaye i 
dered arway to other tiiiiigs, if it had not been fer tiie sort <il 
GcniYentioiiAi lodiflBereiioe wkai^ men in his situation bdieTe 
tibcoosehws bound to atsvme. 

He was not dcefwed in 4be prison garh; bnt another, who 
was «eatod hy him, disfilayed thait indication of some serioctft 
olfenoe. £Le was not so tall as the oliieT by nearly liiree 
inches, but was gigantie in 4epth of chest and breadth of 
shonMers. Mis countenanoe, whidi was somewhat pale, wi& 
a dark bluish beai^d, wore a gay «nd good-humoured expres- 
sion, without the sli^rtest trace of care or aoziel^. He 
langhed limd and merrily; and the oi^y thing which conld 
sIh^w that iht mind was not in a state of perfeotly placid re- 
pose, veadr to submit itseM* impiicidy to any pleasant im« 
prestton taat m^^ offer, was 1^ wand^^g glance of ^le 
teen dark e^, whidi seeined <eontinnally searcluaD^ i&r some- 
thing l&srt St did not find. The lace of Jeim Mands was 
turned obliqa^y from Francis 4e Langy, so that <ihe w<nthy 
Taiet-de-chambre did not see the yoong gendeman approach- 
ing; and he went on wiith his aarratare m the same Icmd tone 
he had been using, in order to rise abore all the mdtitndi<- 
nous fKmnds with which the court of the prison wms ringing. 
The ear of his visiter thns caught several sentences, and 
Francis was not a little pleased to find that in his oonversa* 
tion there was none of the profane and ribald licenlaousness 
which he had just heard pourod fwth from the month of the 
man who was preaching. Jean Marais was relating his own 
adyentures in die honse of Madame de Bausse ; and ^e pic- 
ture he gave of that good lady herself, her frivolity, hw 
malice, her afi^tadon, was so clever and so dr(^ as to compel 
an unwilling smile upon the lips of his unpercerved auditor. 
The subject at that moment was the marchkmess's first 
anxiety at 'the prolonged sftisence of her son ; and Jean Marais 
mocked her tone, her words, and her looks, as he described 
her cidling up all the men-servants, one after another, to 
commimicate her apjo'ehensions to them ; hinting, moreover, 
that her vanity was not insensible to the admiration of die 
lowest footboy in her household. He took off, too, her whqle 
demeanour: he wriggled, he heaved, he panted, he rolled his 
eyes about, he sighed, he fluttered, and la3ring his hand xip&o. 
his left side, he exclaimed, in the shrill treble of mock ^sen- 
sibility, *'Ah, my poor heart!" Thaji, starting up, he 'pre- 
pared to tear his hair; but, sndd^y perceiving the young 
gentleman standing near, he stored, erying, ** Ahl Mbnraeur 
le Baron, you have awi^ened me from a delicious dream. I 
was just then Madame de Bausse, enjoying the excitement of 
her son's disappearance." 

Francis 4e £angy now took him aside, and gave him the 
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inlinpmfliliOTilie kcul 1m«ii «ent te eoimnwtteftle, at which Jean 
Mftnde seemed sot « little pleased, raying, **I «ball be glad 
0»mgh to get out, for we have not the best wshoel of m<H*aIft 
here, sir, and my virtue is of a somewhat ddieate eenfltftn- 
tion. Yet, idter aQ,** he tfidod, ** I am not iony I came in 
again, seeng that I nut n^lk that poor lad, who ^ts tSbeve 
witii hie hat in his hand, and who wants a MtCle eomibrt and 
(xmsolation. I widi, fiir, yom cocdd «peak to the Oouilt d'Ar- 
tonne about ham." 

*' Who is he?" demanded Frmcis 4t Lai^, eyeing the 
nian with the ei^k^ feathcn in his bat; ^^ who is he, and 
how came lie In here?" 

Je«i Marais drew him a WAe ihrtlier away, and then re- 
p^d, ^* He is a poor deval who has be^i In'ooght in for 
jmaohing — \gp(m the oocmt's lands, too. I am very much 
afraid he*s guilty; in fact, he does not d^iy it.*' 

*'^ Th«t is a serioM «flfenee," sud brands de Laangy, who 
naturally entertained the prc^d^ees of his class and his 
times in regard to the r%ht8 of the chase, any ^h)6:n9gement 
of winch was at "ihat time i>egarded in Franee as a crime 
nearly e^^ to mwder, mad certainly very mneh deeper 
than the te«adi of sonre commandments in the decalegQe. 

"It is indeed, ar," repKed Jean Marais; "and yet it is a 
wonderftdly tempting thing to see a nice, soft grey roebvek 
wMiin forty or fifty yards <rf the muzzle cf your gun. How- 
ever, this lad has a better «i%u0e; and I am sure, if he did 
not poach, I dont «ee what he was to do." 

" How so?" demanded Franen de Longy. " What excuse 
has he to allege?" 

** Why, in the first place, sir," rej^d Jean Marais, " you 
know tJiere are certain proyinces m France where every one 
has the right of Idlling and eatins jv^^tever wild aninMils he 
likes, and this young man came mm one €f£ those. In the 
next place, you see, poor devil 1 there was nothing else for 
him to do. He and the rest of hie people, some two years 
ago, took a little ferm belong^g to Monsieur d^Artonne, up 
amongst the h^^ but, being Huguenots, ^be people around, 
who were all Catholics, would have nothing to say to them. 
Th^ are in a state of complete excommunication, though 
they are as good souls as ever tived. Late in the spring, and 
during the suipm^, there is plenty of woik upon the fttrm ; 
but during a great part of autumn, all wiuter, and two-thirds 
of the spring, there is nothing to do in that country but to 
walk about the hills and woods with a gun. H« kept him- 
self to bears, and wolves, and other beasts of prey, for a 
W time ; but It is hard to reiVain a shot at a h«^J^°^' 
a hare, or a wild boar, especially when a maai'B hungry ar 
is fond of venison." 
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" It is," said Francis de Lan^, " and I will speak to M^i- 
sieur d'Artonne about him. I should think he is not in- 
clined to deal harshly with any one. Was he apprehended 
by the count's people?" 

" No, sir," answered Jean Marais: " he was apprehended 

by the marechaussee. They caught him with a roe over his 

shoulders, and took him in the fact. It was on a part of the 

^ count's ground so far distant firom the chd,teau that Monsieur 

d'Artonne takes no pains with the ^ame upon it." 

" I will speak to him, I will speak to him," said Francis de 
Langy ; " and, if he has any power, I doubt not he will have 
him set free. Who is that other man with whom you were 
talking just now? . He has not the air of an Auvergnat." 

" Oh, pardie^ no!" replied Jean Marais: "he is from the 
north — one of the ecorcheurs you may have heard of— a brave 
gargon^ nevertheless." 

Francis de Langy heard him with some surprise ; for, per- 
haps, amongst all the blood-thirsty ruffians that Europe has 
produced, there never was a race so remorseless and san- 
guinary as the dcorcheurs of France in the eighteenth century. 
" I should suppose," he said, with a grave and displeased ex- 
pression of countenance, " that there was nothing good to 
be found in such a man, and no advantage in his companion- 
ship." 

Jean Marais smiled. " Not much, perhaps, sir," he an- 
swered ; " but when I am put in a place like this I am obliged 
to choose the best society it affords; and the prison of 
Clermont, sir, is not the saloon of Versailles, or even the 
salle-a-manger of the Cafe Regnard." 

" But you do not mean to say," said Francis de Langy, 
" that he is amongst the best you could have found here?" 

" In good truth I do, sir," replied Jean Marais. " The 
men with whom I was talking are the three most respectable 
people in the place. We four are the only part of the con- 
gregation who do not talk blasphemy and obscenity from 
morning till night, which is none the wittier in my ears be- 
cause it is wrapped in argot* Now, we four have amused 
ourselves by tellmg our histories in good plain French, laugh- 
ing a little at our betters, perhaps, but saying nothing here 
which we should be ashamed to say in any other place, 
though some of us might not like, indeed, to make sudi full 
confessions. As to the ecorcheur^ hg is one of the best-b^n 
and best-educated amongst us — the son of a great farmer in 
Picardy, who bred him up to the trade he followed, and 
taught him to cultivate the fields by day, and to rob houses 
and passengers by m'ffht. All we Frenchmen have very 
little care for human life ; we don't much mind losing our 

» otherwise slang. 



own or taking that of another; and Jacques Braye assured 
me, not an hour ago, that he never thought there was any 
great harm in what he was doing, till his father was hroken 
on the wheel ahout three months ago, and he himself escaped 
with difficulty into Auyergne. He then hegan to fancy uiat 
it was not quite right, after all, to take men^s money, and 
perhaps their lives, too, though the only thing he had ever 
objected to before was, when his father once broiled an old 
Jew alive, in order to make him confess where he had hidden 
his money. It is very shocking, sir, I acknowledge ; but yet, 
if you will compare mm with the other men in the place, you 
will find him one of the honestest persons in it. I will answer 
for it, that, except the four who were sitting in the comer 
there together, there is not a man who repents of anything he 
has done in the past, or proposes anything for the mture but 
to be revenged upon society by some new crimg as soon as 
he can get out. Now, poor Jacques Braye does repent very 
heartily, though he'll be broken on the wheel within a fort- 
night from this time if they bring him to trial. But, at all 
events, I can assure you, sir, that a man who has committed 
even a very great crime, but has not long-confirmed habits of 
vice, is a less dangerous companion than one who has worn 
away every good feeling as well as good principle in the 
practice of small delinquencies, and is only prevented from 
doing something worse by fear or caution." 

Francis de Langy thought there might be some truth in 
Jean Marais' observation; but before he could reply, his 
companion gave him a hint that it would be better to get out 
of the court as fast as possible. > 

" That old, foul-mouthed Esorve," he said in a whisper, 
" has had his eye upon you for the last minute, and he is 
now whispering with some of his companions. I know what 
it means very well, and in another instant you will be stripped 
of everything that is worth having upon you." 

While he spoke, Francis de Langy moved towards the 
door, and luckily at the same moment the giiard crossed over 
towards them; for there was a sudden movement amongst 
the prisoners in that direction, which showed that their 
operations were about to commence. A howl of mortification 
and derision met the young gentleman's ear as he entered 
the passage leading from the court; and with not a little 
satisfaction he quitted the den of thieves in which his future 
vdet had been placed for the completion of his education. . 

CHAPTER XIV. 
The most corrupt invention of the corrupt race to which we 
belong^and we certamly did for many generations g ^ 



firom one stage of moral ^trid% to aiioti%r— ^as devised 
ia Franee. It wub iieifeheriBore nor leas tkaa the i^^^uility ot 
the offices of jtistice. AM posts, m faot, wepe Teiial ^mfkig 
seYml eeastarias ia that oHintiy; aad, althoi^h oae might 
have e:i9ectedthaft coiomoa sense and eommon hoaestj wo«ild 
ha^e preserved tiK magistrao^ irom such a taint, alasl it was 
not so; SEod those who wove destined to admMster the iasw 
amongst their feOow-sulj^ts ^purchased their offices m tfaey 
wonld hfl»re pun^ased a ^Erm. Now, if a man ohoeses to 
hay the ri|^ rfteing shot at, and wearhig a red or a hkie 
coat, either by load or sea, there can he no great harm in 
letting him do so, especially where his apponitment to any 
hnportaat conmand dep^ids upon persons respoi^Bifole m 
their eondn^; bat to seU the offiee of a jndge is only in other 
teems to sell jostiee, and we rai^ he veiy sore that the article 
will be a^^arated before it comes to ^e general market. 

The intendants iif justice, police, and -fiimnce, as they were 
called, were personages sent fi^om Paris into the vaiioiis 
provinces of France to preside over certain distiiots, with a 
cnrions, somewhat indefinite, and v^y extensive power. 
They were generally chosen ^om amongst 1^ Mattres de 
Beqndtes, and wseve bnt too ^^equeally sul^cted to any either 
inffiience than that of Themis. Oormption, as a machii^ 
does not, indeed, alwi^s work so ill as men may imagine; 
and though at first sigm one would suppose that a system in 
which an offioer, pixmiasing bis post at an enormotts sum, 
and very often obtaming leave to picrdiase it only t^rongh 
the interest of a harlcA, was s^it down to di^>en6e justice in 
a large district, must necessarily soon come to a stop by the 
general abhorrence, disgust, indignation, andresistance of those 
upon whom he exercised his functions, yet the thing went on 
for many years, and men were found — ay, men <tf gravity, 
station, and wisdom — to say of this, as of more than one 
iniquity in our own country, " It works weM.^ 

Little less than kings in their own partieular provinces, 
the intendants lived sumptuously, fared luxuriou^y, and had 
magnificent houses; and into the saloon of one of those 
dwellings, in the town of Clerm«nt, we eliall introduce the 
reader, in order that be may see and hear Mcmsieur d^Artonne 
and the inteadant of that generality chatdng over the ev^ts 
which brought the former thither. Nothing coidd be more 
exquisite and luxurions than the fiimiture of the apartment. 
Every article had been brought firom Paris, and an artist of 
celebrity had come from the capital for the express purpose 
of painting and gilding the panels of the wainscot. It was 
not difficult, in short, to fancy one's self in one of the royal 
chambers at Versailles; and as Monsienr d'Artonne looked 
' aroimd him when first ushered into the saloon, which was 



titeBTteant, he eonld not bdf nakiag inmielj^ ^ Horn is all 
Ms spkn^vr oVtained?*' 

In a momeBt «r two afUr, Ae antendant himself a»pe«!*ed. 
He was a taan «f about iwt^M&ve; tMn, tet well-nmecL; 
with lEeest Uadc eyes, aa alrabilio«s eomfAmeai^ ao&d i»t«ii 
hair witiioiit a siBgle tlureal of salver mingimg with it. Has 
maimer was odm and mild) hint imppessiYe; his st^ was 
imiseless, hut £rm; his Yoice was sweet sa tcme, but yery 
penetsating; his -vrards were well dMsem, but stiidioiisfy 
ladefinite. Omt was oon^ineed iStai he was a man c^ great 
abilities, yet knew Bot why; mte was ]^eased wilfti his de- 
zneanow, yet lelt that he was xmaj^woachahle. There was 
nothxng xepellesit, indeed: yon sa&A see him, yon mkht 
qnefltioD him, yoa might ai^e wita him, without aay&r 
of a rebuff; but you wouM disoover nothing more Ihan Hbe 
out»de. He was like some olyfeot eiuased in oi;ystal, which 
yon may handle and look at far ewer wi^ont bemg able to 
touch. On iSke present occasion he was dressed, as usual, 
with the moat Bcmpuloiiis neatness, but all in black. He was 
a man full of proprieties, and would not for the world hare 
appealed either in a garb of a gay and glktering character, 
or in one in the least degree disoomposed or inferior to' his 
statten. Uh coat was of liie richest and most expensi7e 
velyet, fisfcting his person beasitifi]}^, without ply or wrinkile. 
Hm hlask si& alockings were ihe miest lint «<mld be made 
for money; his bnttons w«re of jet, widi a smaU diamond in 
the centre of oadi. Hie Tcry h^ and hs^en ci his swoard 
were of the same grave hue, but exquisite in their workman- 
sh^; and it was dear that he lo^ed upon has functions as 
too important and solemn not to reqmre a dress and de- 
meanour perfectly harmonizing therewith. 

Approaching uie count with ^qnick hut easy and regular 
steps, he made him a low and ceremouMdas bow; then to<^ 
his hand, and assured him, with a face which expressed fully 
as much pleasure as if it had been sparMii^ with snriles, 
tibat h6 was dehghted to see him, and Monsieur d'Artonne 
had every reason to think that it was so; for the intendant, 
ever once that officer had come down to Clermont, now 
somewhere about a year and a halt, had shown him the most 
marked respect and attention. Indeed, nobody in the whole 
surrounding country had received such testimonies of dis- 
tinguished regard; and, to say the truth, as the count was 
unaware of any pow^ to serve or please that great personage, 
his civilities seemed somewhat extraordinary to the object 
thereof. ^. 

We may as well let the reader into a paxt f^J^f, !f*^^' 
howover. Thfe intendant, «n being ^«y**^^^ *^1^ es 
tiict by the king, had made accurate ani scrupuloiss anburies 



as to the fortune, character, and family of every gentleman 
in the vicinity. He had found that the count possessed large 
property, that he was a man very generally loved and re- 
spected throughout the neighbourhood, that he was not easily- 
swayed by passions or prejudices of any kind, and that he 
had an only daughter, t^o was almost certain of being the 
heiress of very extensive estates. Now, the intendant might 
well calculate that, by some one or other of these qualities, 
the friendship of Monsieur d'Artonne might in fixture be very 
serviceable to him. His mind rested with complacence upon 
the idea of being son-in-law to hia noble friend, receiving a 
rich dower with the count's daughter, and allying himself 
to an old and distinguished family. Monsieur d'Artonne's 
countenance and support, too, in the execution of his ftmc- 
tions, might be of no small value ; and, at all events, pleasant 
society and friendly intercourse with people in high station 
were things very desirable in the eyes of one who himself 
had risen from a family not of the most elevated class; for 
at that period there were many grades in the French nobility, 
and some difficulty in stepping from the one to the other. 

It must not be supposed that he had laid any definite plan 
for 'seeking the hand of Julif d'Artonne. He very well 
knew that under existing circumstances such a thing would 
not be listened to for a moment; but, to use a not very ele- 
gant but an expressive form of speech, he always considered 
what was upon the cards. Thus there was probably no one in 
the province who had more influence with him than the count. 

Ailer various ceremonial greetings, such as the customs 
of the day required, Monsieur d'Artonne opened the business 
which brought him there by saying, "I come to speak with 
ou. Monsieur Tlntendant, upon the case of a poor man who 
as been charged by Madame de Bausse with the commission 
of a crime, upon apparently the most fiivolous and absurd 
motives. Not being very fond of a prison, and somewhat 
impatient of the law's delay, he made his escape — most for- 
tunately for me, I must say ; for he was accidentally the 
means, during our late tour, of saving my daughter's life. 
By my advice he surrendered himself yesterday; and J come 
to request that you would cause him to be examined your- 
self, would look into the nature of the charge against him, 
and see whether there is sufficient cause for detaining him in 
prison any longer. If I could prevail upon you personally 
to investigate the matter, I should, I confess, be much gra- 
tified; for one cannot expect either such discrimination or 
such decision from inferior officers as from a gentleman of 
your eminence and authority." oatzedb^Goode 

Ihe mtendant heard him to an end without *liny reply, 
even by the movement of a muscle. With the greater part 
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of the world, men are constantly making some sort of answer, 
false or true, as the case may be, while another is speaking 
to them, either by some interjected words, some gesture, or 
some change of countenance ; but every now and then we 
find an individual who possesses from nature, or has acquired 
bj^ art, a screen impenetrable to all eyes, by which he shrouds 
his thoughts from those the most anxious to discover them. 
The face of the intendant was one of these screens : he lis- 
tened to whatever was said to him, gravely, attentively, but 
without the slightest variation of look. His eyes did not 
even wink •, and whether the subject was grave or gay, pa- 
• thetic or risible, all remained still. One would have thought 
he was a man destitute of all emotions. 

As soon as Monsieur d'Artonne, however, had concluded, 
he replied, "It gives me the greatest satisfaction, my dear 
coimt, to hear any wish of yours, for to hear is but to satisfy. 
I will have the man brought before me immediately. Madame 
de Bausse is now in the town, for I saw her carriage pass 
some ten minutes ago. She shall be sent for, too, and the 
matter shall be instantly investigated. She is, I understand, 
in sad distress, poor lady ! at the disappearance of her son ; 
and you, I think, my dear count, must be somewhat deeply 
affected by this affaar, if report speaks true that an alliance 
was in contemplation " 

" Report does not speak true. Monsieur Tlntendant," ex- 
claimed the Count d'Artonne, interrupting him with some 
vehemence. "In disposing of the hand of my daughter, I 
shall be guided but by one consideration — ^virtue, honour, and 
high qualities. I need not tell you that Monsieur de Bausse 
possessed none of these." 

The intendant had quite good enough an opinion of him- 
self to imagine that he had a fair chance, and of course his 
prepossessions in favour of Monsieur d'Artonne increased 
rather than diminished. His countenance, however, retained 
its impassibility; no one could have told that the count was 
not describing to him the building of a cow-house, so gravely 
indifferent was his face; and his only reply was, " We had 
better, perhaps, proceed with the business unmediately." 

Some attendants were summoned by the tinkling of a 
small silver bell which stood upon the table, and an order in 
due form was sent to the lower prison for bringing Jean 
Marais to the intendant's house. A messenger was then de- 
spatched to seek Madame de Bausse through the town of 
Clermont; after which the high officer and his guest sat 
chatting over the news of the day. Scarcely had five "^mutes 
elapsed, however, when the doors of the saloon were thromi 
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prel&te being the brother pf MsuAsme de Bausse, and one 
very likely to ad^t atnd s«pport her views, not from any 
convictk)n that they were right, but from a tender regard for 
certain good things which the fair marqtdse had at her dis- 



We shall not have much to do, dear reader, with the esti- 
mable Bkhop of Clermont; but, having an infinite horror of 
all those capricious rules and regulations by which ancient 
critics endeavoured to tie men down and to prevent tfaeni 
fit)m following the course of the great teacher Nature, I 
shall take the liberty of giving a Ml-length portrait of a 
personage, who had, it is true, no great influence upoo. the* 
fate of our principal characters, but whose ckws — a class 
luckily now nearly extmct — ^had a very ^reat influence in- 
deed upon the whole w^d, both m political and rel^ious 
matters. In doing this, I repeat, I ito but fl>Uow Nature; flsr 
how often is it in the march of life that a personage suddenly 
s^)ear» before us, strongly engaging our attention, remark'- 
able in every respect, worthy of ^losophiod contemplation, 
and occupj^ng the whole of our thoughts and attention fl>r a 
short perK>d^ but then passii^ away immediately from our 
eyes, never being seen agam^ and a^ecting us in no other 
manner l^an by that moral influence wMch is exercised upon 
each human creature by the characters of those wrl^ whom 
his mmd is brought in contact, either as a subject oi their 
operation or an active agent himself I 

The Bishop of Clermont was a man of good family, some 
five years older than Madame de Bausse. He was now the 
head of the house, his elder brother having died childless, 
but not until he himself had entered the church and ob- 
tained considerable preferment therein. His family was poor 
in relation to their station in society; and, consequently, even 
afrer he had succeeded to his brqther^s estates, he experienced 
no regret at having embraced a profession in which cehbacy 
was obligatory. At first, as a yoimg man, he had felt very 
little disposed to become an ecclesiastic ; for his character was 
worldly, his passions were strong, his taste for pleasure was 
acute ; and he would have resisted, had it been according to 
the usages ci his country and his times for the son of a noble 
family to show any choice in regard to the pursuits which 
lay before him. He had thought it very hard, while at the 
seminary where he was brought up, to iorswear those indul- 
gences for which he felt a strong propensity at an early age; 
but, veiy soon after he had received the tonsure, he made a 
WOTld of discoverks in regard to the ^ilities of clerical life, 
which taught him to laugh at hw fermer objections, by show*- 
ing him that his pleasures only obtained an extended sphere 
by the gown that hid them. 
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As soon as tMs perception oame upon him, he set Imnself 
to consider how he might hest, in ^ dlxnimstanees which 
surrounded him, enjoy life and prolong. its enjoyment; and, 
being of & shrewd, keen, and unscrupulous character, he 
speedily saw that the path had been clearly mailed out by 
personages of his own yiews and inclinations, so tiiot he had 
nothing to do but to follow upon a tcit beaten track. De- 
cency was the first thing to be attended to; and accordingly, 
though a somewhat z^dous director of &ix penitents, he 
e<HitriYed to avdd scandal. The inetmrenient rules and re- 
gulations which abridged the pleasures of the taU« were 
without di£iculty evaded by any ecclesiastio who knew how 
to make a &iend of his cook^ so that public aibrtemiousness 
was fEurly compensated by priTate indulgence. A number of 
other little sins, yery pleasant to deal with, found a conye- 
nient cloak in the robe of the chuich : grasping ayBrioe m%ht 
allege charity as its excuse, and the hand that swept up louif- 
d'ors might cleanse itself 1^ the distribution of liyres, the 
daily alms eoveiring the daily exactions. Pride, too, might 
be quietly gratified by inking the man in the eeclesiastie ; 
and the h<»iour &£ religk)n aad the chiiTck m^ht be the 
watchword, when the real olivet was that fox which angels 
felL 

He comprehended the whole scheme at once, and acted 
rnxm it wiUi great skill; taking caiB, as the yeij first point 
of the pkn, to smooth down all asperities, and to dress m 
each of his paaskns in a garb the miost oppointe to that wMca 
it wore with other men. Slander and midioe were unknown 
to the good bishop, but sometimes they took ikne form o£ 
paternal remroof, sometimes that of benign unguardedness ; 
with a smihng and placid countenance 1^ would let dr<^ a 
word thaft raiuded lor years ; he would disseminate a calumny 
with an ex|»resaic»i of disbelief. He would inquire mto the 
most indecent particulars,^ and regale his imaginati^k with 
prurient images, from zeal for the purity of his fioek ; and he 
would encourage the Ikei^ious jest by a t»ie of gentleness 
in his reproof. When it was necessary to persecute and to 
destroy, the ^irit of religious &ryour would seize him ; tmd 
when he wished to fayour and indulge^ Chri^an charity sxid 
moderation were i^n his Hps. 

Nature, howeyer, has always proyided herself with tell- 
tales; and the hypocrite has generally physical witnesses 
against hioa which are difficult to silence. Thus, otur Tar- 
tufie was ^'•gros el gras^ et se port^k a mePveUle,^^ See him, 
dear reader! see him aa he enters the salooa of the Hxten- 
dsmt, with that alow, adm, and dign^ed s^^P^ «*^^* ^ 
oyerflowing with animal health, flomewhiaco«^, but ^^ 
greatly soi his rosy co««iteiia«e close-shayed mA smooth. 
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his fat and luscious lips bearing a pleasant smile, his watery 
and erotic eyes possessing that peculiar fatness which the in- 
spired writers have pointed out as the characteristic mark of 
the licentious! Look at the well-furnished double-chin 
hanging upon his smooth-plaited band ; and mark those large 
animal ears that rise on either side of his calotte! Do not 
overlook, either, the large, rounded, weighty calf of his leg, 
and the fine small ankle, before he drops his robe over it, as 
soon as he finds that there are no women in the room; and 
consider well the graceful benignity with which he salutes 
the intendant, and the brotherly love with which he em- 
braces his dear cousin D'Artonne ! Oh ! he is a worthy pillar 
of. the church, a noble preacher of a religion of abstinence 
and self-denial, a proper follower of the meekest and mildest 
of men! 

Hark, too, how he declares to the count that the pleasure 
of his visit to the intendant is doubled by the unexpected 
satisfaction of finding him there ! It is true that his eyes 
were fixed upon the door of the house, from one of the win- 
dows of the episcopal residence, at the very moment that 
Monsieur d'Artonne dismounted from his horse; it is true 
that the servants of that gentleman, each of whom he well 
knew, were then standing in the square ; it is true Madame 
de Bausse was at that precise time in his own oratory, had 
remarked the count's visit to the intendant, and had won- 
dered aloud what he could want there. But, of course, 
wrapped in heavenly musing, the bishop had neither seen nor 
heard, and was quite taken by surprise at finding his cousin 
in the saloon. 

Monsieur d'Artonne imderstood him as well, perhaps, as 
one man can understand another; and, therefore, from the 
worthy bishop's asserting that he was surprised, the count 
was naturally led to conclude that he came thither for the 
purpose of seeing what he was doing. His reception of the 
prelate's gratulations was certainly somewhat cold — ^perhaps 
a little embarrassed. It is not always, indeed, easy to know 
how to deal with a disingenuous man; but the intendant 
saved Monsieur d'Artonne anv explanations with the bishop, 
by inquiring, after a few brief words, if he coidd tell where 
Madame de Bausse was to be found in the town, and stating 
the business they were about to proceed with. 

" I left her at the evec^e," replied the bishop; " I will see 
in a minute if she be still there ;" and without waiting to give 
ear to the intendant's entreaties that he would not take the 
trouble, and offers to send over a messenger to the marquise 
immediately, the bishop walked out of the room, bowinff, 
with a thousand smiles, and saying that he would be back 
again without delay. A considerable time, however, elapsed 
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without his making his appearance ; and before the prelate 
had returned it was announced to the intendant that the 
prisoner, Jean Marais, had been brought up, according to 
his directions. An order was given to keep him below for a 
few minutes longer; and at length the folding-doors were 
again thrown open, and Madame de Bausse entered, leaning 
on her brother's arm. She was the picture of a faded co- 
quette : her dress, which was not of mourning, for she had 
not yet given up the hope of seeing her son return, was in 
the height of the Parisian fashion, and might have become a 
girl of eighteen or twenty; nor had anything been omitted 
that art could do to lighten the load of years, at least in ap- 
pearance. She was at least forty years of ^e ; and, as her 
spirit was "not the most quiet and gentle, those forty years 
had wrought more serious ravages than is usually the case ; 
but still, what between assistance from the perruquier and 
abundant but judicious dispensation of rouge and other pig- ' 
ments, padded additions to various parts of her person, 
shadings of lace, and ornaments of silk, Madame de JBausse 
might very well pass for thirty-five at the utmost, and usually 
called herself thirty-three ; leaving in a sort of misty indis- 
tinctness the fact tnat she had a son whose twentieth birth- 
day would return no more, and not attempting to explain 
the phenomenon. She did indeed usually term the young 
gentleman her boy; but, if his follies were those of extreme 
youth, his vices smacked strongly of manhood. 

On the present occasion she was fluttered and agitated. 
Her shrewish black eyes sparkled, her thick silk petticoat 
rustled, and her lip quivered; so that, although she bore a 
smile upon her countenance, having been exhorted to mode- 
ration by her brother as they came, the expression was sour 
and petulant, and she evidently met Monsieur d'Artonne 
with not the most placable feelings, seeming to entertain no 
great gratitude towards him for interfering on behalf of poor 
Jean Marais. The face and manner of the count as he met 
her were peculiarly grave and serious, so that she could not 
accuse him of regarding the painful apprehensions which she 
entertained in respect to the fate of her son with anything 
like levity; but yet she displayed, in their very first salu- 
tation a degree of irritability which, somewhat embarrassed 
him. 

Having greeted her kindly, and inquired into her health, 
receiving but a peevish answer, the count, as if for the pnr- 
pase of doing something— which as the reader well knows, 
is not very easy under all circumstances, stretched forth his 
hand to pat the head of a large dog which >^^d followed h^^ 
into the room, calling the animal by its name, as ^ ^amU^^ 
with it. The doff, however, seeming to take his tone irom j 



his mistress, instantly growled and flew at him, and was only- 
driven off by a severe kick, and the interference of the 
servants, who were closing the doors of the saloon. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Madame de Bausse, with a bitter smile; 
"poor Noble knows very well that you were never a friend 
of his master, cousin D'Artonne, and that you have come 
here now to protect his murderer." 

The count started, with an angry and indignant look. 
"I come here for no such thing, Henriette," ne replied: 
" even you yourself sire not convinced than any murder has 
been conmiitted at ^all; and, if the slightest ouise could be 
shown for supposing the man guilty, I should be the first to 
require that he be proceeded against in a regular manner; 
but, 'from all ih&t I have heard, I do not believe that such is 
the case. He saved my dau^ter's. life, as I wrote to you 
some days ago; and all 1 desire is, that Monsieur Tlntenduit 
may examine into the affair at once, in order that the poor 
fellow may not be kept in prison, which is in itself sufficient 
punishment for a great crime." 

" Ay!" cried Maidame de Bausse, " you think a great deal 
about your daughter, but nothing about my son; ^id, as for 
the rest of the matter, I say this man ought to be kq>t in 
prison till we can find out who did murder him and who did 

lK>t." 

" Such will be the course, madam," said the intendant, in 
his calm, grave manner, " if there is just cause of suspicion 
against the prisoner. All that the count requires is imme- 
diate investigation, and that I feel I have no right to refrise. 
The inquiry shall be carried on in your presence, and I 
doubt not tnat you wiU be satisfied with the result." 

" I think my word might be sufficient," replied Madame 
de Bausse. "I am not supposed to be a person — ^am I, 
Mcmsieur I'lntendant, to accuse a man wrongmlly?" 

" Certainly not, madam," answered the intendant; " and 
it must be very satisfactory to you to have an opportunity 
of stating the motives of your accusation ftiUy and imme- 
diately." 

" IVue, my son," said the bishop ; " but you must recollect 
that this lady may have strong moral causes of suspicion, 
which do not amount to absolute proofs; she may wish to 
have time to investigate and develope ftdly the evidence 
against this man, without making mdiscreet revelations, 
wnich might perhaps tend to frustrate the ends of justice." 

"The police," replied the intendant, "are the persons 
best fitted by habit, as well as entitled by law, to carry on 
such an inquiry; and in stating the cause of her suspicions 
to me, Madame de Bausse will put the matter in train for 
arriving at a just result. She may do so if she pleases, be- 
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fore the man is brought up, and I will give all due weight 
to the facts she adduces. Fray be seated, madam, and m- 
form me whether you have discovered anything more than 
is stated in the first prochs verbal upon which the prisoner 
was arrested. I have read the papers, and find it therein 
recited, that, on the day of the supposed murder, he was 
absent fi*om the house for two hours ; and that a spot of bloody 
or something like blood, was found ii^nm the breast of his 
shirt. These, I think, are the only ftets firom which we can 
infer a suspicion." 

^^ And quite enoi^h too, I should think," exclaimed Ma- 
dame de Bausse. 

'^When joined with the unaccountable absence of bis 
master," added the bishop, ^^the c^rtam^ that t^ey went 
out in the same dkection togeth^, the knowle(%e which we 
have that all the other servants were in the house, and the 
fact of my poor nephew having reproved this very person 
severely on the preceding night, receiving, we understand, a 
very insolent and threatening reply. Far be it from me, 
however, to insinuate that he may not be Me to prove his 
innocence, or that my good cousin D'Artonne suffers himself 
to be moved by even toe pure spirit of gratitude to favour a 
base assassin, because that man saved his daughter's life. It 
has been currently reported, it is true, that the count had 
always a dislike to m^ poor ne^ew; that he said at various 
times very harsh tmngs of him; that he magnified any 
juvenile follies, and de|»reciated his many good qualities and 
virtues ; but I do not believe a word of it. I believe that the 
count may have been actuated solely, in any severity he 
showed towards my nephew, by high notions of the necessity 
of restraining and reproving youm; and I do not give the 
slightest credit, I assure -you, to one-half of the anecdotes 
that are told of Monsieur d^Artonne^s intemperate expres- 
sions r^arding the poor boy." 

The prelate m%ht have spared his malignant eloquence: 
it was pouringwater upon a rock, as fer as the intendant was 
concerned. That officer heard him tranquilly to the end, 
without the slightest appearance of mterest, and then returned 
to the point. "The chain of fiwts," he said, " is important 
and unless^ they can be accounted for, or at least some of 
tliem, may afibrd grounds for such snspieion as to justify the 
detention of this man; but, as they are all points susceptible 
of explanation, it is right that we should hear what he has 
to say upon the subject. If he refusei^, or is incapable of 
.giving such explanation, the case will be very much aggra- 
vated; and, on the contrary, if his account of all these trans- 
actimis be satisfiwitory, the suspicions themselves vanish: 
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therefore, my lord, we have the strongest motive for mquir- 
ing into the matter immediately." 

As he spoke, he rang his bell and ordered Jean Marais to 
he brought in. The first act of the intendant, when the 
prisoner appeared between two archers, was to gaze at him 
jfixedly for a moment or two with keen, considering eyes, in 
a manner which might have abashed many a very innocent 
man. Jean Marais, however, was not a person very easily 
abashed, and he miderwent^the scrutiny with the most per- 
fect composure, waiting till the intendant had taken a full 
survey of his features and person before he made the slightest 
movement, and then merely bowing to Madame de Bausse 
with a placable smile, as he said, " J5ow joMr, madamer in a 
tone which certainly implied no maUce. 

"Ah! don't speak to me, you wretch!" exclaimed the 
marquise; "I abhor you! Noble, come hither; don't go 
near him!" But the dog, without attending to her com- 
mands, walked up familiarly to Jean Marais, and put its 
broad nose into his hand. 

"Jean Marais, attend!" said the intendant. "You were 
absent from the house of the Marquise de Bausse for two 
hours on the seventh day of the present month. Where 
were you during that time, and what were you doing?" 

" I walked into Clermont," replied Jean Marais, without 
the slightest hesitation; " I went along the bank of the river 
till I came to the path through the fields, by which I pro- 
ceeded to Clermont. I met Sit Peter Beuvron, and I said 
to him, '' Bon jour ^ gros papa Pix) wlach he replied, '•Bon jour, 
ffanacheP^'' 

" The walk took you half-an-hour," said the intendant; 
"what then?" 

" Not quite half-an-hour," answered Jean Marais: "I ^o 
fast, sir, when I put my feet to the ground. But what I did 
next was, to take my master's hat to have a new feather- 
band, according to his orders. I gave it to Martin Grange, 
the hatter; that was the business which took me to Clermont, 
and he can tell whether I was with him or not." 

"That did not occupy much time," said the intendant. 
"What did you do next, my good friend? You will still 
have nearly an hour to account for by your own statement." 

Jean Marais paused for a moment, and the eyes of Ma- 
dame de Bausse glistened at what she thought his hesitation, 
while the bishop sat with his two hands on his broad knees, 
and stared in the poor fellow's face with an intensity that had 
something of triumph in it. 

" Well!" continued the intendant, after waiting an instant. 

" Well, sir," repHed Jean Marais, " if the truth must be 
told in this reverend society, I spent the missing hour with 



Jeannette CottQle, the little couturihre^ whom madame knows, 
for she makes her gowns for her, and puts in the pads about 
the breast and shoulders." 

Madame de Bausse looked spears and lances at him, but 
Jean Marais himself was as grave as a judge, and the inten- 
dant also. A sly smile, however, stole over the round rosy 
face of the bishop ; and he gave a sidelong glance to Monsieur 
d'Artonne, who looked down and played with the fringe of 
his sword-belt. 

"Will Jeannette Cottille swear that you spent an hour 
with her on that day?" demanded the inten^ant. 

"I really don't know, sir," replied Jean Marais: "it de- 
pends upon whether she is in a humour for telling the 
truth." 

"And when you left her," continued his interrogator, 
" what did you do then?" 

"I walked back again," answered Jean Marais. 

" Did you not quarrel with your master the night before?" 
demanded the intendant. 

"No, sir," replied the prisoner; "but he quarrelled with 
me." 

" Give your own account of what occurred on that occa- 
sion," ssdd the officer. 

" Oh I of course he will tell a fine string of lies !" exclaimed 
Madame de Bausse. 

"No, I will not, indeed, madam," rejoined Jean Marais: 
" merely out of policy, I will tell the whole truth; for false- 
hood, in a dangerous case such as mine, is like paint upon an 
old woman, soon found out, and making that which it rests 
upon look all the uglier. I did not tie Monsieur de Bausse's 
cravat to his taste, and he vowed I did it on purpose. I 
assured him I did not, and we tried it again, but it was worse 
than before ; and then he got very angry, and struck me on 
the face, which made my nose bleed;- so then I told him that 
I was a servant, but not a slave, and that I would not remain 
with him." 

" 'Tis all false together!" cried Madame de Bausse, her eyes 
flaming and her cheeks red. " I knew he would manufacture 
a lie; but, if his mere word is to be believed, there is no use 
of any inquiry at all. It is all false together. Monsieur 
rintendant." 

" It seems very like it, indeed, madam," said the inten- 
dant, in his usual tone. "It is scarcely possible to believe 
that the Marquis de Bausse should so forget himself to a 
servant; and, if the servant made him such a reply, why did 
he not send him away dkectly?" «„«wprp*l Tpnn 

" Because I knew too many of his secrets "answered Je^ 
Marais, in an mdifferent tone; " and, a^ for tins part ot the j 
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stOTY, I rel«led eTery w<ffd of it the same nigkt to Morm, 
the lacquey. He i» ik>w m the town with madame^s carriage, 
for I saw him as I came along from the prison. You can 
send for him and inquire; he will tell you the same tale,^' 

^^ If he does, I will discharge him tliat minute!" exclaimed 
Madame de Bausse. 

The intendant looked at her, but said n^Mng. The ex- 
pression of his countenazjce could scarcely be said to change, 
so slight was the difference ; and yet it was easy to see that 
he thought the lady a-oreat fool. 

^^ I find it asserted here," he continued, addressing Jean 
Marais after a momentary pause, ^^ that you and Monsieur de 
Bausse left the ohftteau together, and took the same voad. 
Where did you part from lum?" 

" At the end of Uhe avenue," replied Jean Marais. " He 
stopped to speak with AUard, the farmer, and they walked 
away together on the Riom road, while I went on my way 
to Clermont." 

At this moment the bishop, whahad been conrersing in a 
low voice with Madame de Bausse, rose, a& if to take his 
leave, saying, "As I think that this matter is very likely to 
affect the man's life, Monseur Flntendant, it does not be- 
come me, as a bishop of a church of mercy, to take apy 
further part in the proceeding." 

" Stop one moment. Monsieur de Clermont," replied the 
intendant. "Take away the prisoner, ardiers, and keep 
him below for a little. One of you go to the carriage of 
Madame de Bausse, and bring hither the lacquey named 
Morris, not suffering him to interdiange a word with any one 
by the way. Let another be sent for Jeaunette Cottille, the 
couturihre; and mind " 

"I really must take my leave," said the bishop; "my 
time is crowing short. I have duties to perform, my son." 

" So have I, reverend sir," replied the intendant, holding 
him by the edge of tiie robe; " but I really must detain you 
for one minute. — Do as I command you," he continued, ad- 
dressing the archers, who had lingered as if in doubt. " I 
really must detain you for one minute, to perform an act 
well becoming your sacred character, which is, to persuade 
your fair sister not to discharge this servant of hers for tell- 
ing the truth, as she threatens. You will easily perceive that 
it will' give an appearance of injustice and passion to her 
proceedings, of which they are doubtless totally devoid, and 
at the same time it will be unchristian and unjust. More- 
over, I fear, if she do not withdraw the threat, that my 
office will compel me to take unpleasant measures in regard 
to a person thus endeavouring by menaces to turn aade the 
course of justice." 
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^^Oh! it was bat an ebullition of anger,'' replied the 
bii^op, ^^eadly excused in a mother who has lost her son. 
It was never intended seriously, of course; and I am sure 
she will refrain from any expressicm of the same kind in 
future." 

The bishop sat down again by Madame de Bausse, to speak 
with her fov a mcHnent, and there he remained, notwithstand- 
ing his previous anxiety to depart. What had been his 
purposes we must not take upon ourselves to assert; but it 
is clear that, as so<m as he found that the archers were too 
far gone for him to reach the eveche before them, he was less 
desirous oi quitting the saloon than before. 

Jeannette Gottifie and the lacquey Morris arrived at the 
same time, but the intendant thought fit to examine the foir 
couturikre first. She was a pretty-looking young woman, 
apparentlv no"* overburdened with modesty, Aough frank 
and simjjfe enough in her demeanour; ana, when asked if 
Jean Marais had lately passed any time with her, she repHed 
at once, " Ah^ pauvre gargon! I know they have been accus- 
ing him of things he never committed, and I'll tell the truth, 
whatever comes of it; for it can do him no harm, I'm sure, 
thou^ it may do some to me. The last time I saw him was 
on the seventh of this month, and then he came and spent 
an hour with me." 

"You have learned your tale, child!" cried Madame de 
Bausse in a sharp tone. " How should you recollect so pat 
that it was the seventh?" 

"Oh! I can teH you very well, madam," answered the 
girl : " I had promised your maid Mathilde to send home, on 
9iat day, your feke " 

Madame de Bausse waved her hand, impatiently exclaim- 
ing, " I dare say you knew all about it." 

The seamstress was about to reply, and her rejoinder 
might not have been much to the satisfaction of Madame de 
Bausse; but the intendant interposed gravely, demanding, 
" At what hour did you see him?" and on Jeannette reply- 
ing, "At twelve o'clock exactly; I know it quite well, for 
my two girls had just gone to their dinner," he nodded his 
head, slowly saying, "That will do; you may retire. Bring 
in the lacquey." 

Morris was accordingly ushered into the saloon, looking 
somewhat white at finding himself in the hands of an archer. 
Madame de Bausse fidgeted upon her chair, and went the 
length of nodding, winking, and shrugging at him. The 
intendant, on the contrary, told him to tell the truth, and 
that he had nothmg to fear; adding, with a d^g^eeot stern- 

ness in his tone, "The slightest P^^^^^i^^^?? Z^ it staled 
you to prison. Kow, mark!" he continued-" I find it stated 
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that a quarrel took place between Monsieur de Bausse and 
his valet, Jean Marais, on the night of the sixth of this month. 
Do you know anything of it?" 

" Yes, monseigneur," replied the man: "a quarrel did take 
place, and a very bad quarrel too ; for " 

His eye caugnt the expression of Madame de Bausse^s 
countenance at that moment, and he paused and hesitated. 

" Were you ever in plison?" demanded the intendant; " if 
not, you are very likely to be there within five minutes, 
should you suflFer a sign from any one to prevent you from 
telling the truth. Finish out what you were about to say." 

" I say, then," continued the man, " that it was a very bad 
quarrel, too ; for Jean came down with his nose bleeding, and 
told me his master had struck him." 

" Was the blow a severe one?" demanded the intendant; 
" was it bleeding much?" 

" Oh, no," replied the lacquey: " a drop or two had fallen 
upon the breast of his shirt, and there was some on his 
handkerchief, but it soon stopped." 

" Do you know if the valet threatened his master in con- 
sequence?" demanded the intendant. 

'* Oh, yes," exclaimed the lacquey; "he threatened to 
leave him immediately — at least, so he told me." 

" But do you think," inquired his interrogator, " that the 
marquis had any particular dislike to this man, Jean Marais, 
which made him strike him?" 

"Oh, no, sir," replied the man: "he has done the same 
to us all at different times, but we did not mind it. He once 
threw a boot at my head." 

Not a muscle of the intendant's face moved ; but, telling 
the lacquey he might retire, he ordered the prisoner to be 
brought before him. 

"Jean Marais," he said, as soon as he appeared, "you 
have been accused of a serious crime, and in consequence of 
that accusation you have been committed to prison till such 
time as it was possible to investigate the grounds of the 
charge against you. You foolishly and rashly made yoiu: 
escape from the hands of justice, and might have subjected 
yourself to severe punishment on that account. Your sub- 
sequent voluntary surrender may be received as- atonement 
for the offence ; and, the accusation having been now sifted 
and inquired into, I find that there is not the slightest motive 
or cause whatsoever for suspecting you of the crime with 
which you have been charged. You are, therefore, from 
this moment at liberty, and may go whithersoever you 
please." 

"Mighty well!" cried Madame de Bausse, rising indig- 
^ nantly; "mighty well! So I am told I have brought an 



unfounded accusation — am I? Well, I will take care that 
this is made known. I wish you good morning, sir ; I wish 
you good morning. This is fine justice, indeed, when a lady 
of my rank and station is not to be belieyed against a valet- 
de-chambre !" 

" Good morning, madam," replied the imperturbable in- 
tendant, bowing low and calmly; "good morning, Monsieur, 
de Clermont. Monsieur d'Artonne, I am obliged to you for 
urging me to give this case immediate attention. Is there 
anything else I can do to serve you?" 

CHAPTER XV. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day of which we have 
just been speaking, that Francis de Langy and his friend the 
count stood in one of the old-fashioned rooms of the Chateau ^ 
d'Artonne, relating to the countess and Julie what had taken 
place at Clermont. The count touched upon the particulars 
but lightly, indeed, and came rapidly to the conclusion — Jean 
Marais' exculpation and liberation. Julie remained thought- 
M ; and, although she expressed much satisfaction at the • 
result, Francis de Langy could not help fancying that she 
was somewhat more grave than might have been expected. 
The gratification of Madame d'Artonne was much more ap- 
parent and vivacious, and the girl of fifteen seemed to have 
changed places with the woman of seven or eight-and- 
thirty. 

While the countess was thus congratulating herself upon 
the deliverance oT the person who had saved her child's Hfe, 
' one of the servants, who had not accompanied the party on 
their tour, entered the room to announce that Jean Marais 
had arrived at the chateau, according to the orders he had 
received from Monsieur d'Artonne. 

" Send him in, send him in," said the count; and, the mo- 
ment after, our respectable friend Jean Marais stood bowing 
before the assembled party, with a face frill of perfect satis- 
faction, and though respectfiil, certainly impudent enough. 

The count received his thanks with grace and dignity, 
merely saying, with a slight inclination of the head, "I merit 
no gratitude, my good friend, having merely ftilfilled my 
promise." 

" That is what I am so grateftd for, sir," replied Jean 
Marais, " as it is what no one has a right to expect from an- 
other in this world." . 

"Now, Francis," whispered the count, "let us see the 
result of your experiment." v.«^,.ooao/i 

And Francis de Langy, with a little of the ^^^^'"'^^^ 
timidity of youth, looked round, and then said, WeU, Jean ^ 
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Marais, Monsieur d'Artonne has acquitted himself <^ his 
share of gratitude towards y<ra." 

"Not quite," said Mondeur d*Artoime; "but nerer 
mind " 

" I have as yet done nothing to show mine," continued ike 
young eentlemsn ; " and I have the permisdon of the viseount 
to do the best I can to testify my sense of the service you 
lately rendered me. You expressed a great wish to- enter 
into my service, or that of the Count d'Artonne. Now, it is 
not convenient for him tq receive you into his fiimily, as he 
has no vacant place ; but I will offer you your choice of two 
things. Here is a purse containing a hundred louis: I will 
either give you that at once as a reward for what you have 
done, or I will take you as my valet-de-chambre. But I 
must warn you that, in the latter case, your conduct must be 
somewhat more strict and regular Ihon perhaps it has hitherto 
been; for Monsieur de St. Medard, tl^ugh ne is a kind and 
liberal master, and not at all inclined to be severe upon, 
venial errors, is of a determined and immoveable nature, and 
will not pass over anything that he mxy connder an mdica- 
tion of a bad and depraved heart. Your wages will be the 
same as those of his own valet; and having stated the matter 
fairly to you, you can now make your choice, and either ti^e 
the place, sucn as I have represented it, or the gold, and with 
that little fortune seek another situation, where perhaps you 
may be more at your ease. Would you like some tmae to 
consider your determination?" 

"Oh, no, sir," replied Jean Marais, laughing; "I do not 
want even a single moment to consider: my determination is 
made already. First impulses are not always the best, but 
they are always the pleasantest to follow." 

" Then I suppose you will Uke the purse, and leave the 
place?" said Monsieur d'Artonne. 

" Oh dear, no, ar," replied Jean Marais; "I will do no- 
thing of the kind. The place for me, if you please, and the 
purse for the baron's pocket." 

" I thought so," said Julie, with a well-pleased nnile, littte 
fancying that to an observant eye the look and the words, 
common and meaningless as they might seem, would betray 
more of the secrets of the heart than she might be very wil- 
ling should appear. 

Jean Marais saw all about it in a moment; and Madame 
d'Artonne said to herself, "The girl who thinks the situation 
of his servant so desi-able would not very much object to be 
his wife." 

The valet, however, bowed low to the young lady, reply- 
*ng, " Thank j^ou, mademoiselle, for doing me justice. I 
iould not hesitate a moment, under any circumstances, be- 



tween a good sitostioii, which I hope l<»ig to retain, and a 
hundred fouls, whieh most likely would be gone to-morrow. 
But, besides, I take a Y&cy par^(cnlar interest in this young 
gentleman, and hare more motnres ^r alitaehing myself to 
him tiian one." 

"Indeed I" said Francis de Lsngy; "may I ask what?*' 

" Ob, sir," replied Jean Marais, with one of his light but 
somewhat sarcastic laughs, ^^ they are, first and foremost, be- 
cause I think you a yery charming and excellent young 
gentleman; and, secondly, because my family are not a littie 
indebted to yours. An excellent reladon of mine, now Mar- 
guerite Latouches, formerly Marguerite Lemaire, was once 
femme-de-chambre to the marquise, your mo&er, who mar- 
ried her to my good unde GreiBrd." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Francis de Langy; "are you their 
n6phew? As you must know well then, she was, moreorer, 
my foster-mother." 

"Exaetfy," said Jean Marais, s<nne>jhat drily; but the 
m(»nent after he added, in a yery difierent manner, " Ay, 
sir, and many is the time you haye sat upon my knee when 
you were a aiild, and I was a youth younger than you are 
now." 

There is something in the memory of early years and 
young affections which wakes up in the l^reast, even of the 
hardened and criminal, and still more in the heart of the 
light, the thoughtless, and the yicious, sweeter wid holier 
feelings, which, howeyer transitwy they may be in them- 
selyes, haye still a purifying influence of shorter or longer 
duration, according to circxunstances, but ever tending through 
regret towards repentance. Those feelings, for the time, too, 
affect the outward man; and though he may struggle against 
them, and strive to cover them with the light and sparkling 
veil of careless gaiety, or the thick cloak of dogged resolu- 
tion, they will still give a more thoughtful or a more tender 
character to the look and numner of him who experiences 
them, and tell the beholder that the heart within is touched. 
Such was the case in the present instance with Jean Marais ; 
and as he uttered the words, " Many is the time you have 
sat upon my knee when you were a child, and I was a youth 
younger than you are now," the light air of gay effrontery 
died away, his tone was softened and saddened, and dropping 
his eyes to the floor, he fell into a fit of thought. 

"Well," said the Count d'Artonne, after a moment's pause, 
"all these circumstances will form a bond between yoiir 
young master and yourself, which, I trust, may lead yo^ *^ 
serve him faithfully and well; and now you J?^«* ^^.^^ 3 
steward take care of you while we have still the honour and 
the nleasure of his company at the Chateau d Artonne. 
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" I will serve him, sir, better perhaps than he thinks," re- 

Elied Jean Marais; and making a low bow, he was retiring 
•om the room, when Francis cSled him back again, saying, 
" I must not make my poor service your only reward, Jean. 
Marais ; ^hat will not be sufficient recompense : here are fifty 
out of the hundred louis for you; and I may promise, at the 
end of the year, if your conduct receives the approbation of 
Monsieur de St. Medard, he will bestow upon you the other 
fifty, both as a reward for the past and an encouragement for 
the future." 

Jean Marais took the money without the slightest affecta- 
tion of reluctance, replying gaily, " I will be a very good 
young man indeed, sir. I have heard folks declare that vir- 
tue is its own reward; and, like other hard-working people, 
it has but poor pay, it is true ; but, depend upon it, it never 
works so well as when it has something to work for." 

" I have an account to settle with vou too, Jean Marais," 
said the Count d'Artonne; " but really I hardly know what 
to offer you as a rScompense. However, if you will think 
over the matter, and let me know anything that vou desire, 
if it be in reason I will not deny it to you. Take time to 
consider." 

V No, sir ; I do not want time," replied Jean Marais : "being 
now a rich man and well provided for, I have but one thing 
to ask of anybody under heaven, and am only afraid that you 
mayn't think it quite reasonable." 

** Let me hear what it is," said the count. 

*' Oh! it's a long story, sir," replied Jean Marais. 

"Always an unreasonable thing in itself," answered Mon- 
sieur d'Ar tonne. " However, we have a little time before the 
intendant comes to dinner; so, if it be not so long as one of 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi's romances, we shall get through 
it." 

"Well, then, sir," replied Jean Marais, "there is a poor 
fellow in the lower prison at Clermont, named Antoine Bure, 
who is charged witn poaching on your lands " 

" Oh! I know all about that story," exclaimed the count; 
" but what is your request?" 

"That you would withdraw the charge, sir," said Jean 
Marais, boldly. "Poor fellow! he is as good a creature as 
ever lived." 

The count waved his hand. "You need not enter into the 
question," he answered gravely; " I am sorry to say I cannot 
grant your request. You must think of something else." 

Jean Marais looked down and bit his lip; Francis de Langy 
turned his eyes upon the count, with some mortification and 
disappointment in his countenance ; and Julie gazed at her 
father for a moment with evident surprise, but then caught 
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his hand with a gay smile, exclaiming, " He is jesting, he is 
jesting. I see it on the corner of his lip; he is jfesting." 

"No, indeed," said the count, smiling likewise; "I am 
speaking the plain truth, Julie. I cannot withdraw the 
charge, because — I have withdrawn it already. It was made 
during our absence, without my consent ; and, as I think the 
punishment in this country very much too great for the 
offence, the moment I heard of it I gave orders to stop all 
proceedings on my part. Jean Marais must, therefore, think 
of somethmg else ; for I trust that Antoine Bure will be at 
liberty to-morrow." 

" I have thought of something else already, sir," cried 
Jean Marais. "You shall let me carry him the news, sir, and 
t^l him that you did it by your own act, without any solici- 
tation." 

"That as you please," replied th^ count; "but as I see 
you have not yet decided upon the recompense for saving my 
daughter's life which you would most desire, take time, as I 
said before, to consider of it, and let me know when you 
have made up your mind." 

Almost as he spoke, the sound of wheels rolling over the 
stones of the court-yard announced the coming of a visiter, 
and, going out with ceremonious politeness to receive him, 
the count met the intendant at the door of the chateau, and 
returned with him to the room where the rest of the party 
were assembled. It is scarcely possible to describe the man- 
ner of this Worthy officer of the crown, as he entered and 
paid his respects to the Countess d'Artonne and Juhe, with- 
out combining incompatibilities. It was perfectly easy, and 
yet it was restrained; but it was with that sort of restraint 
which depended upon his own will, upon his own habits : it 
was not in the sliffhtest degree the restraint of awkwardness 
or uncertainty, xou saw that he was doing nothing by 
impulse ; that in the smallest as well as in the greatest he 
had a guard upon every word, look, and movement; that 
his mind was present in everything; that he did all that he 
wished to do,- and yet did not do one-half that other men 
would have done wno sought to make themselves agreeable. 
I am not sure that there is any English expression by which 
I can convey to the reader exactly what 1 mean, and even 
in French I must do it by negatives. To borrow an ex- 
pression from that language, however, he had no abandon; 
and yet there was something powerftd and striking in the 
very mastery of himself which he seemed to possess. All 
that is deep and unapproachable, whether moral or physical, 
is ffenerallv impressive. It matters not much whether it be 
great or whether it be little, whether it be plf«f^^S ^^ 
whether it be displeasing; the very act of bafflmg our efforts 
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to penetrate it implies power, and the idea of power is almost 
always more or less jwroductive of the suhlime. Sometimes, 
indeed, the smallest image which can he presented to the 
hmnan mind, when comhined even remotely with the &ct 
of power, gives hirth to the suhlime in the highest and most 
overwhelnung d^ree ; and, of all the inures by which the 
Hebrew projmets and poets have endeavoured to convey to 
narrow humanity some conception of the Almighty,^ the most 
awM is found in " the still small voice." 

But to return to lower things. In seeing the man we speak 
of, one felt from his very aspect that there was a mind of 
no ordinary power beneath. There might also be violent 
passions: one suspected it; one fancied that itwngao; and 
yet one could not tell why. It was, in fact, as when one 
gazes on a tiger walking calmly and majestically up a&d 
down his den, with a step as noiseless as that (^ a cat; we 
I see the terrible strength tlmt lies in those gliding and easy 
limbs, and divme the S^ce and bloodthirsty spirit uiat dweUs 
in that tranquil and graceM form. 

We cannot pause upon all that to<^ place during dinner, 
nc»: give even any ^cimen of the Conversation that passed 
between the parties there present. With every one but the 
intendant the reader is already well acquainted, and therefore 
it is upon his conduct that we must principally dwell. He 
did not speak much; but what he did say was always to the 
point, clear, accurate, and sometimes bruliant; but the most 
sparkling things he uttered were so easy in manner, that the 
hearer was impressed with the convicti<m that he could say 
mOTe sparkling things still ; imd so little did he seem to value 
the powers Tmich he displayed, that one felt inclined to 
suppose he showed but a small part of the treasures <^ Ids 
mmd. To Madame d'Artonne he paid marked and peculiar 
attention, listened to her with that silent flattery which is so 
captivating, and answered but briefly, more in comments on 
what she had said than by observations of his own. To 
Monsieur d^Artonne his demeanour was the same as we have 
depicted it in the morning. With Julie he conversed only 
once or twice, but then with a bland smile and look of in- 
terest. Of Francis de Langy he took no notice whatsoever, 
and he did so on purpose, if the young gentleman spc^e 
upon any occasion, he never interrupted him: he ^owed 
him no rudeness whatsoever; but, the moment Francis had 
done, he broached some new topic, as if he had not heard a 
word the other had uttered, or judged his observations un- 
'worthy of any attention. 

Had Francis de Langy been of a vain or conceited character, 
he would have been bitterly mortified; as it was, he was not 
pleased. But, though he was by no means self-suffii^nt or 



arrogant in disposition, yet he felt within his own breast 
powers of mind and energies of character which the super- 
cilious inattention even of a man of great intellect could not 
keep down. To him the dinner passed off unpleasantly. 
But let us inquire what was the effect upon the mind of Juue 
d^Artonne. It was very strange : in listening to the wcHrds 
of the intendant, in marking his demeanour, there was some- 
thing that she shrank from, she knew not what; and yet she 
could not he^ listening, she could not help observing with 
eager interest. Thare was a sort of fascination about him, 
unpleasant, yet strcmg — stronger, perhaps, than if he had 
paid her marked attention, and in some degree mingling 
admiration with dislike. It was like the fabled &scination 
of the serpent upon the bird, and was in lact painj^; yet, 
though she strove to withdraw her attention, eiie could not 
do so. 

But let not the reader suppose tiiere was anythii^ un- 
common in her feelings: the same effect is produced every 
day by the same q[ualities, though perhaps not always to the 
same extent: it is womian^s nature to look up, and great 
powers have always great command over her. Whether 
tb«re be such a thing as animal magnetism or not, there is 
certainly such a thing as mental magnetism; but it happens, 
sometimes happily, sometimes unhappily, that in the breast 
of woman love and admiration are two perfectly distinct 
things. They may be combined, but, far from beii^ always 
so, are very often separate; and the man whom a woman 
a^nires the most is not tmfrequently the one of all others 
for whom she could feel the least tenderness. 

Did Julie then admire the intendant? After a certain 
fashion she assuredly did; she did so more than he deserved, 
but not in the way he would have liked. It was the admira- 
tion of astonishment rather than of pleasure; nor was it 
unnatural that, while she gave him little credit for qualities 
of the heart, she should give him too great credit for high 
qualities of mind. The fair and soft companions of our 
troublous path are, by Nature's will, beings of trust and 
confidence; they need hard teaching in the ways of life to 
make them think that things are not as they seem. Where 
man will pause tiU he has examined, will try talent and 
genius by a thoi^and touchstones, and not be satisfied till he 
IS sure that it is sold indeed, woman will but too often take, 
unweighed, imcnticised, a gilded bauble, and hold it as a 
jewel of high price, till it tarnishes under her touch, and she 
finds too late how worthless was the thing she valued. The 
air and the assumption of great abiHties, unless the ^S^^^^^ 

of the pretence be very apparent indeed, is g^^^^f^^e 
to h«r; and it is not ^ndtel^ that in this case, where there 
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was an intellect of great power, Julie should give him who 
possessed it credit for more than really belonged to him, and 
take upon trust all that he assumed. But she never dreamt 
that any other feeling could be supposed to have a share in 
her breast towards a man some thirty years older than her- 
self; and, luckily for them both, neither did Francis de 
Langy. He dishked the intendant, with that sort of keen 
distaste which a young man of genius always entertains to- 
wards a supercilious though talented man of the world who 
imder-estimates his abilities, with that longing for strife 
with him, either physical or intellectual, which an eager 
spirit always feels.towards the arrogant assumption of supe- 
riority; but jealousy had no share in his sensations. He was 
glad, however, when the intendant retired, which was about 
an hour before nightfall, and still more glad when Julie 
d'Artonne reminded her mother that she had promised to 
walk round the gardens and the park. 

Each sensation of the human heart seems naturally to re- 
quire some peculiar and appropriate place for its full develop- 
ment, and none more eagerly than love. The counterfeit 
passion may reign in gay saloons and lighted halls, or in 
darker and more confined dwellings, and revel amidst noise 
and confusion, the vain clatter of tongues, and all the empty 
luxury of art, feeling itself there most at home where nature 
is most excluded; but the pure, high love of the young and 
unperverted heart always longs for the presence of calm and 
sublime things — the free air, the wide sky, the sunny verge 
of the sparkling ocean, fields, mountains, woods, and all those 
objects that make the soul thrill with vague memories or 
fancies of an earlier and a holier state, when love was the 
brightest flower of paradise. The narrow and confined walls 
of nouses built with hands seem to oppress and keep in the 
divine spirit within us, and Francis de Langy longed to be 
with her in the midst of the splendid scene tnat surrounded 
them. 

Madame d'Artonne replied that she was too much fatigued, 
but bade the two young people go themselves ; and Monsiem* 
d'Artonne promised to follow them soon. 

They went out together, the lover and the beloved — so 
young, so- very young, to feel such emotions, and yet expe- 
riencmg them strongly, deeply, truly, with no difference be- 
tween their sensations and those of manhood's love except 
the purity of early youth. They wandered on, they saw 
beautiful scenes, they heard the sweet sounds of evening, 
they gazed upon the glowing sky, and, drinking in from the 
cup of Nature deep and congenial draughts of heaven's own 
poetry, they lived for a brief space in that dreamy enjoyment 
in which there is no current of thought, no distinctness of 



idea, but that mere sensation of enjoyment which perhaps 
may approach near to the happiness of an after-state, when 
all the glory of God shall give full fruition to the unfettered 
souls of the blessed. 

They were seated side by side upon a fragment of basaltic 
rock, a wild ash-tree waving its feathery branches above 
their heads, the giant mountains of Auvergne stretching blue 
upon the left, the gorgeous setting of a summer day's sun 
flooding with rosy light the^ glowing sky before them, the 
sparkling stream glistening in the valley beneath, love in 
their hearts and tranquillity all aroimd, when JuHe's father 
approached, seeing them before he was seen, and looking 
upon them with the mingling tenderness of memory and 
hope. When they did notice him, neither of them moved, 
for they had nothing to conceal, nothing that shunned the 
eye of those whom they reverenced. Julie held out her 
hand to her father as he came near, asking, "Is not this 
beautiful?" and replying, with more than one meaning in his 
words, he said, "Beautiful, indeed, my dear child!" 

Monsieur d'Artonne sat down beside them, and gazed in 
silence for several minutes over the prospect. At length his 
eyes filled with tears, for it is only to the breast of youthful 
innocence that such moments bring enjoyment unmingled 
with regret. Each step that man takes forward in life 
tramples down some flower; and, when he pauses for a mo- 
ment to look around him, he must needs give a tear to all 
which those footsteps have destroyed. 

The emotion was transitory, however, from whatever cause 
it sprung; and, banishing all memories, the count joined with 
the two young beings beside him in the enjoyment of the 
present hour. He gave himself up to happiness ; and, when 
he turned to walk back with them towards the chateau, a 
feeling of repose and peace reigned in his. breast, as well as 
in theirs. 

How rarelv in this life is such a sensation anything but the 
harbinger or agitation and care! Whether it was or was not 
so in the present instance, the reader who goes on wi*h me 
will know. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"Rest you merry!" says one of our friends in Shakspere; 
but, assuredly, it would have bfeen a ven^ unnecessary bene- 
diction if addressed to our good friend Jean Marais ; for his 
was a nature *in which merriment was so inherent, that it 
would have needed an ocean of sorrow and a bucketful ot 
philosophy to drown out the sparkling flame of his gaiety. 

" Not at all, not at all!" he cried, as he sat m a chamber ^ 



of the Chateau d'Artonne, which serred the puiposes of 
what we call the servants' hall in England, with Madame 
d'Artonn^'s pretty lady's-maid beside him, a somewhat grim- 
looking valet-de-chambre opposite, and three or four other 
servants around. " Not at all, my good fiiend; fortunate, in- 
stead of unfortunate, in having been in a prison without de- 
serving it. It shows one life, and makes one love liberty the 
more. Besides, what has been the result? K the bird had 
not been in a c^e, it would never have escaped from a cage, 
and I should have been jogging on in the service of Madame 
de Bausse, as duU and plodding a fellow as thjrself, Peter." 

The other servants cnucklcd; and Peter hunself, with a 
grim and not very well-pleased smile, replied, " Plodding, 
but not dull, Jean Marais, as you may some day discover." 

"Discover!" cried Jean Marais, laughing aloud, and turn- 
ing a merry glance at the femme-de-chambre, between whom 
and the vfuet there existed an unconfirmed tendresse, which 
was likely, unless nipped in the bud, to bear the fruit of ma- 
trimony. " Docs the fellow take me for Christopher Colum- 
bus? No, no— I am no discoverer; Mid if I did go upon 
such a voyage, it would be into some deeper sea than your 
brains, MWer Peter." 

" The discovery may come upon you, whether you like it 
or not," replied Feter, significantly, and with a good many of 
the passions that we pray against verv busy in his breast, for 
no man is insensible of the danger of being ridiculed in the 
presence of a woman whom he loves. But Jean Marais vna 
not a person to pay the slightest attention to either hostile 
hints or glances; Mid liie only effect which the valet's indig- 
nation hf^ upon him was to make him commence a series of 
very decided, and, to say the Ixuth, somewhat suecessfril gil- 
lantries towards the pretty lady's-maid, which kept the Mood 
of his rival in a vehement ferment for the next half-hour. 

Now, this Peter, as he was called, otherwise Peter Neri, 
was by no means a despicable opponent in point of personal 
strength. His father had been an Italian, settled in France 
in days of yore, and exercising the worshipfiil trade of pos- 
ture-master and sword-player: some said, indeed, that he 
had added other vocations, which did not so much covet the 
liffht ; and from his happy union with a femme-de-chambre, 
wno had, to use a familiar phrase, feathered her nest some- 
what better than might have been expected, sprang the indi- 
vidual who now occupied the important post of valet-de- 
chambre to the Count d'Artonne. He was a tall and sturdy 
personage, possessing united the high qualities of his father 
and his mother; but, at the same time, it must be acknow- 
ledged to his honour, that in the service of his master, which 
he had now graced for nearly ten years, he had shown no 
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greater inclination to pilfer than was justified by the customs 
and privileges of his calling. He was of a sullen and some- 
what morose disposition, and, as many men are found to be 
in this world, unattachable by any feeling but one, and that 
an animal feeling. Thus, as may be supposed, he was not 
greatly loved by any one in the household except the lady's- 
maid, Whom he had singled out for the object of his solitary 
affection; and the other servants were glad to see him an- 
noyed, while her partisanship was neutralized by the gay 
blandishments of Jean Marais. 

The reader, if he have seen even but little of the world, 
will very easily conceive the gradual progress of a quarrel 
from taunts and irritation, through various stages, to the 
climax of a corporeal encounter; and at the end of half-an- 
hour from the time at which we opened the scene whereof 
we now treat, Jean Marais walked round the table and seized 
Monsieur Pierre by the throat. The women screamed and 
called out, all the men talked and endeavoured to part them, 
and they themselves struggled together with a fierceness and 
vigour which threatened speedily to end the contest by knock- 
ing^ the brains of either one or the other out against the wall. 
The room in which this scene took place was a long narrow 
hall, with a door at one end and a window at the other, which 
^vindow looked out into a little green patch shaded by lime- 
trees, fHid ^parated from the rest of l^e park by a road 
which led up towards the hills. 

It so happened that, in the very height of the contention 
within, Julie, Francis de Langy, and the Count d'Artonne 
were walking slowly and thoughtfully along this very road, 
on their return to the chateau; and, the windows being open, 
the mingled yell issued forth and reached their ears. 

"What is the meaning of this?" exclaimed the count. 
"Our quiet house is seldom disturbed by such noises as this. 
Go on — I will follow you directly ;" and, approaching one of 
the innumerable side-doors which decorated the French cha- 
teau of that period, he entered the house and walked straight 
to the hall. For a moment the belligerent parties did not 
perceive his presence; but a cry of " The count! the count!" 
from the rest of the servants made them pause for an instant, 
and Jean Marais took his ^ands from his adversary's throat. 
Peter Neri, however, thought he had gained an advantage 
by this movement which was not to be lost, and darted upon 
him again like a tiger, under the very eyes of his master. 
But he had made a mistake. Jean Marais wa^ ^^^^?^ 
prepared to receive him; and, catching him by the "aiadle, 
he lifted him from the ground, and cast him headlong back 
upon the pavement, with a faU that left him stunned and be- 
wildered. 
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"What is the meaning of all this?" demanded the count, 
who had observed the whole. 

" Why, simply, sir," replied Jean Marais, " that my good 
friend Peter, here, is verjr hospitably inclined towards me, 
and commenced his civilities by kindly telling me that I was 
unfortunate in having been put into prison and accused of 
murdering tny young master, for that the charge would stick 
by me all my life ; and he just now ended his kind speeches 
by calling me a thief and a jail-bird." 

" I did not," said Peter, rising surlily from the ground. 

" Oh, yes, Peter — ^you did," cried the lady's-maid. 

"I heard him! I heard him!" exclaimed several of the 
other servants. 

" Well, I spoke no more than was true, if I did," muttered 
Peter. 

"Silence, sir!" said the count; "you have behaved very 
ill, and I >vill not have you insult the servant of a gentleman 
who is staying in my house. I shall speak to you farther 
upon the subject to-night, and in the meantime I insist upon 
your behaving civilly to him. If I hear that you utter one 
offensive word, I will discharge you. You know me, and I 
will .keep my promise." Thus saying, he turned and quitted 
the hall. 

About an hour after, the party in the saloon broke up, and 
the count retired to his dressing-room, where, in a few mi- 
nutes after, he was joined by his worthy valet; and the count 
immediately bestowed upon him a very severe admonition in 
regard to his conduct towards Jean Marais, saying that he 
had a great mind to discharge him. The man smued, with 
somewhat of a sarcastic turn about his lip, which surprised 
Monsieur d'Artonne and excited his indignation; nor was his 
anger at all assuaged by the reply which accompanied this 
expression of countenance, and which was to the following 
effect : — 

" I don't think you will discharge me, sir." 

" Apd, pray, wny not?" demanded the count, controlling 
his feelings. 

" Oh, sir, you know I have been a long time in your ser- 
vice," answered the valet with an indifferent air; "and an 
old servant always gets into his master's ways — and into his 
secrets. But I was going to ask you, sir," he continued, as 
if to change the subject, " whether I had not better spoi^e 
your liaUt-de-chasse all over, for the drops of blood that you 
washed out about a month ago, on the day that Monsieur de 
Bausse was first missed, still show a httle." 

The count turned as pale as ashes; but, commanding him- 
self, he replied, after a momentary pause, in a calm and cold 
tone — 
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** Oh, no, there is no need of that; it will soon be spotted 
in the same way, the first time I go out to shoot. But take 
notice of what 1 have said to you about this man, Jean Ma- 
rais ; for, if I find that you behave any more as you have 
done this night, I will discharge you as sure as I live." 

Hie valet smiled again, but njade no fiirther reply, and the 
count soon after dismissed him for the night. When he was 
gone an4 the door closed, Monsieur d'Axtonne clasped his 
hands together, and then struck his clenched fist upon his 
forehead. The next moment he cast himself down upon his 
knees, and leaning his arms upon the seat of a large arm- 
chair, he buried his eyes in his hands, and remained thus for 
nearly half-an-hour, while the agitation of his mind might 
be traced by the heaving of his chest and the writhing of his 
whole frame. Then came an instant of comparative calm ; 
and rising up with a face pale, sunk and death-like, he 
waved his hand sadly, saying — 

"It is gone — it is gone for ever; there is no more peace 
for me on earth I" 

CHAPTER XVn. 

In the summer season of our lives, as in the brightest period 
of the year, there come days full of a soft and sleepy balmi- 
ness, when the happy heart, moved by no fierce desires, 
seems to fall into a dreamy slumber, and the hours flit by u5 
almost unmarked as they go. Who has not known them so 
sweetly present, yet so rapidly gone, that we have awakened 
from the pleasant vision and doubted whether it were true 
or not? 

Thus passed the few following days to Francis de Langy 
and to Julie d' Artonne ; the only thmg that even brought a 
shadow over the sunshine of the latter being to observe a 
heavy shade upon her father's face ; while, with Francis de 
Langy, the only interruption of his dream took place during 
the hours which he spent in the chamber of the good Abbe 
Amoux. In the mean time the abb^ himself made some 
slight progress towards convalescence : it was very slight, in- 
deed ; for, although he improved a good deal one day, he fell 
back again the next; and his recovery still seemed doubtful, 
and promised at all events to be slow. 

It was the seventh evening after the departure of Monsieur 
de St. Medard when the courier from Paris, passing through 
Riom, amongst other letters addressed to the chateau left one 
for the Abbe Amoux, in the handwriting of the viscount; 
and we must beg the reader's permission to give it here, pro- 
testing against the supposition that this work is a ^^vel or a 
romance, a tragedy, of any other kind of composition whichj 
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requires an author to embarrass himself by unities. It is 
simply the histories of certain personages whose fate was 
closely linked together ; and the picture of Monsieur de St. 
Medard's mind, in all its phases, forms as much one of our 
objects in writing as any other matter that we shall touch 
upon in the course of the work. * 

Mt dear Abbb (he said),— I have reached this great city without any impedi- 
ment ; and I write to you, not to give you any account of the rolling of my 
carriage along the highway, the changing of my horses, or of any otbw of those 
Gventfl wUch are so frequently communicated by one finead ^ another, either 
t>ecau8e he has no thoughts tliat are worth the transmission, or thai he does Bot 
think his correspondent wortliy to sliare them ; but, on the contrary, to tell you 
how my mind has travelled, since we last met, upon a road on which you your- 
self <ttre6ted it, and what discoveries it has made by the way. 

I perc^ve, then, that the first thing I have to oombat is a oertidn peculiar 
liabit of bought, which would fain lead me away from your course of argu- 
iiaentation to my own ; for custom, I find, is as powerful over the actions of the 
mind as over the body, and as good old Montaigne remarks, " C'est, d la virite, 
une violente et traistresse tnaittresse tfescole que la Coustume" who establishes 
in us, little by little and without our knowing it, her authority ; but having by 
this gentle and humble commencement planted and fixed it by tiie aid of Tinoe, 
she soon makes a furious and tyrannical use of it, agsUnst which we have not 
even power to raise our eyes. I have been amused at making this discovery of 
myself; and think I perceive in others, also, that we, who call ourselves philo- 
sophers, somewhat narrow our path by never refuoning but in one direction. I 
am making a vigorous struggle against custom in my own case, however ; and 
will endeavour, as &st as possible, to foHow a fresh plw in regard to the subject 
of i|iquiry which I have promised you to investigate anew. I will attempt to 
clcMT my mind of all preoonoeived opinions upon the 8ub()ect, to start from the 
point of perfect ignorance, to ask myself, what is there in all I see around ma 
throughout the universe that should make me l)elieve that God has thought fit 
to reveal his will to man, and to suppose that It is a record of trutlis regarding 
things beyond this world, more than other compositions of man ? 

Although 1 have had plenty of time to reflect, as I have rolled along this 
du&ty road towards the capital, yet at present my thoughts upon this subject 
are still in confusion, and I am, as it were, sweeping out the house. But I will 
confess to you, with a sincere wish that you would help me to get rid of it, 
that there is one old custom&ry conclusion firom which I cannot divest myself, 
and which will prevent me, as long as it rannains, firom ever looking upon the 
Bible as anything else than a collection of highly-poetical works by various 
very clever Jews. I cannot at all conceive such a Being as we are told God is 
so meddling with the affairs of man. But I must go to the bottom of my ob- 
jection, in order that if possible you may remove it. My mind, then, is alto- 
gether repugnant to the idea of a special providence, even admitting your first 
great prhiciple, the existence of a God. Takhig it for granted that there is 
such a Being, and that he possesses, as you represent him, all the attributes in 
which Christians believe, does it not seem beneath the majesty of Jehovah to 
superintend the minor concerns of mortal men, and of things still less in the 
scale of creation? But, still more, is it not totally inconsistent with the idea 
of an omniscient Being to suppose that he would interrupt the course of his 
general laws for ^y individual object? Is it not absurd to conceive that a 
Being, equally just, powerf^il, and wise, would be turned from his purpose or 
assuaged hi his wrath by the prayers or repentance of man ? An English poet 
not long dead has said, with more truth than poets generally display^ 

God rules by general, not by partial laws; 
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and indeed the feometrical pxiaoiplQs whloh we ditooveir in the portion of tb« 
universe within our ken iihow us one uniTersal rule, which, suppoaing, as we do 
tor tlie moment, tlutt tbrae is a God, must be his law, from wMdi there is no 
reason to beiieve he would deviate. It seems to me, in shcwt, my dear abb^, 
that you CbristiaQs malie your God act in a manner inconsistent with tiie very 
attribirtes tliat you assign to him. If you can say anytliing to remove tlib 
difficuliy, pray do. 

I write this in Uie trust that you are much l>ettar than wlien I left you, for I 
have just received a letter which Francis wrote on the day after I left Biom. 80 
Jaifiriend Jean Marais has stood the trial, and is installed in the high post of his 
ialet^a*cbainln«I I trust that it may turn out weU, but I doubt : you Imow 
that I am a great doubter of aU things unpeoved. But do yoo, my dear abb^, 
xupfier doubt that I am your most sincere friend, 

8t. MasABD. 

On the evening when this letter arrived, the abbe was not 
so well as he had previously been ; but the good old man 
jead it eagerly, and declared he would ^vrite an answer with- 
out delay. Francis de Lan^, who was sitting mth him at 
the time, tried to persuade him to put it o^ for two or three 
days; but the abb^ had his peculiarities as well as other 
people ; and one of his notions was, that when a man pauses 
and procrastinates in doing what is right. Fate generally 
eteps in and prevents him from doing it at all. He persisted, 
then, in his resolution of answering the letter immediately; 
and, as it was evident to Francis de Langy that he could not 
accomplish it with his own hand, the young gentleman had 
no course left but to take the pen and write the reply, while 
the abbe lay in his bed and dictated aa follows : — 

My deas Frib:7D, — Your letter has given roe great pleasiire, as it shows me, 
beyond all doubt, that the clouds are about to be dispersed from your mind, and 
that the light of truth, reason, and religion will soon shine in. To all your 
objections touching the nature and the cliaracter of the Deity, and of how he 
would or could act under certain circumstances, I might reply, that neither we 
nor others Imow anytliing upon the subject, and can only judge of what we see. 
I might add, that in reasoning abstractly and independent of revelation, it is 
just as absurd and unfounded a conclusion to say that God acts by certain geo- 
metrical laws, because wo find that those laws obtain in certain parts of the 
creation wltliin our sight, as to say that he acts by irregular impulses, because 
we see what appears to us to be infinite irregu^u^ty in many of the phenomena 
of nature ; and I might point out to a philosophical mind, that the principles of 
his actions are as much b^ond human comprehension as the idea of unlimited 
space, or any other of those extraordinary facts to which we are obliged to assent 
without being able to comprehend them. But I will make no other use of such 
a course of argument than once more to inculcate deep humility in approaching, 
with the very narrow faculties of humanity, a subject of infinite extent. Of 
that subject a y&rj small portion is all that is necessary for us to consider, and 
indeed is all that we have even the capability of investigating. If we attempt 
to 4jarry our view beyond that Umited horizon, we ««haU find that everyUjlng be- 
comes, in the moral as weU as in the physical world, indistinct and co'v ^J;*^*^ 
1 may, however, deal with your difiiculUes in another way : not, *°^^^R""^ 
forward proofs of a system in which I myself beUeve,for all y^"'^'^^^ 
but negative; and it would be en<Uess to answ^every -^^^^^^,,,3^ thtags 
vanity or togenuity might suggest, and impossible to prove a i^ 
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which are neither within the scope of our fiaciiltiee nor neoesMry to our don- 
Tiotion in regard to the great truths of religion. I will only offer a few obser- 
vations upon the points you have suggested, which may serre to sweep sueh 
stumbling'Mocks from your way, and reserve whatever I may have to assert as 
positive for some future occasion, when, if God spare my life, I trust to And 
your mind prepared to reo^ve the great fundamental proofs on which our fidth 
is founded. 

Tour mind, you say. is rq;Hignant to the idea of a special providence; p«r- 
haps I might add, to God's moral government of the world— at all events, to 
the supposition that he is moved by our prayers, softoied by our repentaode, 
ready to avert from us the evil consequences of our own acts or those of others, 
or in short, to care for the pltifiil animal man, who is but a minute insect in the 
midst of creation ; and you persuade yoursdf that these objections spring fi?om 
a vast idea of the dignity and powers of God. You will be surprised when I 
assert that they are founded, on the contrary, upon a very limited and petty no- 
tion of the Divinity. If you can but stretch your mind to c<niceive that to him 
all things are for ever present, that every being stands at once in his sight, that 
time and space to him do not exist, that to him nothing is small, nothing is 
great, you will behold the same almighty and omniscient Being superintending 
every part of his creation, from what we consider the greatest to what we term 
the smallest, with the same Iniinite care which created them at first ; seeing, or 
foreseeing^ If you will, the sin and the repentance, the necessity and the prayer, 
in the same ever-present instant; and providing for each and all by one act of 
voliUon, passing along the complicated but unentangled oludn of cause and 
effect, from immemorial ages in the past to events and epochs in that dark night 
of futurity which his sight alone can penetrate, but which to him is as much in 
being as anything that is or has been. Far be it from me to say that the Al- 
mighty does not rule the universe upon Bome vast and goieral scheme ; but that 
a special and superintending providence is a part of that scheme forms with me 
an object of humble trust and most confident bdlef. 

Of all the objections which have been suted, that which at first sight appears 
most plausible is implied by the assertion, that we cannot conceive an omBis- 
cient Being interrupting the course of his general laws for any individual pur- 
pose ; but to tills there are two answers :— First, that, from the infinity mfamte 
portion of the infinitely vast whole which we can see, it is impossiUe for any 
one to say whether those very facts which we assume as instances of interrup- 
tion are not indeed harmonious parts of one great scheme; and, secondly, that 
the daily convulsions in the universe, moral and physical— nay, every honrly 
change in the arrangement and disposition of things around us, except certain 
motions in which we have detected a degree of regularity—are evidences of 
that apparent interruption of general laws which is all that is necessary to the 
idea of a special providence. 

It is that our understanding Is too narrow, and our utmost knowledge too 
limited, to grasp tjhe idea of a scheme so vast, that the some thousands of years 
to which our history extends, and the millions of worlds whidi we faintiy desciy, 
are but the most minute parts of a grand whole. It is but this narrowness of 
comprehension, this angina mentis et animee, which makes us doubt even for 
a moment that the Almighty rules individually the fate of everything created. 
Even in speaking of the powers of God, our incapacity evinces itself Ifj the 
very language that we use; and we are obliged to apply the t^rms which finite 
creatures have invented for the purpose of expressing finite objects, to the at- 
tributes and operations of an infinite Being. We say, '* In the beginning." Bvt 
to God when was the beginning? Yet, if we speak of the creation of our 
gIol)e, or of the system to which it belongs, or of the constdlation whereof <mr 
sun is a small star, or of the myriads of constellations which we descry, or of 
the countiess and unnumbered multitudes from which not one small ray has 
ever visited this earth, the very fact of theh: creation was in itself an act of 



egecM providence, and as great a deviation from any existing laws that we 
Jmow of, or can conceive, as the manna sent to the cliildren of Israd in the 
wilderness, the plagnes which punished the obduracy of Pharaoh and his people, 
or the dispensation which wrought reconciliation between God and roan. If 
the mdv^rse was created at all, and it is demonstrable that it has been created, 
that fiftct was a special providence, or in other words, a distinct act of the Al- 
mighty, taking place at a fixed and appropriate time, for a certain and definite 
purpose; and there is as much reason to bdieve that the earthquake whicb 
shakes one-half of the world, and the fall of a sparrow, though brought about 
by agents with which science or habit has rendered us funiliar, are operations 
of the will of God, as to believe that he hung the firmament with suns or rolled 
the globe through space. Those acts in which the immediate operation of 
^vine volition becomes more plainly visible to human eyes by a deviation from 
an ordinary and expected course of events, and which are displayed particularly 
in the history of the Jews, so far from being rendered doubtful by any just use 
of human reason, can only be considered as historical illustrations of that con- 
stant superintendence of the Almigh^ over every part of his creation which 
our reason shows to be an absolute consequence of the existence ot an all-wise 
and all-powerful Being; and without presumption I may be permitted to say, 
that one of the most remarkable effects (if not one of the chief objects) of 
those evident acts of divine ^ency has been to keep alive a just notion of the 
Divinity through ages of darkness, and, during a long period of moral infancy 
and error, to afford to the nations selected as the depository of revealed truth a 
constant and tangible proof of important facts concerning the attributes of 
God, and thus, through times when all people were idolatrous and ignorant, to 
support revelation till wisdom was mature. 

That there were other and still more glorious objects in the miracles dis- 
played throughout the Hebrew history, I humbly hope and devoutly believe. 
But, even putting aside those manifestations of the active superintendence of 
the Almighty afforded by the history of the Israelites which a sceptic may he^- 
tate to believe, saad the vainer part of men of science, without denying, atttsmpt 
to explain away, it seems to me that, even to our simple, unassisted reason, it is 
impossible to conceive that a Being who created all things from the greatest to 
the least, and who knows all things from the beginning to the end, and who has 
power over all things to the utmost verge of creation, does not rule, and guide, 
and superintend throughout the whole. While reason leads us to such a con- 
clusion, the face of nature at every step affords us proofis that it is so. The 
very fkct of creation, the very fact of change in anything, the very vsuiations 
of the earth, the seasons, the events, from one ordinary and constant state, or 
regular and fixed recurrence, show that the will of the Almighty is in active, 
not in passive operation ; and though there are some occurrences which, by 
their regular return, we have been enabled to form into a system, the great 
mass of evonts affecting ourselves is governed upon principles which we do not 
understand, but which clearly betoken a special providence over all thi^s. 

Were I to push the subject farther, it would soon lead me into the question 
of the origin of evil, upon which I should not like to enter at present, even as 
a matter of humble and speciilative inquiry. Remember, my dear friend, that 
I am not bold and impious enough to fancy that I can e:(plaUi the mysteries of 
Ood; nor, I trust, will you seek to comprehend things clearly above human 
comprehension. I know that if you strive diligently you will find such a t>ody 
of ftiots, susceptible of distinct proof, as to establish be;yond all doubt, to any 
miprejudiced mind, the existence of a Great Intelligence, which, having created 
aU things, governs all things; and upon that vast foundation I do not fear to 
see built up the fabric of true faith in the great scheme f J^^'/'ilv l^w 
grand and crowning act of that special providence in which it Is my greatest 
comfort to believe. Digitized bydODQls .^^ extraordi- 

I wlU add but one word more, and that is upon the su^jed W the extraordi 
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nary repugnaoee of Hum to beUeve in an inteUigence higlitr Ihasi his awn. He 
sees the e£E^to of it in every work of nature; he oan traee design in the struc- 
ture of every flower and every animal ; be oan perceive contrivtancej oaloulatcd 
with the utmost nicety to acoompliah certain ends ; wherever he turns his eyes, 
he finds these infinitely varied and infinitely extensive ; and yet, as a refuge for 
his own vanity to escape to from the conviction tlukt tha poiwers of his own 
mind are notiiing when compared with those of .God, he attributes aH this to an 
inevitable necessity in the nature of IMoga, and strips the Creator of all those 
qualities of which he himself is most proud, namely, reason and volition. 

Enough for the present, my dear firiend : I know you well, and am aware that 
with you to search is to find, to >be convinced is to beUeve. That you may do 
so from your heart, and derive all those «omforts from that beUef which nothing 
but felth can givcj, is the sincere prayer of your devoted brother, 

Cbaw.hs Ajurovx. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

Why should there not he railroads in everything? liirough 
time and space, as well as from London to Manchester — 
across the waste of history, and across the desert of Suez— 
aloi^ tiie highway of politics (with one door iJways locked, 
as on the road to »ath), and pierced tiirough the hard d^ths 
of science (with tunnels as deep and as hadly lighted as any 
between Devizes and Bristol, or liege and Cologne)? Why 
should there not be railroads in everything? In truth, 
reader, are there not? 

Oh, yes: the moral Mlows the material, in accelerated 
speed; and we drive over roads along which we once crept, 
observing everything as we went, at the railway speed ot 
fifty miles an hour; seeing nothing but the station from 
which we start and the terminus at which we arrive. 

Jump in, read^, and away I We are bound for Paris; the 
distance is only three hundred miles, and you shall be there 
in a minute. 

I>oubtless, you recollect the Marchioness de Iiangy? A 
very pretty smd an amiable person she was. She was a 
Frenchwoman, too, idtoge^er, but a Frenchwoman of the 
best kind, and consequently none the worse for being of that 
country; for when a woman in the midst of many vices re- 
mains pure, in the midst of much infidelity remains faithiul, 
she surely establishes, on tibie score of temptations overcome 
and evils resisted, a sufficient balance in her own favour, in 
the great account with the world, to justify a few little ex- 
travagances and frivolities. In the account with God it may 
be a different thin^. The Marquis de Langy, too, was an 
amiable man in his way. They were two people well 
matched, and had, what was n»re at that time in the world, 
and especially in France, a great deal of tender and kindly 
feeling. I say, especially in France, because that tender and 
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kindly feeling is there, not only as in otiier countries, ground 
down upon the heavy grindstone of interest and worldly 
pursuits, melted and dissolved away as in other countries by 
luxuries and vices, scattered and broken to pieces as in other 
countries by passions and contentions, but is also, as in no 
other country, blown to the four quarters of heaven by the 
light winds of persiflage and mockery. As the reader well 
knows, nothing can go down in France which has not a 

trand air ; and at the times we speak of, to have given the 
eart any importance in the affairs of life, one would have 
had to put a sword by his side a»d to make him a marqtds. 

However, the Marquis and Marchioness de Langy had 
both too much good feeling to be able to hide it and too much 
good sense to try; but it would have been very mw^ better 
for both of them if that good sense had ezt^ided so far as 
always to guide t^eir good feeling in the proper direction, 
and to limit it to the proper extent. In most ordinary cases 
it did very well: they loved each other tenderly and affec- 
tionately, yet always with due decorum; but in regard to 
their children they carried ^eir parental fondness to a pitch 
which stepped not a step ^ort of weakness. TMs was espe- 
cially the case with their eldest son, who, being always with 
them, of course engrossed the greater part of their atteptttion, 
though the mind of both the marquis and marchioness often 
turned with the yearning of parentol love towards him whom, 
for his own benefit, they had consigned to the care and 
guardianship of another. In regard to their son Victor, 
however, their misdirected affecticm we>nt to the length of 
vicious indulgence; and, as may easily be supposed, such 
conduct towards a young man of strong passions and not 
very strong mind produced the natural fruits of self-will, 
licentiousness and violence. 

At the early age which he had reached when his brother 
Francis set out for Auvergne, Victor de Langy had already 
twice called xipon his father to pay very considerable debts, 
and had still more frequently required his aid to extricate 
him from the consequences of irregular and vicious conduct. 
Monsieur de Langy, it is true, had never come forward to 
his assistance without remonstrance and reproof; but these 
were so 'gently ^plied as, even in the first instance, to be 
listened to with Mttle attention, and in the end to be heard 
with impatience and disrespect. 

It was one morning, then, while the younger son of that 
noble house was dreaming sweet dreams by the side of Juhe 
d'Artonne, that Monsieur aad Madame de L^gy wBre sitting 
togethea- in a chamber of their hotel in Paris. I* J^ * i^^ 
sjSmy room, with tall windows, which aearly ^ach^ ^he 
ceiline, but did not descend lower than three or tour leet 
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from the floor, and a great deal of ornamental fumittire — a 
splencUd bed, looking as if it were never intended to be slept 
in; marble tables, so covered with clocks and vases that no- 
thing else could find a place ; and chairs, stiff and stately, 
ranged around the wall — gave the room that appearance of 
cold untenantedness which was the general characteristic of 
all the chief apartments of the day. 

It is a strange fact, but no less true than strange, that the 
moral characteristics of a nation, as well as of an individual, 
show themselves remarkably in the style of furniture that 
they choose ; and in the ornament without comfort, the mix- 
ture of coldness and glitter which the French saloons of that 
period displayed, we find no bad image of the heartless vanity 
and splendid emptiness of the people and the times. 

Monsieur and Madame de Langy were alone, talking to- 
gether of the future, that grand object of the human thought 
on which all the mind's energies are so vainly spent — ^the 
future, on which man so idly reckons as his possession, when 
it and all that it comprises are God's alone. Their anxieties 
were for their elder son, for his advancement in life, for a 
marriage they were planning between him and some girl of 
wealth and expectations; and thev saw, in their baseless 
calculations, the injuries which their property had sustained 
more than repaired by her dowry, and a long race, bearing 
their noble name, marching on through coming times, which 
they fancied would be just like their own. 

They were discussing the matter eagerly, perhaps a little 
sharply; for the marquis and marchioness differed upon one 
or two points, and the lady was, of course, resolved to have 
her own way. She was saying, "No, indeed: Victor shall 
carry the proposal himself, and I will school him into show- 
ing some degree of devotion and attention; I will answer fbr 
it, all will go right if you will but let me manage it." 

Even as she spoke, there was a considerable noise below, 
and upon the stairs the unpleasant moving of many feet, and 
the murmur of voices in tones eager yet subdued — the sort 
of sound which tells one instantly that something has hap- 
pened — Bomething that agitates and excites, yet is to be con- 
cealed from somebody. We naturally think that it is from 
ourselves; and Fear, the veiled but constant comJ)anion of 
Hope, pushes before her bright and beaming fellow, and tells 
her tale of sorrows, misfortunes, and distress, often as false 
as those of the deceitftd goddess of expectation. 

Madame de Langy staxted, for the sounds were coming up 
the great staircase ; and Monsieur de Langy stepped forward 
and opened the door. A groan mingled with the rustle of 
the approaching feet; and as soon as those who were coming 
up beheld him, there was an exclamation of** Ah, monsieur P 



Madame de Langy darted into the corridor, and perceived 
her son carried in the arms of four men. His coat was 
thrown lightly over him, as if it were a mantle, and the sheath 
of his sword was empty. His hat, too, was gone; and the' 
curls of his hair — those beautiful curls with which his mother's 
hand had played so fondly in his childhood — fell back from 
a face now covered with the ashy hue of death ; while down 
his left arm, which hung as if powerless by his side, streamed 
the red blood, appearing here and there through the fine 
sleeve of his shirt, dabbling the ruffles at his wrist, and drop- 
ping from "the tips of his fingers. 

" Good heaven! what is this?" cried Monsieur de Langy; 
while his mother, with a distracted scream, rushed to the 
side of the wounded man. 

" Why, sir," said one of the servants, "he met this morn- 
ing with Monsieur Eugene de Launay, whose sister, you 

know- " 

. Monsieur de Langy waved his hand. "What happened? 
what happened?" he demanded. 

" Oh! carry him in, carry him in, and stanch the blood!" 
exclaimed Madame de Langy. "Here! here! lay him on 
this bed. Send for surgeons — ^bring the nearest first-T-then 
run for Robert! Oh dear, oh dear! how terrible this is!" 

The unhappy young man was borne into the room where 
his father and mother had just been sitting talking over his 
future prospects. He was placed upon the couch ; and his 
head, which had drooped forward, fell back upon the bolster. 
The coat of marone -coloured silk that had been thrown over 
him was drawn aside, and the shirt soaked in gore exposed. 
It, too, was torn open by the trembling and eager hands of 
his parents; and there, in his right breast, was seen a small 
triangular wound, firom which no blood was streaming, while 
on the left side appeared a corresponding aperture, pouring 
quickly forth the warm current of life. Madame de Langy 
strove to stop the bleeding by pressing her handkerchief 
tightly on the wound ; and the marquis, who in his military 
career had seen death in many shapes, gazed hopelessly on 
the pale face of the stripling, merely pronouncing the word 
''Water!" 

A ewer was immediately brought, and some drops were 
sprinkled on his brow and lips. The application produced 
some efibct, for he opened his eyes, and they turned with a 
faint and heavy gaze upon the marchioness. His lips moved, 
too, for nearly a minute, and he seemed to fancy he was 
speaking; but the only articidate sounds that he u**®^^*^ 
were the words "My mother!" with which the effort ended, 
and then came a low, moaning sort of sigh. His eves closea 
and opened again, while a strong convulsive shudder passeu 
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over his fran^. His hand, which he had rdsed as if to grasp 
at something, fell heavily by his side — and all was still! 

The signs were not to be mistaken, but still a mother's 
hopes clung round the form of the dead. She believed she 
saw the bosom heave, long after the last breath was fled; 
she thought she saw the light of life in those fixed glassy 
eyes, long after the lamp was out ; she fancied motion in the 
lips; she ^ven dreamed the colour was returning to the 
cheek. Her husband stood and gazed with tearless lids and 
a heavy frowning brow; but Tie did not deceive himself; and 
when a surgeon entered in haste and approached the bedside, 
he took his wife by the hand, cast his right arm round her, 
and saying " Come," drew her away. 

" Oh! let me know if there is any hope," said Madame de 
Langy, as he supported her towards the door. 

" Hope?" said the marquis in astonishment, for he knew 
not how a mother's heart can deceive itself. *'Hope? — He 
is dead!" and the marchioness fell back upon his arm, as un- 
conscious of all life's woes as he whom they had just left. 

Mcmsieur de Langy gave her over into the hands of her 
women, and returned immediately to the chamber of death. 
Still there was not a tear in his eye; but a strong and bitter 
curl of his lip, and a heavy contraction of the brow, toW 
plainly that anger aided him in mastering his grief. 

^* He is gone, sir," said the surgeon, as soon as the marquis 
entered; "I am sorry to say life has departed." 

" I know it," rephed Monsieur de Langy abruptly; " do 
you think I never saw a dead man before? — How did this 
happen?" he continued fiercely, turning to one of the ser- 
vants. "Francois, you knave! you have pandered to all 
his vices. K ^ou have had any .share in this, woe be to youl" 

"Indeed, sir," answered the videt, "it was not my pluce 
to stop Monsieur Victor in what he thought right to do. If 
you did not disaj^ove, I had nothing to do with it." 

" You are right, scoundrel! you are right," cried the mar- 
quis; "a weak parent is chargeable with half a child's fiiults. 
Would to God I had sent you to the h&gne when first I 
found out what you are ! How did this happen, I ask? Let 
me have the truth, if there be anything like truth in you." 

*' Why, sir," replied the man, sturdily, " I can only tell 
you what I have heard. They say the count went somewhat 
too far with Mademoiselle de Launay last night, and oflbred 
her some violence, believing that a petite demoiselle like that 
might think herself honoured by his notice. She resented 
it, it seems; and, meeting her brother Eugene this morning 
in the garden of the Tuileries, Monsieur v ictor retired witE 
him to the open space behind the traiteur^s, I had been 
watching to prevent mischief, but I came up too late, for 



their coats were off and their sworda crossed; and before I 
could get up, young De Launay lunged, and ran Imn throiigh 
the IxSy. But I should think the king would never su^r 
a pitiM lieutenfuit of the line to kill a man of Monsieur 
Victor's rank without " 

"Order out the carriage instantly!" cried Monsieur de 
Langy. " Stop ! I will take a fiacre. — Come with me, 
sirr^ !" and away he rode, cast himself into the first vacant 
vehicle he could find, and drove with all speed to the palace. 

He was immediately admitted to the presence of the king; 
al^d, casting himself at his feet, the marquis exclaimed, " I 
come to crave justice, sire. One of your ofl&cers has killed 
my son." 

"I know it, Monsieur de Langy," replied the monarch; 
" and most sincerely and deeply do I feel for you, the more 
especially as in this instance I cannot act as I could wish. 
Your son, sir, offered a gross and flagrant insult to- a young 
lady who deserved it not; a brother drew his swcwd to 
avenge liis sister; and although I greatly dSsc^prove of any 
one dsying to take the law into his own hands, yet my sense 
of the provocatibn is too strong to permit of my visiting the 
fault with all the severity that under any other circum- 
stances I would have shown. De Launay and his son have 
been here " 

"And my cause is prejudged!" exclcdmed Monsieur de 
Langy, rising. 

"I pardon you, sir," replied the monarch; "your loss 
deprives you of your reason. I have banished nim, sir, 
fix>m Paris, and that punishment shall suffice. But I have 
determined to bring this system of duelling to an end alto- 
gether. The law has already put down those premeditated 
meetings which once disgraced oih: country; it is now, how- 
ever, evaded upon the pretence of accidental encounters. 
These, too, I will stop ; and therefore L give notice — ^mark 
me, gentlemen all, and i|aake it generaUy known — I will 
never again pardon any action of this kind, be the offender 
whom he may. No pretence shall be available ; and if one 
French gentleman kills another in vengewice for a private 
injury, the matter shall be looked upon as any other murder, 
and treated accordingly, firom this day forth." 

The marquis muttered something between his teeth ; for, 
aldloiigh he was naturally of an easy and placable disposi- 
tion, the fkct of his child's death was fresh upon him, and 
that terrible thirst of vengeance, the drop of the blood of 
Cain which is in all our hearts, burned in his veins, and as 
yet had not had time to cool. He would pursue the "J^'^^f,^ 
himself, he thought; he would spUl his blood as 1^^^^^®?^^^ 
that of him so dear. But as he drove back to his own house, 
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anger gave place to sorrow. He wept, and the tears softened 
the bitterness of his heart. . 

Wiping the drops away, that his servants might not per- 
ceive them, with a false sense of what is manly and becoming 
the bereaved father entered his dwelling amidst the silence 
of all around. But as he mounted the stairs to seek the 
chamber of his afflicted \^dfe, Memory — obtrusive Memory, 
with her peculiar malice — called back a thousand images of 
happier days, and contrasted the hopes and the joys of the 
bright past with the grief and anguish of the dark present. 
He heard the voice of his son, as in infancy and boyhood it 
had prattled within those walls; he saw the sunny face of 
the child, and the expanding graces of the youth; he recalled 
a thousand traits which had touched the parental heart with 
emotions, never to be forgotten. Everything that was bright 
and promising was careMly culled by the hand of Remem- 
brance to swell his sorrow, and everything that was evil and^ 
weak was cast away. 

As he approached the apartment to which Madame de 
Langy had been removed, he heard a voice talking to her, 
and concluded that a priest had been sent for; but on enter- 
ing he found her leaning her head on the shoulder of Mon- 
sieur de St. Medard, and weeping calmly though bitterly. 

"Speak not, my dear Adele," the viscount was saying as 
his nephew entered — " speak not as if you were utlferly 
bereaved and childless. Remember, you have still a son, 
one everv way deserving your tenderest affection. Ah, 
Victor! tnis is a terrible blow; but if you entertain that 
faith and religious feeling which both of you have always 
professed to cherish, you will derive consolation from it now." 

As he himself spoke. Monsieur de St. Medard's eyes fell 
towards the ground. The sources of consolation which he 
pointed out to his nephew seemed, at a moment of sorrow 
and anguish like that, to acquire an importance and a depth 
which, in the ciurent of an even and a prosperous life, they 
had never seemed to possess. Thought glanced like light- 
ning over a thousand topics which he had lately been con- 
sidering ; and those longings and aspirations for immortality 
which, if anything be innate in the heart of man, we have 
every reason, from their universality, to suppose are so, 
made him ask himself if it were not a far grander, a far 
more magnificent and sublime conception to believe in the 
existence of one great and all-creating Spirit, filling the 
human breast with tender affections and kindly sympathies, 
and, after trying them in the fire of a disastrous and disap- 
pointing world, giving them full fruition in a brighter and 
urer state of being than to imagine that all things here be- 
)w — the material world around us, our thoughts and feel- 



ings, tlie pleasures of the mind, the loves of the heart — are 
the perishable productions of a cold, inevitable law, which 
calls them into being without volition or object, and leaves 
them to annihilation without regret or care.* He shrank 
from the consequence of his own once-cherished doctrines, 
and for the first time longed to believe. 

For a momient or two the words which Monsieur de Langy 
spoke in reply fell upon his ear unheard; but then, rousing 
himself, the viscount applied all his energies to console his 
nephew and niece under their bereavement. He was in 
some degree successftd : thought, which had been lost in the 
tumultuous sensations of affliction, returned after tears had 
had their course; and ere night Monsieur de Langy and his 
wife were busied with their find relation in making all those 
sad preparations which the terrible event of the day had 
rendered necessary. One of the first steps was to send oflTa 
courier to Auvergne, to summon Francis de Langy back to 
Paris with all speed. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The sad solemnities of the funeral had taken place before 
Francis de Langy could reach Paris, but still his meeting 
with his father and mother was a very painful one. In 
many respects he was unlike the dead : taller and far more 
powerful m frame, though several years younger; darker in 
complexion, with features more marked and manly; but still 
the sight of him was enough completely to overset the share 
of equanimity which the marquis and marchioness had re- 
gained, and to recal with poignant anguish the memory of 
his brother and the shock of their loss. Gradually, how- 
ever, that impression wore away, and nothing remained but 
the consolation of his presence. They seemed to cling to 
him even more fondly than they had done to their eldest 
son; and thus parental afiection, which, like a freshly trans- 
planted shrub, had appeared to languish and fade for a day 
or two, revived, and bloomed brighter than ever in the new 
soil when once it had taken root. On his part, the hero of 
our tale did all that the gentle kindness of a feeling heart 
and a delicate mind could do to soothe and comfort his 
parents under their deprivation; and, though they might 
still experience deep regret when they thought of him who 
was gone, they could not but acknowledge that their surviv- 
ing son was far his superior in every quality of heart and 
understanding. ' 

Calm tranquillity was thus soon restored to the House oi 
the Marquis and Marchioness de Langy; but yet m tU( 



breast of eaeli member of tbe ^iimily rested u sometbing on 
wbicb they were iBarwillii^ to fix their attention— one of 
those questions to be determined on which so much is staked 
that we fear to agitate it least otrr present peace should be 
lost. The father and mother could not but remember that 
they had given over their right in their son to another; that 
Monsieur de St. Medard h«i formally, aaad with their con- 
sent, adopted 1dm as his own. Gould they then with honour 
or with propriety take him fixwn one who had been the 
parent and guide of hh youth; and yet could they consent 
to part with him for such long intervals as those which had 
hitherto occurred in their conmiunication with their son? 
IMs was 41 frequesit sulgect of thought with both; but 
neither dared to speak to the other upon it, nor to suffer tbe 
viscouat to see that their mmds were agitated by such con- 
sideratioBs. 

Frequently, too, did Monmeur de St. Medard meditate 
upon tne same difficult point, but another subject mingled 
with the current of his reflections when they turned that 
way. His affection for Francis de Langy was of a less selfish 
kind than many even of our purest attachments. The vis- 
count could have made his mind up to resign his unquestion- 
able claim, if by so doing he could really nave benefited his 
iMbpted child; but that was what he doubted. Thouohhe 
knew the good qualities of his nej^w and niece, he knew 
their wealmesses also; and he asked himself, if their foolish 
mdulgence had completely ruined the disposition of their 
eldest son, was it not likely that their daily-increasing love 
towards the one who was left would lead them to die same 
errors, and have in a degree the same effect? He was aware, 
indeed, that the mind of the youth whom he had brou^t up 
Wis originally of a firmer and stronger nature than Uiat of 
his brother; he believed that the education he had received 
was calculated to strengthen and improve that mind; and he 
did not fear that Francis would ever become like the youth 
whose vices had brought death upon his own head and sorrow 
upon his parents. But he had taken a pride as well as a 
pleasure in forming the character of his nephew^s s<m upcm 
principles lone considered and determinately chosen. He 
trusted that those principles, if followed out, would evcdve 
all that was good in his disposition, correct all that was bad; 
that the flowers and the fiiiit of the garden would be 
nourished and protected, the weeds removed, and the blight 
destroyed. It may easily be supposed, then, that he did not 
like to see his plans frustrated even in a degree; that he 
dreaded the effect of over-tenderness even upon a character 
prepared, as far as the time would permit, to resist it; aiwi 
although his affection towards IVancis, his fondness for his 
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society, aind the interest which he took in cultivadng and 
directing his mind, would not have prevented him from re- 
linquismng his right at once, yet the apprehension of injur- 
ing hiB adopted child him^lf made him pause and hesitate, 
and finally determine to make no absolute abimdonment of 
the claims which he possessed. Much more important re- 
sults than he foresaw hung upon his decision; and in this 
place I must beg the English reader to recollect, that in 
Frsmce the adoption of a child was regulated at that time 1^ 
d^e)*ent rules from those estabhshed in any other country. 

This question, important as it was, and affecting as a matter 
of course his whole future fate, though it did certainly cross 
the mind of Francis de Langy from time to time, was not 
that which occupied his attention the most. The reader may 
easily divine w&t it was, at least if he knows or ever has 
known anything of love. It was e£ Julie d'Artonx^ that he 
thought; and onexi and aXkxiously did he ask himself how he 
ought to act, what he ought to do. Feeling how young he 
was to enteitain such sensations, there was a timidity, a sort 
of epprehensiim.iA Ins breast, which made him shrink from 
spOMcmg of tkem even to Mondieur de St. Medard, with 
wh(»n he was aocostomed to have no concealment in regard 
to any of his thoughts; and yet he was afraid of trusting to 
the dark, eapricious, uiMsertain future, lest -some incident 
should supervene to destroy all his hopes for ever. He knew 
how. early many a marriage was arranged in France ; he knew, 
too, that very often they were decided loog before, as a mere 
matter <^ business between parents, without any consultation 
with the parties most interested, i^ sometimes even without 
informii^ tiiem. He leared, therefore, that such might be 
the case either with Julie d'Artonne or with himself; and be 
was well aware that ««ch an engagement, once entered into 
ei^er by his ^ther or h^rs, woiud be irrevocable, and' place 
an eternal bar between them. 

On ^ese considerations he resolved to speak of his attach- 
ment to M^nsiefn* de St. Medard. He knew that he could 
trust in his affection, in his kindness, in his judgment ; and 
'although there was nothing in his adopted father's manners, 
demeanour, or character, no word that he had ever heard 
him utter, no act that he had ever seen him perform, which 
bad in it the slightest touch of what is called romance ; 
though he was a man of sound and practical sense, of calm, 
cool reasoning, displaying in all his actions thought rather 
than passion; still there was something, an indefinable eome- 
thmg, which told Francis de' Langy that the kind friend of 
his youth had at some time loved deeply, and could still feel 
sympathy, strong, generous, and tender, for such sensations 
as those m his.owS bosom. And yet, thoi^ day after day^ 
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he resolved to speak, he shrank from the task of telling his 
attachment and explaining his wishes. 

As fate will often have it, whenever he had made up hia 
mind and went to seek the viscount. Monsieur de St. Medard 
had gone out to the council, was busy with papers, ot had 
some incUfferent person with him; and then, when accident 
threw them alone together, either he could not summon re- 
solution to introduce the subject abruptly, or some interrup- 
tion took place just as he was about to commence the tale. 

Thus passed on nearly three weeks. The rest o£ the 
oung man^s time was generaUy spent with some youths of 
liffh family who were studying, under an old officer of in- 
vsuids some of the practical parts of the science of war. 
They usually met in a ground set apart for the purpose, at a 
distance of about four miles from Paris; and there, in form- 
ing bastions, redoubts, and field-works, and receiving in- 
structions for their attack and defence, several hours were 
passed every day. 

It so happened, on one of these occasions, that after the 
exercises of the morning were over, and the officer whose 
lessons they had been practising had left them, Francis de 
Langy with some ten or twelve of his companions stood to- 
gether near the sate of the field, a number of grooms and 
other servants hdding their horses. The day was very hot 
and sultry, they were all fatigued and thirsty, and Fiincis 
had sent Jean Marais to a smsdl cabaret on the other side of 
the little green, to bring some wine and water to refresh 
theni after their exertions. He had scarcely left them when 
•an old woman in poor apparel, tall, coarse, and forbidding in 
appearance, and of a yellow, tanned complexion, came through 
the gate, and with the common whine of the race which me 
French call Bohemians, and which we name Gipsies, asked 
one of the young gentlemen to have his fortune told. The 
lad immediately held out his hand, and gave the woman the 
piece of silver she demanded, in return for which he received 
a very flattering account of his future performances in love 
and war. Several of the rest followed; and at length the 
fortime-teller turned to Francis de Langy, who had mtherto 
shown no disposition to consult her art. 

" Come, my sweet young gentleman, ^^ she said ; " cross my 
hand with silver, and I will tell you your luck. You will be 
a fortunate man, I am sure; I see it in your beautifiil iace. 
MTiy, vou are taller than the rest by a head, and you wiU 
not rerase a poor Bohemian a little crown." 

" Come, come, De Langy," said one of his companions, 
seeing him shake his head; "you are not afraid of having 
your fortune told, are you?" 

''Oh, no," replied Francis de Langy. *'I put too little 



fkith in the matter to be aJ&aid. There, my good woman, is 
the crown for you, and there is my hand, if it please these 
good gentlemen to hear my fortune." 

The woman pocketed the money, and then took his hand 
in^hers, gazing steadily into the palm for a minute. The 
next moment she dropped it with a look of contempt, and 
taking out the crown again, thrust it back upon him, saying, 
*^*^I did not come to tell the fortune of such as you. I came 
to talk with jroung gentlemen, not with a peasant's son. Keep 
your money; you will want it some day." 

All his companions burst into a loud laugh; and one ex- 
claimed, "Why, you old fool! don't you know this is the 
Count de Langy?" 

*^I don't know what he is called," replied the old woman; 
" but, coimt or no coimt, he is the son of a peasant;" and as 
she spoke she turned away and left the group of gentlemen, 
ctirecting her steps towards the little cabaret whidi we have 
mentioned. Just at that moment, Jean Marais, followed by 
a boy carrying Avine and glasses, was seen coming across to- 
wards them ; and Francis de Langy exclaimed, laughing, " I 
have a great mind to bid my servant stop her, and make her 
tell me something more, as she is so learned; but I fear, 
Auxerre, you have spoiled the sport for to-day by telling her 
who I am." 

** Bid him bring her back! bid him bring her back!" cried 
several of the others ; but the woman seemed to divine their 
intention, for she turned shortly and quickly out of the way 
of Jean Marais, and took a path which led roimd a little 
garden at the back of the cabaret. 

The incident which we have described produced at the 
time no more important effect than some laughter amongst 
the young men who were present. One of them advised 
Francis de Langy to inform the marquis that he was found 
out to be a peasant; another asked him jestingly to produce 
his letters of nobility; and the young gentleman himself 
seemed as much amused as any one, for he looked with too 
much contempt upon the woman and her tale to attach suf- 
ficient importance to the matter even for anger. When he 
told his lather the story at dinner, however, Monsieur de 
Langy was highly indignant, and declared that he ought to 
have had the woman arrested immediately for offering such 
aa insult to a French noble. Li the capital, too, and at Ver- 
saHles — there happening to be no piece of pleasant scandal, 
or idle gossip, or public news of great interest current at the 
time— the story of the Bohemian and the young G<>y^*^^ 
Langy was circulated from mouth to mouth, and supplied tne 
place of other conversation for at least a day and a naii. 

On the evening following this event, however— not to i 
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sight of any of the personages of our history — Jean IdareisY 
whether amongst the servants of the house of Laugy, waifc- 
mg upon his master at dinner, or aswsting him to undress 
when he went to bed, displayed a degree of thoughtful gravity 
not at all u»aal in his case. He seemed abstracted, uneas^^ 
resiless; and twice he was heard to say to himself, ''Well, it 
is no business of mme»" 

At night FrMMjis de Langy remarked the angular cwduct 
of Jean Marais; and after having had to speak to him more 
than once whenever he wanted anything, he asked him in a 
kind, manner wluit waa the matter, adding, " You seem very 
sad and thoughtM to-night, Jean. Has any misfortune hi^- 
pened to you?" 

" Oh, no, sifi; not at all, not at all," replied Jean Marais. 
'' I am as merry as a lark. MisfoiituAe? God btess me^ no! 
On the contrary^ I &aey a cousin of mine has ceme iitto a 
iinrtone, aad I was^thiiddng of asking youripermidsioa to go 
iifAo the country &f two or three ^nya to see my xdadons." 

*^ By all means,'^ said Frapcis d^ liangy. " Can I do any- 
thing eke for you, J«an?" 

''Well, sir^" anawesed Jean ]!4«rai6, " with an impc^CAt 
man^-rwlidch I bold myself to be, and thank God ^ itr-^-one 
fibvoiq: granted alwaya begets another to be asked. May I 
make use of the horse that usually carries me to carry me 
now? It will save me a louis in conveyanee, or half^a^louis 
in sboe^leatitier." 

" Take him," replied- Frauds de Langv; " but do not* over- 
ride him, my good friead. Remember, tnough he is a strong 
beast, you are a heavy man." 

" Ah, sirl you don^t do me justice," said Jean Miurais; "I 
ha^ve a heavy hand upon an adversary's head, but a ligh^ one 
upon a hor8e''s bridle, I ^uld certainly have liked a^ few 
words with that old wi^nan there has beeo. so muoh talk 
about to-day." 

" Indeed 1" exdajmed his master, somewhat surprised at 
the abruptness. wi^ which he introduced the sulgeet; "what 
can you want with her?" 

" Oh! to have my fortune told, of course^" rq)lied Jeaa 
Marab with a laugh : " I expect to tura out a very great maa 
some of these days." 

" Why, you are not foolish enough to suppose she could 
tell you any thuig about your fortune?" rejoined his masteri 

" I don't know, sir," answered the valet; " she said one 
very true thii^ to*day, if she said no more." 

" And pray what was that?" demanded Francis^ de L^igy, 
hk surprise not diminished. 

Jean Marais paused a moment ere he replied, but then an* 
swered with a low bow, " She assured you that you were a 
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very fortunate gentleman, I am told, the moment she looked 
at you; and that you will certainly admit is very true. First, 
you have an excellent father, who is very fond of you; so 
you are lucky in that. Then you are lucky in an excellent 
mother, and an unele as good as either; lucky too in fortxme, 
rank, figure, health, disposition; and also in having the very 
best valct-de-chambre that was ever bom and educated, in 
the person of your mo^ humble and obedient servant, Jean 
Maraisw" 

" Well, well,'* said Francis dc Lan^^ laughing ; " you are 
ri^M^ in all the first particulars you have mentioned, and I 
trust you will prove yourself right in the last jdso; so now 
good ni^t to you. Tell one of the other servants, to take 
your place for the tiine being, and let him call me eaely to- 
mcHrrow, for I wish to catch my uncle, before he goes out." 

Thus saying, Francis de Langy redxed to repose, like all 
the rest of the worlds in happy ignoranee of titw^ evei^ whdeh 
were coming rapidly fcHrword out of tibe d»rk fiituore to aiter 
the whole complesdon of his fa(t6. Every man, wken he lays 
down his head upon his pillow to rest, bae a. volcano imder- 
neath him* It may r^^ain stiU and tran(|ttil durh^ his 
riwnber; for hours, for days, fi>r months, for yeoffs, it mm 
show nothing but peace, and calm prosperity may stxetcfi 
around; but it may wake him ere momi^ wkh the lava or 
the earthquake, and buim up the harvest of hia hfipes, or 
scatter the vineyard of his fortunes to ^a» mod. 

CHAPTEB XX. 

We must rettem, dear reader, to a ^K>t idiich we hsive aban- 
d<»ied for many years, and to persons whom we have not 
seen for some tune; but we go back with none of those feel- 
ings of affection wherewith one revisats the scenes of one's 
youth, with none of those warm and kindly associations which 
the memories of happiness enjoyed are siure to produce. In 
returning after long absence to the home of our early years, 
we may, it is true, find ourselves disappointed; a part of the 
brightness is almost sure to have passed away, and our eyes 
are changed, even if the things they looked upon have re- 
mained the same. The persons whom we loved, too, are 
sure to have altered, and rarely for the better; for, even if 
they be still upon the bright side of lifo, the rosebud is gene- 
rally more beautiful than the rose ; and if they be on the 
autimmal side of the hill, we shall have to mark many a 
leaf that has fallen, m«ay a flower that has faded away. 

In going .back, however, to the Ferme Godard, ^^^i^f ®^ 
have we ourselves any great interest in the pl%^ ^^il" 
people, nor, to say the truth, had Jean Maraw. Neverthe 
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less, he judged it necessary to visit the home of his youth, 
dear reader; and, as we do not feel ourselvsato be ccmipe- 
tent to censure his conduct or restrain hm actions, we too 
must follow him thither, to see what he was about. 

It was hot summer weather, as the reader well knows, and 
Jean Marais thought — ^he was a very reasonable and cfklcu- 
lating gentleman — ^that it would be much cooler both for 
himself and his horse if he made his little expedition by night, 
rather than in the day-time; and accordingly, within two 
hours after he left the bed-room of Francis de Langy, he was 
goin^ soberly along the road in a direction varymg froiB 
nortn-w^st to north-west-and-by-west. As nothing in the 
world happened to him except his horse getting a stone in its 
shoe at the distance of five leagues from Paris, we shall not 
dwell upon the events of his journey, till, at about half-past 
eight o'clock in the morning, he roue out of the little village 
which was seen from the farm-house, and took his way slowly 
up the hill. Although the recollections of childhood in the 
breast of Jean Marais were not full of unmixed pleasure, and 
the sweeter parts were altogether connected with himself; 
although he had lost his parents early, and had fallen to the 
care of Grerard Latouches, who, to say the truth, was not the 
kindest of cousins; although he had been put to labour as 
soon as his hands were capable of work, with a harsh and 
suspicious master, who gave every encouragement that dis- 
trust and severity can afford to make a servant outwit him 
he serves ; yet, as Jean Marais rode along and looked roimd 
upon the scenes of his early years, he could not but expe- 
rience some of that melting tenderness which seldom, if ever, 
fails to rise in the heart of man when any circumstance, either 
of sight or sound, recals in a more tangible and vivid form a 
period of comparative innocence and gentleness of feeling. 
Memory brings its own light with it; but that light, which 
like the lustre of the moon is a reflected one, partakes the 
character of the period from which it flows. When we look 
back in our latter day towards the joyous activity and energy 
of first manhood, the evening seems to be brightened for a 
moment by the splendour of noon, and when, in the ftill 
summer-day of maturity, we pant under the heat of our 
passions and the excitement of strife and endeavour, the 
calm, fresh gleam of the morning appears to fall refreshing 
upon our hearts as soon as we turn our eyes to the softer 
hours of childhood. 

Such feelings took possession of the hero of this chapter as 
he went on towards the farm, but they did not hold him 
long, and his mind speedily resumed its ordinary habits, 
^ow, the mind of Jean Marais, dear reader, was a very 
peculiar one : an active, eager, bustling intellect, which was 
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always busy about something, inquiring, finding out, setting 
to rights, arranmng its goods and chattels, or b^ering them 
against those of other people with a great degree of sagacity 
and shrewdness. There are as great differences in the de- 
meanour and conduct of the mind as in the character and 
bearing of the outward man. Indeed, the fleshly creature 
seems but the corporeal iyipe of the thinner essence which is 
boxed up within each of us; and iust as there are slow and 
sluggish frames which move with difficuUy and unwillingness, 
busy and bustling bodies that are idways in a state of fuss 
and locomotion, graceful and beautifiil forms, that, whether 
in activity or repose, present themselves in sweet and agree- 
able attitudes, active and powerful shapes which require 
robust exertion and energy as the natural result of their 
structure^ so have we minds possessing precisely the same 
qualities, and exhibiting themselves precisely under the same 
aspects. It does not at all follow, indeed, that the body 
should represent the mind that is within it. In truth, alas ! 
the contrary is frequently the case ; and I have often been 
tempted to think — and might have given way to the tempta- 
tion, too, had not revelation put a bar to the vagaries of 
fancy — that, according to some heathen superstition, the 
bodies and minds of men were originally made separately, 
like an instrument and a case, and were then laid by, to be 
put together as they might be needed. Going a little farther 
still, I could have fancied that in this sort of arrangement it 
was not judged of much importance which spirit was put into 
which case ; so that a very fine instrument was not imfre- 
quently found in a coarse, inconvenient, or damaged cover. 

Such was in some degree the case with Jean Marais ; that 
is to say, his corporeal and mental qualities were very dif- 
ferent. Strong, powerftil, and active he certainly was in 
frame ; but no one would have imagined, from his somewhat 
light and careless demeanour, that his mind was so thought- 
fi3 and busy as it was, especially at those moments when his 
limbs and muscles were in the most quiet and tranquil state. 
Had the outward and inward man acted together, our friend 
Jean could not have gone up the hill at the slow and saun- 
tering pace with which he proceeded; for his fancy was 
employed with a thousand different inquiries, and was flying 
frcKBDi one point to another with a rapidity tndy marvellous. 

As he came nearer to the Fe^me Godard, however, he 
laid by speculation and took to observation. The first thing 
that struck him was a look of great improvement and an 
increased neatness about the building and all that lay ground 
it. His cousin had evidently prospered in the world, and 
Jean Marais remarked it with a smile. He did not m the 
least wish Gerard Latouches any evU; he was not sorry to 
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see his fortunes improre; but, if the truth must be told, he 
had considerable doubts as to the means bj which that ini*> 
provement had been effected. He had no great confidence^ 
in short, in the peculiar honesty of his cousin; and he Imd 
some cause, to say sooth, to doubt Gerard Latouches' mode 
of acquisition. 

Riding up to the house, he entered a &rm-yard which had 
lately been added and enclosed with walls; and, tying his 
horse to a ring which was fixed in the side of the house, he 
opened the door qinetly and went in. The first person his 
eyes fell upon was a maid-servant, an appendf^e which the 
farm now owned; and he was about to ask for his relations 
when Marguerite Latouches herself came out of the back- 
room, and for a moment seemed scarcely to recollect him, 
though perhaps he was less changed than she wafi herself. 
He had indeed become a stout, powerM man, instead oi a 
tall, well-grown boy; but a yery different sort of aJterattoa 
had taken place in her appearance. In the &rst plaee^ die 
had completely lost the smart air of the lady's-maid, and had 
sunk down in dress and character into the small temer's 
wife. In the next place, every vestige of beauty was gone; 
the pretty girl had beeome the plam w<»nan, browB, naii 
somewhat shrivelled with time, exposmre, labour, and care; 
but the saddest change of aU was from health to sickness* 
There was still some colour in &e &ce, it is true; b«t that 
colour centred in one small spot in either cheek, aiid tiie res* 
was^all sallow and sickly. The lips were pale and bloodless, 
the features sharp aad thin, and there was moreover a look 
of anxious thought, as if somethn^ were pressing 'continually 
upon her mind. 

As soon as she recognised her husband's cousin. Marguerite 
Latouches wdcomed him with a faint smile, but told him at 
the same time l^at Latoudies was absent. ^^ He Ins been 
afwsy five days now," she said. 

" I thought so," replied Jean Marais, much to her surprise. 
" Pray, where is your son?" 

"He is at school," answered Marguerite Latouches; 
'^ Gerard is bringing him up for a lawyer." 

" For a lawyer I" repeated Jean Marais ; * ' that is an honest 
profession. But what hope has he in making the young 
man a lawyer? He can but be an avoite^ or a notan^; and 
without some relation in that line a peasant's son will never 
get on." 

" Ay, but you forget," said Margaret, " that your oovsin 
Martin, Gerard's brother, is intendant to Monsieur de Lmigy, 
and can do a great deal for him. But come, Jomi; you must 
break bread in the house, thouch you seem to have grown a 
very fine gentleman. What will you take?" 
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" Nothing but a cup of water with a dash of wine in it," 
replied Jean Marats; and then added abruptly, ^^I should 
bare Hked to see your son." 

"Thank you, thank you, Jejwj," answered Marguerite; 
"you were always kind to the boys, and I used to say you 
had a good heart, though a wild head." 

" I should have Mked to see him," repeated Jean Marais ; 
" I want to know which of his family he is Hke, Marguerite." 

At that moment the good woman turned away to get a 
glass out of the cupboard; and Jean Marfus added, in the 
same sort of abrupt manner in which he had be^e spoken, 
"I always thought your husband had great intentions for 
Ms^son." 

Margarei turned and looked at Idm stea^ly, while the 
Imght colour came up into her sallow cheek. TherQ seemed 
to be a struggle in her mind as to whether she dbould reply 
or not, and auer a momentary pause she said, ^^ Jean Marais, 
some day or anther -— -." 

But just at that mome^ a horse trotted rapidly up to the 
front of the torn, and with aneryous look in that direetion 
she hastened to draw- a<xme wine firom a bairrel, leaykig the 
s^3>tence unconduded. The next instaitti the door opened, 
and Grepard Lateuches entered, looking round him for the 
guest whose hiHrse he had seen standmg mthout. Jean Marais ' 
sat- still, gazii^ at him with an unconcen^d air, and ^i ex- 
pression of comitenanee winch might be trani^ted, ^^Here I 
ami how do you like me?" but it wa« evidently by a great 
e^rt of memory that Gerard recollected 1^ cousin. 

" On my life," he cried at length, " I believe ifr is that worth- 
less scapegrace, Jean Marais I" 

"^No other, if you will believe me," said Jean Marais with 
tiie utmost nonehalance: "I do not won^ter at your not 
knowii^ me, Gerard; I.am very much chanced in all things 
since I left you. I have got to a new sciwol, and have 
turned an honest man." 

"Then the philosopher's stone has been discovered!" cried 
Gp^ard Latouches ; "for nothing but a transmutation of metals 
could do that." 

"Why, it is true, I am your first cousin," replied Jean 
Marais, " luid they say what is bred in the bone will never so 
out of the flesh; but still I am trying to be as honest as the 
bad blood in my veins will let me." 

" Then be so good as to pay me the ten louis which you 
stole out of my table when you went away," exclaimed the 
£ME>iner, " <» I will have you taken up for robbery." 

Jean Marab laughed. " Come, come, Gerard," he said; 
" thou always wert the most impudent of m«n» ®^ \t 
come to be so modest I cannot tell, considering I was brought 
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up by you. Answer me one question, (rerard Latouchesf 
did you not pocket everything my father left when he /diedi 
Did you not sell the two cows, and the horse and cart, and ihe 
field, and the furniture, and the house? I only helped my<* 
self to a part of my own; and if we come to reckon, I think 
you will have to put your hand in your purse." 

"Who fed and clothed you, and placed you at school fop 
three years?" asked Grerard L&touches. " xou cost me rxmtlx 
more than ever you brought, and were always in ndschief 
from the time you were twelve years old." 

"Will you go into an account before a notary?" asked 
Jean Marais. 

"Stuff and nonsense!" answered his cousin. "Besides, if 
there were a few louis more or less, you had no right to 
break open the drawer. You could be marked <m the 
shoulder for that." « 

He spoke much more diffidently, however, than he hadr 
done at the beginning, and in the end he thought it bettei^ 
to change the conversation, saying, " Well, where did you' 
get all your fine feathers, and your horse? Have you been 
plucking some young cull, or robbing on the highway?" 

"Neither, my ^ood friend," replied Jean Marais, who 
well knew all the little intricacies of his cousin's character, 
. and was aware that, amongst other not very singular opinions, 
he held wealth to be virtue and poverty to be vice ; " neither : 
you mistake my position altogether. I hold a capital situa- 
tion, which fills my purse and covers my back ; and all that 
I have got to say is, that if you have any claim upon me 
whatsoever, and are ready to enter into an account with me, 
I will discharge my debt in a moment, be it what it may." 

Thus speaking, he put his hand into his pocket, and drew 
forth a well-fiUed leathern purse, much to the surprise and 
admiration not only of Gerard, but of his wife, neither of 
whom could by any effort of imagination conceive how he 
could have possessed himself of so much wealth. 

"No, no, Jean," replied Grerard, who was not at all fond 
of entering into the reckoning which his cousin talked of; 
" let the past be the past. I rorgive your breaking open the 
drawer with all my heart, and as to the money, it is no matter. 
I never thought to see you again, and so I kept no account. 
— But what is this situation you have got? I should like to 
hear. 

A moment's consideration made Jean Marais res<dve not 
to tell his worthy cousin what was the nature of his em^oy- 
ment, and by whom he was employed, although he was well 
aware that, sooner or later, Gerard, from his connection with 
*he house of Langy, would find out the facts for himself. 

" You will excuse me, Master Gerard," he said : " my situa- 
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tt(« is one of trust and confidence, and I think it better not 
to mention anything about it. Thank you, Marguerite," he 
eontinued, talung up the glass of wine and water which she 
h«d placed on the table before him; "here's to your health! 
Grerard, your health! I must be going." 

"Nay, nay," exclaimed Gerard; " vou must stay and take 
a bit of dinner with us. My wife will put a fowl m the pot, 
B&d we will have a merry meal of it. Your horse looks 
tired, too; we will have him round to the stable. How far 
has he come this morning?" 

Jean Marais would not give the slightest indication of his 
place of abode, and simply replied, " A good many leagues." 
in the matter of dinner, indeed, he suffered himself to be 
{Hrevailed upon, staying an hour or two, for the purpose of 
gaining rather than {wording information. From Gerard 
Latouches very little was to be obtained, that worthy gentle- 
man not havinff received from Nature a communicative dis- 
position. SmaU si^ and symptoms, however, to an inquiring 
«ye very often discover great truths; and amongst other 
matters which Jean Marais perceived was the fact, that poor 
Marguerite stood in awe of her husband to a degree that 
«onld only be produced by great severity on his side. Every- 
thing like love appeared to be out of the question between 
them. She had expressed no satisfaction at his return, nor 
he any pleasure at seeing her again; and though, like a slave, 
she ha^i^oed to obey his lightest word, the anxious glance of 
her eye showed that it was the obedience of fear, and not of 
affection. Various other little particulars became apparent 
to tiie keen scrutiny of Jean Marais ; and before he left the 
house he was tolerably well satisfied in regard to several 

auestions on which he was doubtful when he entered their 
oors. As soon as the meal was over he took his leave, and 
left his relations, with some pity for the wife, but no great 
reverence for the husband. 

Such feelings would have been not. a little increased, could 
Jean Marais have seen the events which occurred immediately 
after his departure. Gerard Latouches waited till the sound 
of his horse's, feet died away; but the moment that such was 
the case, the husband opened a drawer in the old walnut com- 
mode which stood near, and took out a paper covered with 
writing on two sides. His wife watched him with a look of 
fear and anxiety, and, on his turning round and approaching 
her, seemed ready to sink into the esurth. 

"You shall sign the confession, woman," said Gerard La- 
touches, "whether you like it or not. I don't mean that I 
will use it, but have it in my own hands I will." 

" I told you before," answered Marguerite in a low voice, 
" that I will never do it. If you kill me I wiU not. 



" We wffl see," replied Gerard Latoucbes, and at the same 
time he strtidj: her a blow on .the side of the head with hiB 
open hand, which made her reel and well-nigh fall. 

*' Now will you «gn it?" cried her husband. ^ 

"No!" she replied^ bursting into tears and casting herself 
into a chair. "If you touch me again, I will scream till the 
people hear." 

"Let them," said Gerard Latouches; and once more he 
struck her as she sa*, more severely than before. 

Marguerite uttered a long and piercing shriek, and then 
began coij^hing Yi<^ently. In €ui instant her mouth Mled 
with blood, «md the cough continuing, every effort brought 
up more, ajqpwrentfy from the lungs. Gerard Lateuches was 
now alarmed; and, calHi^ to «ome of the labourers, he ^sent 
them instantly down to^e viUi^, in whfch by this time -a 
surgeon had esti^lii^ed himself, to do those oiEces for the 
sick which in former days the ^»od priest of theplaee had 
per^rmed with li^ less skill tluui himself. The siA of 
Esculs^^ius soon arrived, and heard &om Marguerite hei^self 
the ill-treatment Glerard had given her; for with natural is- 
dignatioa she was not at all unwilling to show thot h^ ht^ 
band had beetii instrumental in killmg her. The «urgce)^ 
Tdio had Attended her for some time ror a complaiut in the 
chest, and who had a reverence for all the rich farmers in the 
neighbourhood, decku*ed that the blows she had received in 
the face could not have ruptured a, vessel in the lungs, «^ 
consequently that her own screaming must have produeed 
that result. Nothing he could do, however, seemed to ^xs^ 
or even to diminish the pouring out of blood; and drawis^ 
Gerard latouches aside, he informed him that his wife would 
not see the next morning. 

"That is very unfortunate," replied Gerard Latouches in 
a very indifferent tone, " for I must absolutely return to 
Paris to-night. If you have got anything else to do, oiy 
good fiiend, go and do it, and then come back and attend 
upon her whue I am absent. But are you perfectly sure that 
she will die?" 

The surgeon informed him that there was not the slightest 
hope of her surviving; and Gerard, after having seen him 
depart, returned to his wife^s chamber, and remained with 
her in conversation for nearly an hour, notwithstanding an 
injunction to keep her as quiet as possible. The ^rg^cm 
brought back with him, two or three hours after, both a sick- 
nurse Mid the priest, the latter of whom was received by the 
farmer with a very sad and woe-begone countenance. He 
declared his deep regret that he was obliged to leave his poor 
Marguerite under such circumstances ; but, on mounting' his 
horse and ridiag away from the door, the clouds passed oflT 
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very soon from his face, and any one who had marked it ac- 
curately might have seen a strong inchnation to laugh curling 
his lip. 

CHAPTER XXL 

Francis i>e Langt was disappointed in seeing his uncle on 
the day after Jean Mards' departure. Monsieur de St. Me- 
dard had gone out hefore his nephew arrived, and during the 
whole day he did not visit the Hotel de Langy, where the 
young gentleman had taken up his ahode on reaching Fiuris. 
Ulie ne^t morning, however, as his adopted son was sitting 
in his own room about an hour before breakfast, calculating 
whether it would not be better to speak to the marquis at 
<mce <m the sul^ect of his wishes, rather than wait in order 
to trust the commimication to his imcle. Monsieur de St. 
Medard himself (^ned the door and came in. 

^* I am glad to find you alone, Francis," he said, ti^dng a 
chair whidi his nephew placed for him: '^ there are two 
matters on which I wish to speak to you, and on one of 
which, my dear boy, I think you have wished to speak with 
me, yet seem to have hesitated to do so. In the first place, 
then, let me advise you, Francis, with those whom you love 
and respect, never let timidity prevent you from going 
straightforward to the point regardii^ anytnin'g liiat you de- 
sire. Mental courage is as necessary to a man as corporeal 
courage : tiaey are the two great guardians of truth ; and 
wh^i you have well considered a matter, and have made ujp 
your mind that it is right to do it or to say it, have no hesi- 
tation in putting your resolution into execution, nor attempt 
to prepare the way by any preliminaries, except such expla- 
nations as are absolutely necessary." 

"I was doubtfiil, my dear uncle," replied Francis, the 
colour somewhat h^h in his cheek, " whether it was really 
right and necessary to do that which I wished to do." 

" I am not blsuning you, my dear boy," said his imcle, "but 
giving you advice for the future — ^two very different things. 
But to the point. You are now an only son ; and my belief 
is, that although you are too young at present, according to 
the customs of the world, to marry, your father will wish to 
form an alliance for you as soon as possible. My wishes in 
that matter will go with his for various reasons. In the first 
place, one cannot altogether free one's mind from prejudices 
which have been instilled into him early, and every man in 
our station of life desires to see the house to which he be- 
longs carried on by direct heirs. It is a foolish hiclination, 
perhaps, and has no very reasonable foundation; but stiu i 
mustTeel with the world in this, respect, and should be sorry 
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to see the honours and estates of the house pass away to re- 
mote kmsmen of whom we know little or nothing. In the 
next place, I am a great advocate for early marriages^ where 
hoth parties have heen educated in the principles of virtue 
and honour. I look upon a man^s attachment to a woman 
who deserves it as the greatest possible safeguard to him in 
his dealings with the world: it keeps him from all those 
small vices which unfettered youth thinks little of, but which 
certainly, though slowly, imdermine the foundations of better 
things, till in the end the whole fabric of right and wrong 
gives way under the assault of temptation. I myself owe 
more in life than you can imagine to an early and honourable 
though unrequited affection. Now, from your conduct and 
demeanour towards Mademoiselle d'Artonne, I am inclined 
to believe that a imion with her would not be disagreeable to 
you." 

"I love her more than any being upon earth," replied 
Francis de Langy. 

" I am glad of it," said his uncle, " for I think she is 
worthy of your love; and I am not the least offended, my 
^dear boy, at your not making any exception in my favour in 
regard to the exclusive attachment you profess mr her; for 
Nature never intended that man shoidd love any other hirnian 
being with the same devotion which he must feel towards her 
who is to be the companion of his whole existence. I am 
glad of it in another respect, too: because I think that, 
merelv in a worldly point of view, the alliance is one which 
your father would himself desire, and because I also know 
that there will be no obstacle on the part of Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne. That fact I had already ascertained before your bro- 
ther's death ; and if he did not object when your position was 
much less favourable, he certainly will throw no impediment 
in the way under existing circumstances." 

It may easily be conceived that such intelligence gave ex- 
traordinary joy to a bosom full of the warm enthusiasms and 
eager affections of early youth. A thousand dark apprehen- 
sions and misgivings had hung between the eyes oi Francis 
de Langy and the future, making him fearful to look upon 
it. He had fancied that his father might object, or even 
Monsieur de St. Medard himself; that Monsieur d'Artonne 
might oppose ; that the hand of Julie might even be promised 
to another; or, at the best, that all parties might treat his 
attachment coldly on account of his youth, and interpose long 
delays to chill the eacer hopes of love. Such apprehensions, 
however, were now all swept away in an instant. It was as 
if a dark and sombre curtain had been suddenly removed, 
and one scene of unclouded brightness and splendour opened 
before him as his future prospect. The presence of age 
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almost always chills more or less the fire of youth. Had 
Francis de Langy been alone, he might have given way to 
almost any sort of joyous extravagance to vent the exube- 
rance of his satisfaction. A young man is not worth much 
who could not jump over a cnair or a table when he is very 
happy, just to expend a part of the superfluous excitement. 
But Monsieur de St. Medard being present, Francis de 
Langy restrained himself, and only kissed his uncle^s hand 
warmly to show his gratitude and his joy. 

" Well, well, my dear boy," said the viscount; " I see you 
are satisfied with the arrangement I propose ; and therefore, 
without a word more, I will go down and speak to your 
father about it. Stay here, and I will let you know the re- 
sult." 

There is in the human mind a want of faith in happiness^ 
which I believe is inherent, not acquired. What we long 
for we tremble for; and even the child snatching at the fruit 
or flower has fear in his eagerness as well as desire. We 
know, without being taught, that everything on this earth is 
mortal, and that of all mortal things joy is the most fraU. 
The moment his imcle was gone, the feefing of apprehension 
again took possession of the heart of Francis de Langy. He 
knew of no cause for dread, and yet he dreaded that some 
unforeseen obstacle might still intervene. He was not long 
kept in suspense, however; for the viscoimt was not gone 
five minutes, and his ah: and manner on his return at once 
showed that all was as he could have wished it. 

" Your father is delighted, Francis," said Monsieur de St. 
Medard, " and your mother not less so. Go to them, my 
dear boj, and then make preparations for a journey. It is 
determined you shall be your own ambassador ; and as you 
have selected your future bride yourself, contrary to all our 
absurd precedents in this country, you must even ask her 
hand of her father also." 

At an early hour on the following morning Francis de 
Langy was concluding his preparations for his new expedition 
to Auvergne, aided by the servant who had supplied Jean 
Marais' place during his leave of absence, when suddenly the 
worthy valet himself entered the room, exclaiming in grief 
and astonishment — 

*' Going to Auvergne, sir, and I am not going with you!" 

"Why, my good Jean," replied Francis de Langy, "I 
have business of importance to transact, and could not wait 
for you." 

'* Wait!" cried Jean Marais; "I am ready this moment, 
sir. You can never go to Auvergne without me. Is not a 
real, genume, unadulterated valet-de-chambre as mucn a 
part of his master's person and identity as his ngbt leg, wiin- 
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out which he cfttinot walk, but only hobble? I will answer 
for it, sir, that if you were to set out for Auvei^ne without 
me, you would get into some scrape in two minutes, from 
which no one could extricate you but myself; and in takiog 
me with you, as I fully intend you shall, you will find cause 
every hour of the day to thank the lucky stars that fiirnished 
you with Jean Marais. What is a gentleman without a 
Talet-de-chambre, indeed?" 

Francis de Langy laughed gaily, with a heart so foil of its 
own gladness that everything else seemed of minor impor- 
tance ; and, leaving the other man and Jean Marais to settle 
the matter between them as to which should accompany him, 
he saw it speedily arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, 
the lacquey being quite as much pleased to remain in Paris 
as Jean was to journey into Auvergne. 

Ere half-an-hour w^ over, Francis de Langy's post-chaise 
rolled out of the parte cochere of his father^s house, and was 
soon on the road to Clermont. If thou shouldst ever be m 
Paris, reader, and be either enchanted by its gaieties, fasci- 
nated by its pleasures, deluded by its apparent wit, philo- 
sophy, and ener^, or attached to it too strongly by any of 
^e bonds of the heart or the head, and on leaving it shouldst 
desire a brush wherewith to sweep away every reeling of re- 
gret from thy mind, go out slowly by the Faubourg St. 
marceau; let the sight of its filth and squalor, its crowded 
abominations and uncheeriul horrors, be thy last remem^ 
brance of Paris; and, if ever thou dost wish to see it a^dn, 
thou must have a strong stomach or a bad memory. ]Now- 
a-days one can avoid that faubourg, on whatever road one 
travels ; but at the time I speak of there was no possibility 
of getting to Moulins without passing through it; and as the 
postilion jogged on slowly over its rough and joltii^ pave- 
ment, Francb de Langy tnought he would never get to the 
end of sights displeasing to the eye and smells offensive to 
the nose. But wnen they issued mrth under Menilmontant, 
and passed through Yillejuif, where there was no post at 
that time, the postilion did not seem to go any faster or the 
road to be less tedious. Alasl that the wings of Uie little 
blind god, though he sometimes uses them swiftly enough to 
fly away with himself, should never be of any service to his 
votaries, even when most eager to proceed upon their way! 
On went the post-chaise at its own pace, notwithstanding all 
the wishes of Francis de Langy: Fromenteau, Essonne, Pon- 
thierry, Chailly, Fontainebleau, one by one were reached ; and 
such was the rate of progression in that day, that by the time 
the carriage rolled mto iN'emours it was quite dark. On- 
ward, however, the young gentleman travelled till he arrived 
at Montar^s, by wmch time he had received ccmclusive proof 
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that th« aitempt to raake mueh way during the night was oi 
very little use, and tended much more to wear oot his 
patie&ee thsm to accelerate his journey. At each of the tw«^ 
post-houses between Nemcnirs aod me last-mentioned place 
he was kept waiting an hour before the people of the place 
were roused and me horses put to; and as he came into 
Montar^ itself, the town-clock was striking two in the 
morning, though he was yet less thaai eighty miles from 
Paris. 

The next day the same took place, and the next again; 
and the feelings of Francis de Langy were only dianged, i&* 
iwmuch as, when at the end of the third he stopped at Mou^ 
lins, he was within twenty-one leagues of the dwelling of her 
he loT^. Thofle twenty-one leagues, however, though in 
general not what can be called mountainous, were difficult 
to travel; ^ road was not the best in the world; the horsea 
were by no means super-excellent, and the people somewhat 
slow. As Francis de Langy knew this by experience, he was 
in his carriage at »mrise, and perhaps might have reached 
the Chateau d'Artoane by day^ght, had not the postiliea 
taken it into his head to dnve furioudy across a gutter in the 
little town of Gannet; which proceeding dexterously broke 
the axle of the carriage at the precise e^tot most conTenient 
lR>r mending it, oppoate to the forge of a blaoksmitii, who, it 
was remained by tne people of the town, had always strongly 
opposed any alteration of the gutter whieh ran ao^oss the 
highway. 

About fifty yards farther on there was a tittle auberge or 
cabaret, kept by a cousin o£ the postilion ; and thither Francis 
de Lang^ naturally bent his steps, and spent an hour in 
taking his dinner while the axle of the carriage was being 
meiKled. That operation took up at least an hour and a 
half, and thus the sun had just set when he reached Eiom. 

I>o you remember, reader, having walked with us up a 
hill not far beyond that city, and through a path in the wood 
which led to a ^fountain? If you do, you will also call to 
mind that Francis de Langy there beheld, for the first time^ 
the beanUfol being whom he was now gmng to seek as his 
bride. Just as he reached the bottom of the ascent on the 
present occasion, the moon, which had been somewhat hidden, 
^ther by the clouds or the hills, I know not well which, 
shone out bright and clear; and at the same moment the 
postilion pulled up his horses and asked if monsieur liked to 
walk up the hill. Francis very willinely agreed to do so; 
and at the entarance of the little path which he had formerty 
pursued, hb heart full of the memories of that ^eetmg, h« 
turned away to the left, enjoying at eveiy step ^ thnltm 
vOaocni^o. /vf o««ww.i«finTi Hft smilcd ES hc recoUecteu no 
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free and easy was his breast when first he trod that little 
meandering footway, how little he had expected that any 
incident would occur to beget such -a complete change of 
feeling in his heart; and then he thought of her he loved, 
and of how beautiful she had looked as she lay senseless upon 
the path before him; and he called up the glance which she 
had given around as recollection returned, and the first meet- 
ing of his eyes with hers. 

Memory might pause for a moment, too, upon all that 
was strange and unexplained in the events of that day; but 
his heart was too fiill of love to permit thoughts of any other 
kind to hold it long, and he walked on dreaming of Julie 
d'Artonne. As he went, the moonlight seemed stUl to keep 
him company; for though the path, as' we have shown, took 
many bends roimd the sweeps of the hill, yet the bright 
planet was so high that she either shone out full upon his 
way, or poured her rays in wavering spots of light through 
the brown leaves and branches overhead. 

As the young gentleman was approaching the little foun- 
tain, however, he heard a sound as if some one had thrown 
down a quantity of tools or instruments of husbandry, fol- 
lowed by voices speaking in a low, grave tone. He suddenly 
stopped, for the usual nour of work was past, the labourer 
retired from the field, the woodman gone home to his cottage; 
and Francis then perceived for the first time that Jean Marais 
was close behind him. 

" What is going on, Jean?" he said in a whisper. 

" Perhaps some poachers," answered the man ; " and if it 
be, we had better go on and take no heed." 

"Perhaps we had," replied Francis de Langy; and he 
accordingly walked slowly and quietly forward, for ten or a 
dozen steps, to a place where the path became more open, 
crossing a space of about twenty yards in breadth and forty 
in length, where some trees had been cut down on the hill- 
side, leaving behind them a patch of underwood here and 
there, while the rest of the ground was covered with long 
forest-grass. On the left hand the hill declined somewhat 
abruptljr; and beyond the opening the trees rose tall and 
thin, with a few shrubs and plants beneath them, not thick 
enough to deserve the name of underwood. 

Here again Francis de Langy suddenly stopped, for there 
was another light besides that of the moon, and the persons 
from whom the voices proceeded were partly visible at no 
great distance. They were gathered together just below the 
path, and were some twelve or fourteen m number. As they 
stood at different distances down the descent, the heads and 
shoulders of some, the heads of others, and nearly the whole 
ibrm of on ft or two. wprp visihlp Thp Inffpr was the case 



with a tall man, dressed in the garh of the marechauss^e, who 
held a torch in his hand, with the flaming end somewhat 
bent down. There seemed to be another flambeau, if not 
more, below, by the red light and smoke which came up, 
drowning in a gloomy and portentous glare the pure, cold 
beams of the moon. 

After gazing for a moment, Francis de Langy fancied'that 
he recognised more than one of the persons before him ; and at 
all events his curiosity was too highly excited to permit of 
his proceeding without ascertaining what they were about. 
Without any attempt at concealment, then, but with a quiet 
step, he advanced through the grass to the spot where the 
group was assembled, followed as he did so by Jean Marais. 
Their approach caused little observation; one of the men 
turning round his head, looking at them slightly, and then 
resuming the steadfast gaze with which he had been previously 
contemplating the proceedings of another personage, who 
with mattock and pickaxe was beginning to dig by the light 
of the torches held above his head. 

What thev were seeking the two new-comers could not 
divine ; but it was now clear, not only that the business was 
of importance, but that Francis de Langy was right in sup- 
posing several of those there assembled to be well known to 
him. Close to the person who was digging stood the inten- 
dant, his arms crossed upon his chest, and a red roquelaure 
cast over his shoulders to keep him from the night-air. He 
was looking on with his usual calm, cold, impenetrable ex- 
pression of countenance, steadily, but not anxiously, as one 
might be supposed to witness a proceeding which excited 
nothing but mere curiosity. A httle nearer to Francis de 
Langy, but with his back turned towards him, stood the 
Count d'Ar tonne. It was evident, from the attitude which 
he had assumed, that he was gazing at the proceedings with 
strong interest, though his face could not be seen. One or 
two of his servants were there also, as well as the Pr^fet of 
the neighbouring town, who had been pointed out to Francis 
de Langy during his former visit to Auvergne. The rest of 
the party comprised two or three labourers, and some ser- 
vants and officers of the intendant, with several agents of the 
police, and no less than four servants in the livery of Madame 
de Bausse. In the front was the large dog which we have 
mentioned as accompanying that lady on her visit to the 
house of the intendant, which now stood with drooping ears 
and tail, the mouth partlv open, and the tongue hanging out, 
watching the process of digging, and every now and then 
running forward, and attemptmg to aid the men who were 
employed, by scratching eagerly with his feet. 
The scene altogether was a curious and a solemn one. A " 
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were now silent, and the only sounds which broke die still- 
ness were the strokes of the mattock and an oecasioBal low- 
whine from the dog. The sensatkms of Francis de Langy 
were bj no means pleasant: a cold chill seemed cast oyer 
his br%ht expectations; ragne and uncomfortable miages 
rose up before his fancy, and connected the present wrai 
many events of the past. He rememb^ed that it was close 
to that Tery spot where he had found JttMe d^Artoime in a 
state of insensibility; he recalled the sadden and unexplained 
disappearance of Monsieur de Bausse; and, be knew not 
why, his mind would join tltose events with that which was 
at present going on, and that in a pamM nuomer* He too 
stc^ and watched the labourers with a fedrng of awe and 
apprehension, as one gases at a daark thmider^i&nd which is 
ready every moment to burst upon us. In the raea& while 
the men worked on, removing shovelful after riiovelM of 
earth, till at length the mattock stmok the to^ without 
their discovering anytJun^. 

^* Work on in this direction," said the niteildaiit; '•'• yoa 
have begun too much towardb ^e hill. Let ^e dog be your 
gmde.*' 

^* We shall come upon the water, M<»i8ei^near,** reidied 
<me of the men; *^ the stream from the fountain oomes ^wn 
there." 

*^ Do as yoa are or^red," replied the intendsnt; and the 
workmen proceeded, moving from the spot m wluch they had 
been diffging, two or three feet to the right 

The nrst i^tovelfiils which they threw up in this place were 
of a dark eart of eordi mixed with some vokanie stones, 
loose and easily moved. They then came to some leaves 
thickly padked tqg^ether, and moist wiA the water of the 
stream, ifdiich, oozing through them, passed umier the sorfkce 
of the ground from ^e bann of the fountain above, to join 
the stream down below. Two spadeftils were east out, and 
tiien the intendant suddenly exclaimed, 

" Stop I what did you toudi there?" 

^^ Nothing, I think^ but die packed leaves^ monse^^neur," 
replied the man. 

Monsieur d^Artonne stepped a little forward, and said — ^it 
seemed to Francis de Lsmgy, not without a considerable 
effort — "Better scrape the leaves away gentiKr: ttej must 
have been placed there, as the earth is above them." 

His voice was low and hollow; and as he ^x^e, the dog, 
which one of the servants had taken by tihe collar, broke 
away, and scratched up the leaves with his feet. 

The next instant some cloth, iq>pareittly the sleeve of a 
man's coat, was discovered; and the intendant exclahned, 
'' Hold the torch! hold the torchi Here is the bodyrl Take 
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away the dog; remove the earth and leaves gently; let us 
see exactly how he lies." 

Quickly and in silence the men proceeded with their work^ 
casting off the earth and the wet leaves on either side, and in 
less than a minute they came to the hilt of a sword, upon 
which one of them was stooping down to pull it out from the 
mass that covered the blade, but the intendant stopped him, 
exclaiming suddenly, '•*' Do not touch it I Remove the rubbish 
from it with the spade; it is necessary to see whether it be 
drawn or not." 

Very little labour was necessary to prove the fact: the 
sword was unsheathed, and quite rusty, seeming to have been 
thrown in after the body had been deposited in its uneonse- 
crated srave. When it was all clear, the intendant took it 
.from lEe hands of the workmen, and examined it by the 
toorchlight, whike every one gaaed <mi him and it in deep 
silence and with a contracted &ow. 

^^ Gro on," said the intendant, and the work was resumed. 

In about three minutes more the whole of a human body 
was exposed to view; but the little stream, trickling on 
through the leaves, formed with the disturbed earth a muddy 
pool around the corpse, which prevented anything from being 
seen, except that it was lying on the side, with the face to- 
wards the nill. 

The body was easily raised, however, and being placed 
upon the open ground, a torch was held dose to the face. 
To the suiprise (h all, not the slightest appearance of corrup- 
tion was visible. It would seem that we stream of water, 
either from some peculiar quality in itself, or from the extreme 
ed^ess of its temperature, had entirely jH*eserved the corpse 
from ^cay, so that the features were as perfect as at the 
moment when death set his seal upon them. They were 
those of a young and somewhat handsome man, well-formed, 
though not particularly prepossessing. The countenance 
seemed to retain a certain degree of expression', which was 
probably more the accidentd one which it b(»re at the moment 
of death than that which was habitual to it. The brow was 
contracted, the teeth were set firmly, and the comers of the 
mouth drawn down. The right hand had a glove upon it, 
the left had none, but one was found under the body. The 
clothes were rich and expensive ; there were rings upon the 
fingers, and the cluin of a watch was apparent, with several 
lai^ seals. Ko hat was found, and the sheath of the sword 
WIS doubled up underneath hhn, and somewhat broken. 

"Do any of you recognise this man?" demanded the 
intendant. izedbyGooQie ., .. . ^, 

"I do," repUed Ae Count d'Artcmne at onfefe: "it is the 
Iftte MarqiHs de Bausse." j 



" I dol" "I do!" cried several of the persons present. 

" Now, then, let us see how he came by his death," the 
intendant continued. ^^ There is no appearance of blood that 
I can see." 

" It must have been washed away by the water," observed 
some one. 

^^Open his coat," said the intendant; and on so doings 
right in the midst of the breast was discovered a smidl round 
wound, scarcely large enough to admit the point of a man's 
finger; but spreading from it on every side uke a halo was a 
deep blue and yellow bruise. 

'' Well, said the intendant, after they had all gazed for a 
moment or two in silence, " two facts are evident. This is 
the corpse of Monsieur de Bausse, which we have at length 
found; and he has met with a violent death. Monsieur 
d'Artonne, I must trust to you to convey this intelligence as 
delicately as you can to Madame de Bausse, for I intend my- 
self to proceed immediately to Riom, carrying the body with 
me. 1 hope, too, my dear friend, that to-morrow you will 
give me your assistance in the investigations which it will be 
necessanr for me to institute in order to discover the perpe- 
trator of this deed." 

" Undoubtedly," replied Monsieur d'Artonne. " At what 
time shall I be with you to-morrow?" 

"At ten," said the intendant, " if you can make it con- 
venient;" and some more conversation of no importance took 
place regarding the arrangements for the next day and the 
method of bearing the corpse to Biom. 

Francis de Langy, however, waited not to hear it. He 
felt sick and gloomv: a deeper impression was made upon 
him, he knew not why, than the mere sight of the dead body 
could have occasioned; and turning away he resumed the 
path towards the high road without spea&ng a word to any 
one. Absorbed in what was goii^ on, no one noticed his 
departure any more than his arrived; and when he cast him- 
self into the chaise he covered his eyes with his hands, but 
it was long before he could turn his thoughts away from the 
painM channel into which they had been directed. 

CHAPTER XXH. 

In this chapter, reader, we will endeavour to fly with the 
wings of the wind — though, perhaps, we had better say with 
the wings of the butterfly. But this is a chapter of young 
joy, which is always eager and rapid, passmg hke a flash ; 
and the butterfly is the image of calm happiness, sporting in 
its garden of flowers, and fluttering, half-sated in the wantoH- 
ness of fruition, from sweet to sweet ere each be fidly tasted. 



The meeting of Francis de Langy, on the night of which 
we have already spoken, with Julie d'Artonne, with her 
father and with her mother, was somewhat chequered widi 
gloom. The scene he had witnessed had cast a shadow oyer 
his own mind; it had done so still more over that of Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne ; and, judging that the count might wish to 
conmiunicate with his family in private, Francis soon after his 
arrival proceeded to the chamber of the Abbe Amoux, whom 
he found very slowly advancing towards recovery. The good 
old man was quite contented with his progress, however ; he 
had been up for an hour during each of the two days preced- 
ing, and he thanked God for the relief afforded him, with the 
humble gratitude of an earnest and pious heart. 

The next morning beamed more brightly; the impressions 
of the night before had been softened in the mind of the 
young lover; and on going down he found Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne also with a more cheerful face. While speaking with 
him at the foot of the stairs, a servant brought in a letter 
from the intendant; and in reading it a well-pleased smile 
came upon the count's lip. Francis de Langy thought the 
moment favourable for his own^uit, and at once presented a 
note, which had been given to him by his father, formally 
asking the hand of the young heiress of Artonne for the heir 
of the house of Langy. The count read it with a grave air, 
and then merely replied, " If you will go into the saloon, I 
will join you in a minute." 

A momentary shade of apprehension came over the heart 
of Francis de Langy. It was in vain that he recalled the 
words of Monsieur de St. Medard, and the assurances which 
those words implied; he loved too much to be confident, and 
remained in doubt and fear till there were steps without, and 
the count himself came in leading Julie by the hand. Her 
face was like a rose in the morning, all blushes and tears ; but 
the tears were happy ones, like the dew of the summer 
dawn; and when Francis sprang forward to meet her, she 
gave him both her hands, and he held her to his bosom as a 
bride. 

They were joined, the moment after, by Madame d' Artonne, 
who, with a warmth and eagerness very different from the 
cold and formal manners of the day, expressed the delight 
she felt at the idea of her daughter being united to the 
adopted child of one who had been the earUest and dearest 
friend of her husband and herself A few minutes of con- 
fused joy succeeded, during which neither Francis nor JiUie 
well knew what they themselves or any other person said; 
and then came calmer considerations, as to when this union 
was to take place. A smile, thoughtful and grave, but yet 
full of calm Mid happy expectation, came upon tne coume 
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xuiiices of MoQsieHT And Madame d^Artoime whoi tbey ealled 
to mind how Toraig, how very young, were those two loyerg. 
The only dimcvltyy indeed, that ei&er of them felt was to 
make Frauds de Langy nnderstand that a consideiuble knpee 
of time must pass ere he conld receire Jnlie^s hand, l^at 
matter, however, was more easily settled than Monnetir 
d^Artoime expected, for Francis already had come to ihe 
saste ccmclnsion, so that he offered not a word of oppontion, 
and the matter was left yagne and nncertam. 

*^I mnst go to Riom immec&itely td^ hreahfast,*' said 
Monneur d^Artonne, as they were si^mg down to the mom- 
n^ meal ; ^^ hut I will not take yon with me, Franek, npon a 
dull and somewhat sad errand. I have another uikxr for 
Jidie and you to transact, better suited to your time of life 
and to your feelings. I>6 yon remen^er tne man who was 
in prkon ^r poachmff — ^Antoine Bure ? He was set at liberty; 
b«t it appears that there were oUier charges of the same kind 
against him, winch have kept him from his home, wandering 
iMiongst the mountains f^ the last fortnight. Now with 
seme difficulty I have obtained an order to sttrseoir^ whi^ id 
tantamoimt, you know, to pardon; and you two^ if you ^e^ 
may carry up the notice thereof to his ^t^er^s hoote. Do 
yon know where it is, Juhe?'^ 

'^ €Hi, yesP replied Julie, '' I can find it: it is to the left, 
above Bourasole, amongst the hills. I never was th^re; l>ut 
I heard something about the Huguenote, and that you were 
ai^iy with the people because tibey w^re unkind to them." 

The matter was soon and easily setUed. Frauds imder- 
took that they would eadly discover the house, far he would 
not have given up the pnmused expedition for a mine in Peru. 
To be with JuHe alone — to talk of love widi her who was 
the object of it — ^to borrow from the sky, the air, the don:^, 
the sunshine, and the mountains of laughing LimagiK, figures 
to image forth all the sweet sensations of his heart — ^to breathe 
the expansive happiness of his bosom mider the free canojpy 
of heaven — ^was a joy such as man has power only to taste in 
those few early years of life, so sweet, so fugitive, when all 
the flowers of the heart are in blossom, beicnre they have 
been trampled down, (ht {ducked, or have cast their leaves in* 
the summer. Oh, how ikey pass away, those early years! 
and if joy itself be but a point in the vast i^>ace of time, how 
small is the point when joy is pure and unsullied, wilhoixt 
ikte alloy of one regret! 

Monsieur d'Artonne set off soon after for Biom, and Fr«Bcis 
de Langy and his sweet companicm were not long in taking 
their way up into the hills. There was a little abatement. 
Indeed, of their antidpated {Measure from Madame d'Artonne 
tttsistii]^ upon sending h<»se8 to meet them as they returawd. 
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lest Julie sbould be tired. JuMe Mi thtt tinder emch eir- 
Cttmstanees she couM have walked vntited double the die* 
tanee, bat something preyenled her firom saying ao ; and 
Frands de Langy would not oppose any thmg whicn w«8 sup- 
posed to be for her con^rt. 

They took their way :forth then sdone, about ten o^eloek in 
t^ morning; and, passing through the park that surrounded 
the chateau, tiiey issued out on the other side into a smaH 
bridle-road shaded by walnut-trees, which led in those days 
from Biom to Fortefiux. Here they met a number of cwintry- 
w(Miien gmag on to buy-or sell in Riom ; and, as they wmted 
no sodety bat their own, they struck off into a footpath 
which led rou)^ the base of one of i3se mountiuns between 
Riom and Clermont, called Ohantuigue. They were now 
lo&eiy eiKmgh: &e vines were soon \m behind them; souie 
omiiardb fuU of rich fruit were likewise passed; and then 
came extensiye meadows, stretching out from the mountain 
foot to the bax^ of a small riyulet, which wandered on and 
Joined the Ambene abore Riimi. As tbey went on the scene 
grew wilder still : large masses of yokamc stone stood up out 
of the green turf; few houses were se^i, aatid those feat Mart ; 
villages and hamlets were at an end; the coiti^ of the mep^ 
herd, the sotitary fmrm-house, woe the only traces of man^s 
habitation, except where a cross upon the summit of a crag, 
or upon the son side of the mountain, either showed where 
some accident had ha^>ened, or called the wanderer passing 
that way to €(ffer up his praises to the Qod of all, or spoke 
hope smd comfort in Uie storm and tempest to those who per- 
haps were well-nigh abandoning themselves to despan*. 

Julie and Francis de Langy made no great haste along the 
road. One might almost have applied to ihexA the lines of 
the poet — 

Slow through the meadows roved they many a mile ; 
Toyed by each bank, and trifled at each stile. 

It was not, indeed, exactly so; for of course refinement in 
education and in character produced a refinement in their 
affection which was not to be found in Phodbe Dawson and 
her lover. They were fall of deep thoughts and strong at- 
tadunent, but pure and high ; and Love, too, was in his youim 
timidity with both. Still they prolonged their walk as much 
AS possible, paused and rested, and talked of future hairi- 
ness, till the shadows, beginning to faH the o^er way, warned 
them how long they had lingered, and urged ttoem more 
quickhr on. , 

At Ud^ amidst the wildest part of the scenery, ^pewed 
a few patches of com nicely cultivated, a nuiiib^ «* Z^^ 
tcees ^aa^ed in sheltered situations, and a low cottage wiw 
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some small out-buildinffs seated close upon the verge of a 
little lake, if it deserved that name, from which issued forth 
the rivulet that flowed through the valley they had followed. 
The expanse of water was probably not more than four or 
five acres at the most, but it was clear, bright, and perfectly 
calm, at the moment that Francis and Julie approached it, so 
that the hills around, the heavens and floatinff clouds above, 
and the little cottage by the side, were all reflected brightly 
from the surface. As they paused upon the edge to loot 
down into the depth of the liquid mirror, in which the hills 
seemed to contemplate their own beauty and grandeur, they 
beheld the figure of a woman, apparently well advanced in 
life, come out of the cottage and gaze earnestly towards them. 

Francis de Langy saw, but took no particular notice, and 
would fain have lingered there for a moment longer, dream- 
ing fond dreams by Julie's side. Love is always more selfish 
in a man's bosom than in a woman's ; and, though she was 
well pleased to stay there beside him, Julie, as soon as she 
remarked the old woman watching them, pressed Francis's 
arm gently with her hand, saying, " I am sure that is his 
mother, anxious about her son. Come, Francis; do not let 
us delay giving them anjr comfort that we can." 

They went on immediately, and, following the little path 
round the tarn, soon reached the door of the cottage, where 
the old woman stood, clean and neat, with a withered but 
gentle countenance, which expressed some degree of wonder 
to see two young people, evidently of high r^ik, wandering 
up to the threshold of a remote and lowly habitation. She 
spoke first, addressing them in a courteous and quiet tone, 
without any of the patois of Auvergne, though with a touch 
of the Languedocean accent. 

''Will you come in and rest, mademoiselle," she said, "and 
take a draught of milk?" 

"We have come to see you, my good mother," answered 
Julie; " and so I will go in and sit down for a minute. Is 
your husband at home?" 

" He is just at the back of the cottage, staking in a new 
cowshed," replied the old woman. " I will call hun in a mi- 
nute. Father! father! Antoine Bure! — ^here are a young 
lady and gentleman who want to see you!" and while Julie 
entered with Francis, and seated herself upon a low setde by 
the clean white table, an elderly man, the exact counterpart 
of the good dame herself, came in, putting on his rough 
short-tafled coat over a shirt as white as snow. His features 
were somewhat harsher, and the expression, upon the whole, 
more stem than that of his wife; but still it was a pleasant 

d benignant countenance, grave and firm, but kindly withal. 
Julie's eyes from the first it was very prepossessing, 
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tbough she little knew the joy which the sight of that face 
was destined at one time to give her. 

"I am the daughter of the Count d'Artonne," she said, as 
the old man bowed, and seemed to wait for her to speak; "I 
am the daughter of the Count d'Artonne, and have come to 
you by his desire." 

"Oh! I know you very well, mademoiselle," replied the 
farmer ; " and as for the good count, he has done as much 
for us as he can in withdrawing his own charge against our 
poor wild boy. He can't make the other people do the same, 
I know, though I think the other little lords, such as Mon- 
sieur d'Argental and Montvert, might do so too when a noble- 
man like him sets them the example." 

*' Oh, yes," replied Julie, " my father has done more for 
your son: he has got an order from Paris to surseoir^ so that 
he is in no more danger, and can come back to you when he 
pleases. Here is the notice of it from the greffe." 

The old man caught the young lady's hand with a sudden 
start of joy and satisfaction, and kissed it warmly. Then, 
taking the paper, he ran his eye over it and handed it to his 
wife, but she could scarcely read it for tears. It rarely 
occurs in England that a man of the lower, or even the 
middle classes can express easily any sudden emotion of 
pleasure or gratitude : it is seldom in France Uiat he has not 
something well-turned and graceful to say upon the occasion. 

" The count is very kind, mademoiselle," said the old man; 
" the count is very kind indeed in sending us this notice, and 
has doubled his kindness by the hand that brought it. I am 
very grateful, mademoiselle ; and, though I am but a poor 
peasant, it is not impossible — nay, I ihmk it very possible — 
that at some time I may have an opportunity of serving the 
count in return." 

" Oh! he wants no return," replied Julie; "he is always 
glad to do any good that he can without wishihg for recom- 
pense." 

"Ah, mademoiselle!" answered the good farmer in a 
thoughtful tone, " when I was young, my mother used to 
tell me a story of a lion that got into a net, and a mouse that 
let him out. I dare say you know it, for most mothers tell 
it to their children " 

Julie smiled, and nodded her fair head to indicate that she 
was aware of what he alluded to. 

" Well," continued the Huguenot peasant, " I may be the 
mouse some day, mademoiseUe. -God knows, but 1 trust I 
may. And who is this young gentleman? JThe count ha^ 
no son, I think." -^ ^^ ^^^c ^ . , 

" No," repUed Francis de Langy ; " I am but a fnend, 
on A wlin Invpa liim nftarlv aa well as if he were his son. 
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^^Ah\ and wiH be bk son, too, some of these daya,^' ex- 
claimed the old woman, laughing; " I can see how it is very- 
well. Nay, do not let me make you blush, mademoiselle. 
Happy are those who get the man they love. If it be a 
blessing in bright days, what is it not when the sky is cloudy 
or the storm comes down? But, God protect you both, X 
say!" 

"Ay, God protect you both !" ejaculated the old man ; "and 
he will protect you too, for I have always seen a blestiBg 
follow such things as you have done to-day." 

Some further conversation of the same land took place, and 
after remaining in the cottage about a quarter of an hcmr, 
Francis de Langy and his beautiful companion turned their 
steps Inuneward with an additional gleam of satis&ction on 
their way; for the heart of man, with all its corruption, does 
find dehght in witnessing and promotii^ the happiness of 
others — at least, before all the e^rts of the great tempter, 
who is ccmstantly about our path in the world, have had their 
^geet in changing to his evil purposes those sensati<ms which 
God planted in our breast for our own good. They returned 
joy&u, tiien; with peace in all their own feelings, and glad- 
ness, moreover, in that which they had communicated to 
others. The horses met them not far from the little lake> 
and entering the chateau, they found that the count had 
alreadv come back firom Biom. He was calm, and even 
cheerml. Madame d*Artonne seemed to enjoy the sight of 
their mutuid love; and the day, which had risen in Imght- 
ness, went down without a eloud. 

CHAPTER XXm. 

As usual in the course of all true tales, from the time of Tom 
Jones down to the present day, the reader is obliged to go 
backwards and forwards in this book, from scene to scene aad 
from place to place, in order that he may lose nothing of that 
which was taking place, and affecting the history of those in 
whom he feels an interest. The cause of it is, dear reader, 
that Fate is ubiquitous, and man the reverse — ^Fate operating 
everywhere ; each indiyiduai is the centre of the circumstances 
which are attacking him on every side; so that, when we 
want to see the causes which affect any particular personage, 
we have to wander far and wide, and men do not discover 
even one-half. 

About three o'clodk of the very day on which Francis de 
Langy set out for Auvergne, the marquis, his father, was 
sitting in a small room fitted up with books and somewhat 
encumbered by papers. In this he usually transacted busi- 
ness with his intendant or steward, and that worthy fune- 
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tionary had not kmg left him at the moment we speak ci. 
The marquis, accustomed for many years to find in his son 
(me great object of bought and emotion, now feh himself 
somewhat lonely in the absence of him who had supplied the 
place which the death of Victor de Langy had left vacant in 
his sensations ; and, sendmg for the marchioness, he proposed 
to occupy the unfilled moments by conversing with her on 
the various arrangements which they had to make for the 
fixture. 

She was followed into the room by a servant, who stood 
^ent for a moment while the marchioness spoke to her 
husband ; but her first words were an inquiry to which the 
man alone could give an answer. 

^^ Who is that handsome, good-looking youth,'' she asked, 
" who seems waiting for you without?" 

" It is a young gentleman, madam," said the laquey, "who 
has brought a letter for monsieur, which he will deliver to 
no one but himself^ nor will he sive his name, making a 
curious sort of answer when I asked it, and saying, 'Xou 
would know it well, and yet not know it at all.' " 

"Let him come in," rejoined the marquis, with a smile; 
" he must explain his riddle himself." 

The servant retired, and the next moment ushered in a 
very handsome and graoefiil yoiUh, about the height of Francis 
de Langy, but not so powerful in fiume. His complexiofi 
was considerably fairer, his eyes were closer together, and 
the expression of his countenance was intelligent and keen, 
but not very frank and open. He was dressed well, but not 
expensively; and his coat had somewhat "the form used by 
the student of divinity who had not yet taken even the first 
step in his profession. He gazed for a moment in the coun- 
tenance of the marquis with a strange and peculiar expression. 
It seemed that of wonder and affection, and then again he 
turned his eyes upon the marchioness with the same marked 
look. 

" Well, sir," aaid Monsieur de Langy, somewhat surprised, 
" may I ask what is your business? Pray be seated." 

But the young man did not take the chair which the ser* 
vant had placed for him, advancing towards the marquis, 
and placing in his hand a letter folded and sealed. 

Monsieur de Langy looked calmly at the address, then 
l»roke the seal, and proceeded to read the contents. In a 
moment, however, the look or quiet curiosity forsook his 
countenance. He turned pale; his eyes strained upon the 
pi^r; he cast a hurried glance at the youth before him, 
gazed at the letter again, and then anxiously looked at the 
marchioness. In the mean while the young man tumse 
was manifestlv aaitated, the colour had fled from bis fao< 
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he trembled violently; and the marchioness, surprised at 
the emotion of her husband and his visiter, advanced to the 
former, exclaiming, " What is the matter, Victor? Do not 
conceal anything from me." 

"Read, read!" cried the marqui^ putting the letter into 
her hands; and Madame de Langy took the paper and read 
as follows: — 

Ferme Godard, September, 17—. 
Sir,— It is with shame and grief I address you, and only hope for [^don by 
making a full confession of the wrong in which I have taken part, though it 
was not originally designed or executed by myself. From tlie time that 
Madame la Marquise de Langy confided to the care of Marguerite Latouches 
her youngest son, my unhappy wife conceived the horrible and criminal design 
of placing her own child in his room, and obtaining for our boy tbe advantages 
of his rank and education. I acknowledge that I suffered myself to be per- 
suaded to take part in this wicked act ; Imt 1 have never ceased to regr^ it 
ever since, and have of late been every day more and more confirmed in my 
determination of restoring your son to his parents. With this view I have 
gone to the very extent of my means, and even beyond, in order to give him 
such an education as wiU not disgrace his family ; and, although I admit that 
I deserve punishment, and submit myself totally to your will, yet I trust that 
this conduct may procure my pardon. As long as my wife lived, I was with- 
hdd, out of tenderness for her, from blighting the unjust prospects which she 
had obtained for our child ; but her death this night sets me free from such 
considerations ; and a conversation with my brother, your intendant, confirms 
me in my good resolutions. I send you, therefore, your son, who is the bearee 
of this letter, and only farther beseech you to grant me your forgivmess, and 
to afford some small means of subsistence to the unhappy youth who has so 
long occupied a place in your fiunily. I have wrung from my wife, on her 
death-bed, an acknowledgment of her crime, which you will find written 
below. Your humble and repentant servant, 

. Gerard Latovchbs. 

I do confess and acknowledge that the child taken by me to Madame la 
Marquise de Langy was my child, and not hers ; and that the one brought up 
by me as my own son is the child of the Marquis find Marquise de Langy. 

Marqvkrite Latouches. 

As soon as the marchioness had read the paper, she let it 
drop from her hands, and gazed for a moment at the young 
man, who stood with his nne head bent, his hands claspea 
together, and a look of timid hope upon his countenance. 
With woman's unqHestioning confidence she held out her 
arms towards him, exclaiming, " Oh, my poor boy! and have 
you been kept in poverty and misery all this time?" 

The youth sprang forward and knelt at her feet; and, 
throwing her arms round him, she wept upon his neck witii 
tenderness and joy. 

The marquis, however, was not so fully satisfied, nor did 
he give way to such emotions. He remembered the noble 
bearing of him whom he had so long considered as his son, 
his high and generoust spirit, his deep affection, his fine in* 
tellect ; he compared his figure and face with those of the 



youth before him; and, however prepossesfeing the latter 
might be, he felt that there was an inferiority, doubtless the 
result of education; and on questioning his own heart he 
could not but acknowledge that he would rather have had 
him whom he had SQplong called Francis de Langy for 
his son. / 

" Sit down," he saiij, giving the young man his hand; " sit 
down. Let me consider this matter. It takes me by sur- 
prise and overwhelms me;" and raising the paper from the 
groimd, to which it had fallen, he reiS the contents over 
again. 

As he did so, his countenance assumed a stem expression ; 
and turning to the young man he asked with a frowning brow, 
"Who wrote this letter? This is not the style of Gerard 
Latouches, the fanner." 

"It is not, sir," replied the young man promptly: "he 
wrote it, indeed, with nis hand, but ms relation, Martin La- 
touches, your intendaht, dictated what he was to say. He is 
an excellent man, that Martin Latouches,. and earnestly per- 
suaded my foster-father to tell the truth." 

"Where is Gerard Latouches now?" demanded the mar- 
quis; " is he without?" 

"No, sir," answered the youth ; " he feared to present him- 
self before you, and remained at the house of your intendant 
at LanK7." 

"Well, well," said the marquis thoughtfully; " do not be 
alarmed, my poor bov. This shall all be inquired into accu- 
rately. At nrst signt it seems true; and if so, all that a 
father's tenderness can do shall be done to make up to you 
for what you have imdergone. In the mean time " 

As he spoke, a servant entered to tell him that Monsieur 
de St. Medard was in the saloon; and the marquis, on the 
first impulse, ordered him to be shown in, saying, " This will 
affect him m much, perhaps, or more than ourselves." But 
ttie next instant he rose, adding, "Nol — stay. I will speak 
with him without;" and, taking the letter in his hand, he 
quitted the room. 

"Why, Victor, what is the matter?" exclaimed the vis- 
count; " you look anxious and alarmed." 

" And not without reason, my dear uncle," answered the 
marquis: " look at that paper, and say how I m^ best dis- 
cover whether it be true or whether it be false. Kemember, 
loo," he added, "that extraordinary tale of the Bohemian, 
and what she said to our poor boy." 

Monsieur de St. Medard took the paper without reply, 
read it from beginning to end in silence, returned it to the 
marquis, cast himself into a chair, and, covering his eyea 
with his hands, thought deeply for several minutes. 
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«' I am aft»idf Victor,'^ he said iit kngtb, «* tliat this is tree. 
I recollect, when I returned from India, some ^mrte^n or 
fifteen years ago, haying ridden to the heose d tibds womaa 
to see your scm. When Z asked which of the two boys he 
was, there wais a certain degree oi hesita^cm and embarrasa- 
ment about her which puzzled me— nay. excited some TagHe 
8(»i; (^ suspicion whichpassed away after a time, but I re- 
member it well now. This is a severe l^ow upon you, and a 
sad embarrassment to us all. Had it ti&en {>laee but yestav 
day, much pain, disappomtment, and angmsh would hanre 
been spared; for I fear that the friends of Julie d^Artonoe 
wiU never consent to h^ marriage wi& a roturier^ and the. 
poor boy will have been .raised to^the very height of hapjpi^ 
ness to be dashed down into* the depths of. misery. It i^ 
very unfortunate indeed; yet I, fear thiat tibe tale jinay prove 
too true." * ' . 

'^Then nothing remains for me but to ackxiowl^e the 
youth," said the marquis. - 

'' Nay, nay, nayi" oried Monnear de St. Ifedard; '' ih^ 
is a good deal more to be done than that Omr convictMs 
in this matter are nothing in the eye of the law. Una dear 
bov has been for fifteen years recognised iu» your son, ai^ i^ 
will require very strong evidence to shake him out ^ his' 
possession of tiiat station. Wo^j of it he is in every r«r 
spect — ^high, noble, generous; and it is scarcely possible te 
sui^>ose that the blood of a mean rascal, such as tms Grerard 
L»touches always was, can flow in his veins. I alwayfiuthon^ 
that education did a- great deal: I shall no(W think watitdoeft 
everything." • ' 

" Bxtt what do you intend to do?*^ draMnied the marquis, 
«( and what would you have me do? Give me your advice^ 
I beseech. you, my dear imele, fin: I am bcwildefed and as- 
tounded." 

** What I intend to do is very elear,^ repUed Honsieur de 
St. Medard. ^^ To me Franeis is a son; he {^wavs has be^i 
such, and ever shall be. I may reg^t that he is not yours 
also,^ if it should prove so; but it is for his inher^it ^ood 
qualities that Hove him now, whatever might be the motives 
on which I first adopted him. ^ There is a weakness in one** 
nature, certamly, mr one*s own kindred blood; but that 
weakness shall never, with me, stand m the way (^justice 
and right, of love and esteem, of honour and propriety. I 
made, no condition with him, when I took him, that ne should 
be of the house of Lang^. I have promised hun a thousand 
times to be a father to him, and so I woidd be if he were the 
son of my worst enemy. So much for my cmiduct, Victor: 
now for yours. Although you may believe, as I do, that thie 
tale is true, and that the youth here spoken of is really yoar 
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fion, QtiH, befell yon disown 6te one and receite tbe other, 
let tbe jn^^ of tbe land inquire and dedde, and do nothing 
to bias their oapsmon either way. In the mean while do not 
i^nd ^e ypiudi back; let him be comfortably provided ibr, 
and proceed wi^ hie edoeatioii. The man says he has had 
some instmction^ ta what point has it been carried? Have 
you seen Mm? What is he like?" 

"All one could desire or wish, apparently," replied the 
marquis: "graceM m manners and in person; and, lliough 
placed in so strange and painful a situation, conducting him- 
s^f with lo^pr^etT and modesty." 

" Poor Frandsr^ said the Tiscount, his mind rererting to 
him who had been «o kMig the oli^eet of all hk thoughts and 
iif^etioBs; ^his is & sad case Indeed. I wish to heaven tihait 
J oofold gp down to AuTcigiie myadf to break this news to 
him, and to aid ham mik counsel and consoktion; but I hare 
proHuaod the Idn^ to «<ay, and I mint keep sry word. How- 
erar, my dear Yietor, we mofit make no deny in recaUing 
tjie poor boy, and in maJdiig the Count d'Artonne acquainted 
with the iaet of anew daiinant having appeared to ike to* 
bedta&ce of Be Limgy. We must be as open as day, mi 
not let it be said that in such dehcsbe ctreomstencea we kept 
^ eomii in igaoisace eren Sih: a day. I will write ^ 
Francis; you eonxnsmeate wi& the covnt; and to-night we 
wSL B&ad oit a mseneBger to i^m.'' 

Sack was ihe cmxrBe agreed upon; but, in the fisst instance, 
the viseount followed his ne^iiiew into the little room of busi- 
ness before mentioned, in order to be introduced to the youth 
whose arrival had caused so great a change in the arrange- 
ments of the Marquis de Xangy. Monsieur de St. Medard 
entered the room with a grave and thoughtful air, and as he 
iooked at the young man in silence from bead to foot, his 
brow became contracted and his lips compressed. 

There was somelteig in the lad's appearance that did not 
Bafofy Mm. It might be that he was unwOlinff to be jdeased ; 
that nis love for another threw a nrist before his eyes, which 
would not suffer him to perceive all those ffraces and high 
qualities which had struck the marquis and ttie marchioness ; 
for, though of a strong and generally unprgu^ced mind,. 
Monsieur de St. Medard had ms weaknesses like other men. 
fiut, notwithstanding that the youth's countenance was un- 
pleasant to him, still memory recalled the scene in tiie Ferme 
Godard sufficiently to show him that the features and com- 
plexion, though somewhat altered by time, were those of the 
boy whom henad seen with Marguerite Latouches, and whom 
he had first fixed upon as his nephew's son. He put a few 
questions to bun, and received answers distinct and clear. 
oSere was nothmg that he could find fault with, there w 
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nothing to create a doubt; and as he left the room to writft 
to Francis de Langy, he murmured to himself, " It is a great 
pity, a very great pity, that he has been brought up by thii 
pitiM pair. We shall find his mind fiill of meannesses, and 
perhaps of small vices. One can see it in his graceful bends 
and inclinations, pretty though the^be; there is a want o^ 
moral dignity in his aspect which will be hard to get over." ^ 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Francis de Langy had not risen so early as usual, for he 
had remained during the greater part of me night keeping 
watch with Love. He found it unpossible to sleep during 
many hours lAer he had retired, for every feeling was wide 
awake within, as on some joyous festival, when the whole 
night passes in revel, dance, and merriment, and no eyelid 
feels the heavy weight of slimiber, though half the space of 
watching would at any other time have weighed them down* 
But ear^ jouth is fond of such sweet wakeftdness; and, &r 
from stnving to sleep, he rose again from his bed towards 
two in the morning, and, opening his window, looked out 
iipon the starlit skies, while between him and them floated 
by the pageant-like figures of imagination, erand, bright, and 
i)eautiful, at the command of the enchanter Hope. At length, 
almost when daylight was about to appear, his eyes felt 
somewhat heavy, and he cast himself down again, tlrinking 
to sleep for a few short hours, and tlien 

Wake for joy, like nightingales in liay. 

He was just dressed, and Jean Marais was addins the last 
touch to what he conceived his master^s perfect toilet,- when 
one of the servants of the Count d'Artonne brought up a 
letter, sayii^g that it had just arrived by an express courier 
from Paris. The &ct of having been followed so soon by a 
messenger gave Francis de Langy some alarm, but his fears 
pointed in a very different direction from the just one. He 
thought that his father or his mother must be ill; and, taking 
the letter from the man^s hand, he looked first at the address 
to see bv whom it was written. He instantly recognised lie 
hand of the viscount, and saw written in the comer the 
words, " To be read alone." 

" Leave me, Jean," he said, " leave me ;" and sitting down 
he opened the packet. 

His eje ran nastily over the contents; his cheek became 
pale; his lips quivered; he shook violently. It was in vain 
that Monsieur de St. Medard had striven to tell the truth in 
language as gentle and as kind as possible. It was in vain 
that he assured his adopted child tnat he should ever be to 
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Imn a son, let the result of the pending inquiry be what it 
might; that his fortune, his name, his rank, were all secured 
to him in so formal and legal a manner that he could never 
be deprived of them. It was in vain that he tried to cheer 
and console him with hope upon the very subject of all others 
which affected him the most. Still it was a severe and a 
terrible blow — crushing, overwhelming, confounding him 
altogether. It seemed impossible for him to collect his 
thoughts, so great, so sudden, so bewildering was the effect 
of the intelligence he had received; but when at length a full 
perception of his situation .broke through the mist, and 
showed him the real state of his prospects and his probable 
&te, how dreadful was the sensation with which the mind's 
eye rested on the hopeless blank before himl 

There is a story of a traveller proceeding to the city of 
Augusta at the time of an earthquake, and arriving towards 
evening upon the summit of the hills from which l£e towers 
and spires of the town used to be visible. A light mist hung 
over the plain, but he rode on joyftilly towards the place of 
repose, till suddenly the mist cleared away, and he found 
himself standing on the edge of a wide lake, with nothing but 
an idiot boy beside him, who could give no account of how 
or when the cilnr had disappeared. 

Something like the feeungs of that traveller were those of 
Francis de Langy. At the very moment when his heart was 
apparoaching to its place of rest — ^when, full of ioy, and hope, 
and satisfaction, it seemed as if every wish of his heart were 
on the eve of being accomplished — in an instant the mist 
which hid the future from his sight was dissipated, and no- 
thinff was before him but a yawning gulf, in which all his 
brightest expectations had disappeared. Alas, alas for the 
hopes of manl He builds up, and cities arise and crumble 
away; he plants the seed; the tree rises, flourishes, withers, 
descends into the dust. He forms, he shapes with the chisel, 
he pourtrays with the brush, and lime comes with his heavy 
foot and crushes it all to ashes. He breathes forth his mind; 
he writes his ideas and his fancies on the paper, the parch- 
ment, or the stone; "he returns into the dust, and aUhis 
thoughts perish." But of aU the weak and fragile things 
that he produces or possesses, the most frail and evanescent 
are his hopes. Alas for the hopes of man! they are very 
vain indeed. That which is most cherished, that which is 
most fondly loved, that which is pre-eminently dear, is ever 
the thing the soonest taken from us. A voice, the solemn 
and awftd voice of Fate, is still crying out to us, '\^\J^^^ 
your heart on earth or on any of earth's things ; for, lo I tney 
are passing away, even while you look upon them. 

So it was with him: his rank, station, and noble bio. 
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were Imt as gmdj omaoaeBts, of ifliieh he could ha^e i^rlmttd ' 
bimself without nmch regret. Weah^, too! — ^what car^ ht 
for wealth in thwe> esrihp- jeaora when ^e heart is free and 
all tlie energies are strong? when comforts and luxHries^ the 
sweetmeats cf second childhood, are Httie valued by hardy 
manhood? Competence was all he cared for, and that lie 
thought he could always win widi his own i%ht hand. Bat 
Julie d'Artonnel — could he lose her he loved? Conldho 
see her snatched from him, without learning ih% terrible 
lemon of what it is to despair? There all the bright hopes 
and wishes of his young, vdent spirit had centred; there all 
the fond, eager, strong affections ci a heart unsullied nd 
unworn; and could he see her taken from him at the very mo- 
ment that she was promised? Could he aee a barr irceWieiyide 
as it ajmeared to hkn, placed between theaa for ever, with* 
ont ft^og tiiat li& had notiiing left to strive te, that hooe 
itself was dead, that the world was all one vacant blank? 
Oh! bitteiiy, most bitterly did he ftel it, aacl ^ nearly a 
hour he gave way to sensations too pamfol to ^fescribe. At 
tiie end of that tine, however, tiie mm nmwiples and steads 
&8t notions of ri^it and wrong in whica he had been eda« 
eated began to assert ihdr sway over lam; and he adked 
himself how he was to act under the cJrwnitances in which 
he was jdaoed. 

^^ I must communicate this immediately," he Mid, f ^to Mon- 
sienr d'Artonne. He must judge and act. OhlhowiHllhe 
act? hew will he judge? Alas, alas! it is but too dear!" and 
Frauds de Langy hid his eyes, as if to diut out the fritare 
from Ins dght. A moment after, however, he rose mMulj^ 
and, quitting his room, proceeded to that of the Ahb^ Amoux, 
uiiere he remained m convosation with his kmd and good 
Receptor for some time. 

In the mean while, events scarcely less painfiil had takes 
place in another part of the Chateau d'Artonne. The eonnt 
had risen some hours before the courier from Pans readied 
the place, and he too experienced some surprise on receiving 
a second letter in the hand of the Mar^s de Langy, so soon 
•Jdter the arrival of Francis. 

^ Some accident has hi^ened," he thought f '* some new 
loss in the fiunily. Poor Francis! I am soKry for him. I 
wonder whether this curious invention of letters has given 
more pleasure or pain, more consolation or anguish, in thn 
world? The latter, I fear." 

As these ideas passed through his mind, he broke the seal; 

and then, turning to the contents, read the intelligence with 

which the reader is already acquainted. Monsieur d'Avtonne 

wa^ really distressed: kindness, good feelii^, affection to 

^ his daughter, Mgh esteem for fVancis de £angy, made a 
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sirong effort fa his bosom to oyercome tbe^pr^udice? of edu- 
efttion and the common habits of feeling in his dass and 
country, but it was in vain. That men shmild say he, the 
Count d^Artonne, whose blood had come down pnfe once 
^ fiMindation of the 'monarchy, whose family was allied to 
s^ue of the first in the land, who had always stood amongst 
ihe h^h nobility of Fraace--4hat he had giren bis daughter 
to a roturier,^ to the sea of a peasant 1 It was quite impossible ; 
it could not be d(»ie. He might deeply regret it; he mi^ht 
feel for the yoimg man most sincerely ; he might do anythmg 
he ceuld to serve him: but still he could not enter into an 
allianoe such as that; still he coidd nd look upon him- 
self as bound by a promise made under such a mistake* 
Francis could not eipe^ it himself, he thoiottht; Julie, too, 
would surely shrink £rmn such a union. The Count d'Ar- 
toime had either forapotten the feelings of his youth, or knew 
not how firmljr the &8t «ffeeti«m of £sa: heart had taken pos- 
sesion of Julie d'Artonne. 

Hastening to the chamber of his wife, the count communi- 
ea(ted to her the news he had ree^ved. Mndamc d' Artoniiie 
was more moved than he had httai: lAe acknowledged that 
it ipas impossible, that it could not be thought Of, to umte 
their daoght^ to the son of a peasant of Picardy; but yet 
she wept at the thought of the angmsh it would occasion to 
all, and ju^ed bettar than her hosband ^ what would be 
ihe feelmgs of her chfld. After a brief cmiyeriation with 
the count^ Monaenr d^Artom^ proceeded to his daughter's 
ohamber. She was not tiiore, and gomg down to the saloon 
he Altered somewhat suddenly. Ju& was standing alone 
near the wmdow; wd the mcnnent she heard the door <^a 
she started and lodced round, while the warm bkod of hi^y 
expectation rose up and coloured her &ir cheek. Whom was 
it that she expected to see? Certainly, not her fiither, or 
her heart would haye htat more quietly. AdvaAdng to- 
waids him, however, she gave him the mominff salutation^ 
her whole face beaming from the sunshine in her heart Oh I 
how soon that sunshine was clouded when she heard the 
tidings of the change in her lover's fortunes! The bright . 
tears rose in her l^autifhl eyes; but she instantly dashed 
them away, exclaiming with a faint- smile, ^^Poor Frauds 1 
. how sorry I am for him! but we must do all we can to com- 
Ibirt and console him. Ohl what a pleasure it will be to try 
to make up to him for all that he has lost P 

Monsieur d'Artonne stood rcj^oved before his child: he 

eould not but own that h«rs w«re the high and noble thoughts, 

his the low and worldly ones; and yet he could not vanqinsh 

the halMtual feelings m which thev were fi>'^^^- ^^'^ 
a moment (» twThe was silent,^ he knew not well what 
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to reply. There is many a weak and wicked parent who 
under such circumstances would have had recourse to anger 
and to harslyiess, the ordinary resource of feeble minds when 
embarrassed by their own folhes or i)rejudices ; but Monsieur 
d'Artonne, notwithstanding some points of weakness, was too 
wise and too good a man so to shelter himself at the expense 
of his child. He wrongly believed that, in giving way to 
the customs of his class and his coimtry, he was consulting 
her interests, when in fact he was consulting his own pride; 
and, as his wish was to make her happy, he would not on 
any account have added, even by a stem word, to the tern* 
porary sorrow which he considered it necessary to inflict upon 
her for her future benefit. 

After pausing then for a time, he took her hand and led 
her to a seat, saying, " Xou must listen to me, my dear Julie, 
for I am afraid this matter is even more painml than you 
imagine ; and do not think your father harsh or unkina in 
placmg the facts of the case plainly and at once before you. 
Our young fnend, whom I shall ever consider with the high- 
est regard, whatever the result may be, seems likely to be 
deprived not only of the whole inheritance, which since thfe 
death of Victor de Langy he had every reason to expect- 
not only of the future rank and station of Marquis de Langy 
— ^but of all claim to noble blood." 

"Ah! it is very terrible indeed!" exclaimed Julie. **Do 
let me go and tr^ to soothe him, my dear father." 

" Nay, nay, Julie," said the count, more embarrassed by 
her utter unconsciousness of any obstacle being interposed 
by the existing circumstances to her marriage with Francis 
de Lan^ than if she had foreseen them all, and expressed a 
detenmnation to disregard them: " nay, nay ; you must hear 
me out," he said. " You do not seem to comprehend" — and 
he lowered his voice as he spoke — " that the rank and station 
of your family and tibe customs of the country will prevent 
me from giving my daughter to any other than a man of 
noble blocS." 

Julie started back and gazed in the couAt^s face, her bright 
eyes full of terror and surprise. 

"Oh, my father!" she exclaimed — "oh, my father! is that 
the law?" 

"Not exactly the law, Julie," replied her father; "but 
custom, which is nearly as strong as law, renders it quite <mt 
of the question that I should ever bestow the hand of my 
child on the son of a peasant." 

"And will you, my father," asked Julie, her look of as- 
tonishment and consternation increased rather than dimi- 
"* hed — "will you take from him the only consolation he has 

') when you tell me that accident, and not his own fault, 



has stripped him already of eyerything else that he had a 
right to expect? Oh, my dear father! you will not, you 
surely will not be so cruel — ^you, who have always taught 
me tnat honour is the highest nobility, that virtue and good 
conduct are the richest of all treasures. Oh, no, no! I can- 
not believe it!" and poor Julie burst into a bitter flood of 
tears. 

The count was moved, and rising in silence he walked 
musii^ to the window. His heart yearned to yield, but he 
thought of the peasant relations and friends of his future son- 
in-law; he fancied he heard the low-bom farmer calling 
Julie his daughter ; and, hardening himself in his resolution, 
he returned to her side, saying, "Julie, this is a matter 
which will not admit of argument : the time wiU come when 
you will see that I am right." 

Julie made no answer, but kept her overflowing eyes bent 
upon the ground. 

" I am deeply pained to grieve you," he continued ; " but 
it is stbsolutely necessary you should understand that, if the 
claims of this young man who has started up be just, I can 
never bestow your hand upon him to whom it was promised 
under a mistake. You must not think of it." 

Julie raised her head and wiped away the tears from her 
eyes. _ " I have always obeyed you, my dear father," she re- 
plied ; " I have always tried to think you right in all you 
did. You forbid me to marry him; and even if ^he law al- 
lowed me, which I suppose it does not, your command woidd 
be my law; but in return I have one request to make of you. 
As soon as this question is decided, and it is determined that 
he loses his rank and inheritance, and also by your com- 
mand his promised bride — ^whenever hope is over for us 
both, in short — ^you must let me go into a convent, for I 
have nothing more to do with the world." 

" Nay, nay, my dear tjulie," answered her father tenderly. 
"You will think better upon that subject: you are too 
young to have felt such deep emotions as to render that step 
even reasonable. You may be ffrieved at present, Julie ; but 
such feelings will pass away with time, and I may yet see you 
the happy wife of some man of your own rank." 

" Never I" said Julie, in a firm but calm tone ; " never, my 
dfar father! Yesterday, with your permission and consent, 
I plighted myself to him whom I shall always love, by every 
v<|(w that he could ask me to take. I know that you will 
say we were all imder an error : it is very true ; and there- 
fore I am sure Francis himself would free me from such 
vows, and will consent to my obeying you so far as never to 
think of a union that you disapprove of. But my oym con- 
science wiU never set me free to wed another, and I caU i^d J 
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U) witaefes that I will never do. it. If I cb^ may I seiner 
know a moment^s peace here or hereafta*!" 

^^ Julie! JuMeiV exclaimed the coont, trying to stopbc^f 
hiU the wards were pronounced, imd there was some^iiii^, 
bo^ in the manner m<h which fibe uttered them and in hm 
preTi<MS8 knowledge of his daughter's character l^rem her 
childhood upwards, which taught the Count d'Artonne thst 
^toee words were irrevocaS^. . 

**• WhsA have yoti said?" he exclaimed; but before she 
4»>vdd answer tiie door of the saloon opened, and a fieutesmt 
<£ the inar6ch«u38^ entered, aud adraneed m^ his hat mhia 
h«id. 

^*' Monsieur le Oovite d'Artmme,^' he said, ^^I am gfieved 
at ^ ta^ I have to perform; bwt hj orcter of the in«endant 
of police I arrest you on the chaarge <^ mnniering the late 
Marquk de Bauflse." 

The count turned deadly pale, and Julie, whtxie cup of 
^ngtiish wimted but em drop moiw^to make it overflew, sank 
laiating at his tet. 

CHAPIERXXT. 

It ^OKy 8e«M straoge tiutt aneh an event as we hK<re rriated 
in ^ end ci the last dki^»ter slraiiid hsfe oecnired at thir 
«ai^ hour in the morning, when it is known that the Cmmt 
d'Artonne had on the preceding dav parted fixmi the inten- 
ds^ with ^K greadest kindness and apparait eonfid»ice est*- 
istiag between them. Ihe intendant iwd aocompankd him^ 
when he took leave, to the very bottom of the steps, pressed 
his hand, and bade him adieu with everv token of regaid and 
respect. It may be ashed i^ between tnat aftomoon and the. 
fi)l&wing day, that powerM officer had not received some 
intelligence which had indneed him to suspect the eoont ot 
the erime for whidi he was now arrested. But nothing of 
the kind had taken place. He had, indeed, been visited very 
eaily on the preceding BMming, and sev^Kral hours before he- 
aaw the count, by Peter Keri, the valet of Monsieur d'Ar- 
imme, who had taken the first c^^rtunity of quarreUinr 
again with Jean Marais on the very night of his arrii^, ani 
who had been heard to swear that he would have revenue. 
But, as we have said, whatever was the i^aracter of die 
communication made by the valet to the intendant, it ooeurred 
long before the interview between the latter and the ooucnt; 
and, to say the truth, Peter Neri had returned not very w^ 
satisfied with his recepticm, having been treated with some 
ccmtempt, and given to understand ^at he was looked upon 
in the light of a rogue. 
All the great machines of the wodd, however,iToll npaa 



sHiall wiieels. In tlie evemng of the day dating wMeh Francis 
de Langy and Julie dl^rtesne had taken the kmg and happy 
vnrik we deseribed some pageabaek, no less a personage than 
JexDL Marais, having stnnl^ fi>rth to the good town of Rk>m, 
W8» wandering ^ng^ thro«^h soane of the old and not very 
much frequented streets, when he suddenly encountered the 
art^dant of justice, police, mid finance, walkfaig along, a 
servant following him, carrying a cloak and swora. Jean at 
dnise recollectea the great raietionary, Boxi, remembering 
that it was by his order he had be^i released from prison, 
vBTy reverently took off his hat aaid made him a low bow. 
The intendfoit noticed him witli a slight inel^iUon, and was 
passing on; but suddenly he seemed to reeoUect Inm, paused, 
«ttd beckoned him to come near* 

*' Ah r* he s»d, "•are not you the man who was fest ae- 
eused by the Ma^ehi^iess de Bausse of the murder of her 

^ Yes, monseigneur,*' repMed Jean Maniis wi^ a low is* 
dinatlon; ^^ I had that misAntune." 

** Has she taken you into her fasmly again?" demancted Hie 
intcKodant. 

"Oh, dear, no," answered Jean Marais: "I believe, mem- 
jicngaeur, that Bhe aeeuses me of the murder to this ^y, and 
says* that you were very wrong to let me out of prisim, Ibr 
wnich I owe you my most humble thanks." 

** She H»y find that 1 was rirfit, not wrong," repSed the 
mtendanl. " Have you yourself any cause to suspect any 
one of committing the murder?" demaaded the intmUmt: 
"y«Ha may i^ak to me in confidence." 

" Oh, no, sir!" exclaimed Jean Marais, whose opinion of 
hdbrmers in general was not very fiivourable ; "^ I. never sus- 
pect any one." 

"Indeed!" said the intendant; "you are very innocent." 

This was intended as a sneer, but Jean Marais felt it to be 
sn insult, for he did not like the reputation of innocence at 
«fi. He only bowed his head, however, for the intendant 
WBA not a man to buniy words with ; and the other proceeded 
to inquire whether, to his knowledge, Ihe late marquis had 
mcurred the hatred or enmity of any one. 

" Why, ar, he was pretty fortunate in that respect," re- 
plied Jean Marais with a peculiar smile. 

" How do you mean?" said the intendant. " I had heard 
daat he did not live upon very good terms wtth many people 
m the neighbourhood." 

•*That is just what I intended to imply," answered the 
Tttiet of Francis de Langy. ^„ 

*' Then why did you say he was fortunate in that respect r 
inqaired the great ofllcer. 
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'^ Because lie tried bard to make everybody bate bim^^ 
replied Jean Marais, ^^ and be succeeded to a miracle." /> 

^^ Let me baye no riddles, sir," said tbe intendant drSiy, 
'^ for I am accustomed to trust tbe town jailer -witb a sbluMoi 
ibereof. Did you ever bear of any quarrel or disagreement 
between tbe marquis and tbe Coimt d^Artonne?" 

i^Xeyer," answered Jean Marais, *^but about Mademoiselle 
Julie, and that was but a'few words." 

'^Indeed!" rejoined tbe intendant witb an indifferent air; 
" and pray wbat was tbat about?" 

'^ why, Monsieur de Bausse, with bis usual modesty," te* 
plied Jean Marab, ^^ wished the coimt to promise bun the 
band of Mademoiselle d^Artonne, and when tbe count re^ 
ftised be was yery angry; upon which Monsieur d^AiUmm 
remarked, tbat the hand of bis daughter ^ould never be 
given to any licentious debauchee in the land; that be wouM 
not refuse ner, if her own inclination led her that way, 16 
any honourable and respectable gentleman ; but that the mair 
who souffbt her must show that he was fitted to make A 
reasonable woman happy, before be should have bis consent.'^ 

As far as it was possible for him to smile, tbe intendant 
did so on tbe present occasion (not unmarked by Jeatf 
Marab), and replied, " A very wise and sensible answer of 
tbe count. Pray, in whose service are you now, my good 
friend?" 

'^ In that of the young Count de Langy," said Jean Marais. 

*^ And is he down here now?" asked the intendant, with « 
look which did not express the greatest satisfacticm. 

Now, Jean Marais was one of those men (there are not a 
few of them in tiie world) who, by the help of very slight 
indications — a word, a tone, a look — rej^ with tolerable ac-^ 
curacy what is passing in the hearts even of the cold aiid 
cautious; and be bad not failed on the present occasion to 
discover a certain portion of the secret thoughts and pur- 
poses of tbe intendant. It must be remarked, too, that the 
dry and austere tone of tbat personage, and tbe rebuke he 
bad given him for his quaint method of expressing himself, 
had not particularly conciliated the valet's regard; so that be 
was very well inclined to say or do anything that might give 
the royal officer a certain degree of paia or annoyance, mien 
it could be effected without the slightest possibility of offence* 
As soon then as be discovered, first, that the intendant had 
some views upon the band of Julie d'Artonne, and next, Ibat 
he was a little jealous of Francis de Langy, he determined 
to have the satisfaction of commimicating to him the news, 
which bad speedily become current in the Ch&teau d'Artonne, 
that the young lady was engaged to his master ; and he re- 
plied accordingly to the intendanf s question, "Oh, dear, yes, 
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sir; he came down yesterday. He is to marry Mademoiselle 
d'Artomie, you know." 

. So fax the news was true, and as no one 4iad ever told him 
to keep it a secret, our friend Jean was very well justified in 
retaking it; but, not contented with the simple truth, Jean 
Mands resolved to have a lash at the wound he had made, 
and he added, " They are to be married immediately, I be- 
lieve." 

Alas I JeanMarais knew not the fidl extent of the mis- 
chief that he did, as indeed is very generally the case with 
those who inflict pain upon others. The few words which he 
then uttered caused the arrest of the Count d'ArUmne, and, 
as a consequence, all that long train of sorrows and misfor- 
tmocfl which the rest of this book is destined to record. He 
had not even the satisfaction himself of seeing how &r he 
had mortified and pained the intendant, for that officer was 
always upon his guard against great emotions; so that the 
words of Jean Marais produced not the slightest change upon 
bis countenance, though for the last three weeks he had b«en 
nourishing in his heart the scheme of uniting himself to 
Mademoiselle d^Artonne, and had buoyed himself up wi^ 
▼ery confident hopes. He was silent, mdeed, for the space 
of half-a-minute; but he then replied quite calmly, as if the 
matter had been one of the most perfect indifierence, ^^ In- 
deed! Are they not very young?" 

^^ Oh, yes, monseigneur," replied JeanMarais; "but the 
count ana countess ajjprove of early marriages, I believe." 

"They are qmte right," replied the intendant: "I shall 
go over and oflfer mv congratulations to-morrow." 

He meant more than he said; and, dismissing JeanMarais 
with an inclination of the head, he returned to the house 
which he occupied for the time, and gave orders that the 
Count d'Artonne should be arrested early on the ensuine 
morning, preparing to follow the officer to whom he entrustea 
this unpleasant commission, for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of anything that might occur in favour of his own views! 



. CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Count d^Artonne folded his arms upon his chest and 
gafied for several moments upon the groimd. He took no 
Bptice of his daughter, thinkins perhaps that it was as well 
^ should be imconsdous of afl the pamM tlungs that must 
take place aroimd her; or it might be that his mind was so 
overwhelmed in the depth of his own anguish that he regarded 
not for the time the gnef of others. , •, tit j 

" Good heaven! what is the matter?" exdauned Madam. 
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^Artosne, CTclea^ tlie saloon; "ilie ebci^sci is MI ^ sol* 
diers and archers!" But, even as slie spoke, her eye ifefi 
upon the officer of the mar^chause^, and t^n turned to her 
husband and her eh&d: the &rst s^ standing, godng on the 
ground, as if he did not mark her entrance ; ^ latter lyn^ 
senseless <m the ioorwh^eshe hadibllen. MadaHsed'ArtCTiie 
paused in terrwr and surprise. ** What is the matter?^ die 
cried; "gracious heaven! what is the matter?" 

"It is my paarful 4iM;y, madam,** replied the officer, ^U> 
pnrrest the Count d^Aitonne en the dbiffge <3/£ having murdered 
&e Marquis de Bausse." 

^^NiNDsense!" exchdmed the eountess, ^ warm Hoed 
nnng anerily into her stffl heaut^y ch^. What1 the 
Count d*Artomie emnmit a murd^? — a man looked up te 
. ilm)«gh the wh^ coun^, not only to his virtues, hut fbr 
bis h«Mvokfiee! ^(maeBae I I say— H>r rather eahmmy. 
This is the work of some enemy. Can Henriette 4e Bmisse 
huwe done thisP 

'^ X reaify know nothing upon the suljeet^ madam," repliei 
&e offiemr: ^* I only kn^ ^ orders I have reoelved, ta| 
not Ihe metrres of l&Btt.'* 

^* Speakl speak, l>'Artomiet^ cried the eountess; ^ imd. Idi 
them luyw fiilse ibis HI." 

The count wared lus hand sadly, but made no reply^ nai 
the officer €tdded in a firm though re^ctM tone, *^ I camioC ' 
sufier the eonnt, madam, to eonv^ige with you further. My : 
orders are to eoi^e him to one chamber tiH ^e intendaat 
iean arrive, and te allow hhn to hold no oo»mianeati(« with , 
anyone whatsoever." 

The Cotmtess d'Artonne cast h^^self into her husband's 
arms, ez^aiminff, *^They camM>t, they will not be so erudP 

"Hush, my love! hush!" rephed the count; '*we m«st 
obey the law, though not unfj^uently it may be unjust. 
Look to poor JuHe; she will need consolation in aQ ways. 
Be content. To whose mslce I owe this charge, of course I 
. cannot tefl ; but they ccmnot ke^ me separate rang $*om yos, 
my beloved wife. Kay, I must do as I am commanded. If 
I am permitted, sir, to choose the room where I am to be 
confined, it will be my own dressmg-room: I have books 
there, which may amuse iny mind." 

"Assuredly, snr," answered the officer of the mar^chauss^; 
" I do not wish to be in the least harsh, and doubt not yon 
wiQ soon prove your imiocenee." • 

These were words df course, which had been spoken a 

thousand tames befOTe, to everv gentleman of a certain degree 

cf wealth or stat&m who had fallen into the han4s of the 

honourable thief-taker; but nevertheless they were comto- 

lafele to the ears erf the Count d'Artorine ; and, gently with- 
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drawizi^ himself ^m his ^vife^s arms, he proeeeded ii& |be 
chamber where he was to remain a close priwmer iHl the 
arriyal of the intendant. 

The pereoBflge who had an^sted him todc «spedid eare to 
^T!«^min#> the hdght of the windaw ftcm the ground, and t6 
see that a second door, which coiidiieted hato another room^ 
was locked; a third also caught his attention, but it ^Mjned 
merely into a closet firom whi^ ^Mve was no exit; and, 
hemng satisfied himadf on all ^leae pemts, thjO officer retired^ 
placing two of his m^i in the comdknr to keep guard. 

Some fiHir hours ela^^aed bdbce the inten^buit made hk 
«{q[»earaBee; hot when he did so he ^mid Madame d'Artonne • 
at the door, called fi)rth by the sound of his canit^e-wheels,, 
tnd eager to learn sometibong niore of ^e cbaige against her 
hsshaiidL She had xkom recovered her wmnpomae m a degree f ^ 
hnt stiib the tears rose in h^ e^, as, altar the first eereoso* 
xttonsgreedng^ahe eagerly iogiured woo had accused M&imevdc 
d*Artomie of such a crime, and what were the <^mnstaiiee« 
whkh could sfioxd e^en a pMience for his arrest. *'Y<m 
fcnoWf Monsieur f Intendant,** c^said, ^^thatitmustbe^iise. 
Yon, .a fiiiend of the Snauly, are well aeqctabted with »y 
- husbaBd's ohdractcr, dispositton, Tirtnes, and high principles. 
Yom ca^iBot yourself aos^et him f&r a moment." 

The intendant Hstaied to h^ with his usual in^rtud>able 
aiTf oalm, celd, but attentive, withcmt tiie c^htost appear- 
ance ai i^jFHipadiy, but yet aiso without tiie id^iiest appear* 
anfie o£ sternness. ^^My dear madam,'^ he said, ^'I am 
bound in this instance to aet at if I knew nothi^ of Mondeur 
d'Artom^. I hare only lo look upon him as aa individual 
against whom a serious chai^ is bronght, and to take the 
Mst means in my power, of ascerta&amg whether that charge 
he true or fi&kie. You miust es^euseme fbr not entering upon 
any of the questions o<mneeted wi^ this case until scda tune 
as all the prelinnnary evidence is eoUeeted. Thva much I 
must say as a mi^istrate^ hat as a friend of ^rour firmly, 
allow me to assure yon that I am most deeply gneved to have 
caused to persons I love and esteem so much pain and anxiety 
as the arrest of Monsieur d*Art<mne must have produced ; 
more especially,'* he added, "to have been oMlgedto do sa 
at a time when yon w^e all probaMy in the midst of rejoicing 
over the approaching union of your diMighter to young Mon* 
sieui* de Langy." 

There was the slightest possible touch of sarcastic bitterness 
in his tone ; but I^iUdame d'Artonne did not remark it, and 
replied, with a sad shake of the head, " Yon are mistaken, 
sir; you are mistaken altogether. Instead of coming to meturtJ 
)oy and satis&ction, this event was destined to add sorrow to 
sorroir. Not an hour bdbre, we had received the sad mtel- 
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ligence that the poor youth, for whom we all entertiun so 
deep a regard, was likely to lose his rank and station att^- 
getner." 

^^ Indeed I^' exclaimed the intendant, hurried into a strcmger 
expression of surprise than he usually permitted to visit Ms 
coimtenance; "how is that possible, madam? Is he an 
impostor?" 

" Nol ph, nol" replied the countess. " It is a long story, 
which I cannot tell now, Monsieur rintendant. He is me 
son of the nurse, it seems, substituted for the real duM 
during Aeir infancy. But tell me, sir— what do you propose 
to do? Surely, surely you will not commit the Count d^At- 
tonne to a prison?" 

The intendant paused for a moment ere he replied. "That, 
madam," he answered at length, V^ must depend upon ctr- 
eumstances. It would be with the greatest regret that I did 
^80, and you may be sure that I wiH take the most favour- 
able view of the case that it is possible to receive. My deep 
regard for the Count d^Artonne would make any step agaiuBt 
him as painM to myself as to any of his own family, so yon 
have the greatest assurance of no unnecessary seventy oeour^ 
ring; but I must do the duties of my office, though with 
mildness; and in the first place I shall have to examine 
accurately every fact connected with this business." 

"Surely, Monsieur Tlntendant," pursued the countess, 
thinking she perceived a softening of his tone — "surely, 
Monsieur Tlntendant, the counf s general reputation and 
high character must go for something in his favour." 

"Undoubtedly, madam; undoubtedly," replied the inten- 
dant, somewhat in contradiction to his former assertion: 
^^ prima facie^ it is evident that he could not commit such a 
crime. But I beg that you wiU retire for a lifUe, leaving me 
to pursue the necessary course of proceeding, and mafeng 
your mind as easy as possible, knowmg that me person who 
conducts the inquiry is as well disposed to yourseli and family 
as any man in all France. I will, in the first place, hold 
some conversation with the count himself — ^Monsieur Aubry) 
where is the Count d'Artonne?" 

"This way, sir," said the officer of mar^hauss^, who had 
come out with the countess; and while the countess retired 
to wait with fear and apprehension for Ihe result of the pend- 
ing investigation, the mtendant mounted the stairs imd en- 
tered the dressing-room of the count. He remained alone 
with him for more than an hour and a half, and at the end 
of that time he called in the officer of mar^chauss^, and ^aye 
into his possession a number of letters and memoranda which 
he had found in the count^s dressing-room, bidding him take 
an exact list of them, and bring them to Biom uiat night. 
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He then spoke with Madame d'Artonne for a moment, and 
afterwards made a general visit to every room in the house, 
opening the drawers and instituting a cursory examination of 
any papers that he found. The chamber of the Abb6 Arnoux 
was not exempt, but there he discovered nothing. The good 
old man himself was seated in a lar^e Krm -chair, having one 
hand supported by a sling, his head covered with bandages, 
and his brow somewhat disfigured by woimds not yet entirely 
healed. He was conversing whh Francis de Langy, and 
some writing materials lay before them, but nothmg was 
written on the paper. The intendant bowed ceremoniously, 
and the abb^ tried to rise from his chair to acknowledge the 
salutation, which Francis only returned by a very slight in- 
clination of the head, and a look as stem and grave as that 
of the ftmctionary himself. 

" I am under the necessity of searching for pdpers, sir," 
said the intendant. " Periiaps you will allow this gentle- 
man," pointing to a man in a robe who followed him, " to 
examine any drawers or bureaux belonging to the Count 
d'Artonne." 

"They all belong to the count, sir," replied the abb^; 
" but they contain nothing but my property, which is so little 
in volume that the gentleman will not have much trouble in- 
his perquisitions, rray let him proceed." 

"May I inquire, sir," said Francis de Langy, "if I can be 
permitted to see Monsieur d'Artonne? — ^It will be a great 
satisfaction to me," he continued, judging from the cold and 
unmoved countenance of the intendant that his request was 
-about to be refused. " I am about to return to Paris imder 
very peculiar circumstances, and may probably never have 
an opportunity of seeing the count again. I wish, therefore, 
to bid him adieu, and to thank him for much kindness, as 
well as for intentions he once entertained towards me which 
other events have frustrated." 

The shadow of a smile came over the intendant's coun- 
tenance, and he answered at once, " From the waiit of con- 
firmatory proofs against the count, sir, I have determined to 
leave him in his own house, under surveillance^ until I have 
examined farther. He will remain confined to his own room, 
properly guarded; but I have already informed the Countess 
d*Artonne that his valet and the members of his family will 
be permitted to visit him separately for half-an-hour at a 
time. I will give orders that you shall be treated as one of 
the family in this respect till your departure. Good morn- 
ing, sir. Good morning, Monsieur TAbb^." . 
^^cis de Langy bowed his head, and the intendant re- 
tired, leavmg the greffier who had accompamed hun to con- 
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soon accomplished. The young gentleman then betook him- 
self to the window, and looked out with a haggard eye and 
teeUi set fast, in the effort to keep down emotions whidh were 
struggling for some vent. The abb^ gazed at him from time 
to time, but said nothing; and then, drawing the paper to- 
wards him, began to write with a feeble hand. In about ten 
minutes the intendant's carriage rolled away from the terrace 
before the chateau. The lieutemmt of the mar^hauss^, 
with a number of his troopers, followed shortly after; and 
Francis de Langy then turned suddenly from the window, 
saying to the abb^, ^^I must go and speak once more with 
the Countess d'Artonne. I wiU be back again, my dear 
friend, very shortly. 3>o not fear for me; I will not ^ve 
way. Now that I know my fate, I am prepared to meet it;" 
and he left the room. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

At the bottom of the stairs Francis de Langv met the coun- 
tess's pretty maid, apparently coming from the sakKm. The 
^Va eyes were red, as if she had been weepii^; but ihe 
moment she saw the young gentleman she stopped, saying, 
" Oh, sir, I was coming to seek you." 

*^ Where is Madame d^Artonne?" demanded Francis 
eagerly. 

"She is with the count, sir," answered the girl; "but 
Mademoiselle Julie is in the saloon, and sent me to ask you 
to come to her. She wishes to see you directly." 

The young gentleman passed on without reply, turned up 
the narrow passage to the left, and opened tne door of the 
room in which he had been told he would find Julie. She 
was seated at a table, her head leaning on her hand, her face 
very pale, and her eyes anxious, but no trace of recent tears 
upon her countenance. The moment she beheld Frauds de 
Langy, she started up, ran to meet him, and cast herself 
into his arms. 

"Oh, Francis!" she exclaimed, while he held her tenderly 
to his heart and kissed her cheek, " you must go to my poor 
fether, hear what he has to say, and try to save him. I 
know you will forgive his unkincbiess of this morning, even 
if he did speak harshly, now that he is in anguish and 
distress." 

" He did not speak harshly, dear Julie, for I did not see 
hun," replied Francis; "it was your mother who informed 
me that he had come to the decision I expected, and she was 
telling me as gently as such painfrd intelligence could be 
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pr^vdt alarmed her. But, dear \rulie, there can be surely 
no real cause for fear in your fether's case. You frighten 
yourself needlessly, I am sure." 

Julie hid her eyes upon his shoulder, and he could feel 
that she trembled violently. 

"-AJas!" she said, "alas! there is always cause for fear, 
even -with the innocent, where there are enemies. But, 
Francis," she continued, looking in his face, " I must not, I 
cannot talk to you upon this subject: you must see my 
fe,ther, you must speak to him. Ohl I hope he will confide 
in you. Go to him as soon as my mother leaves him, but 
stay with me till then. Do not leave me by myself, Francis. 
I never was afraid of being alone before ; but now I feel as 
if my heart would break, when I am left in solitude to think 
over all the sorrow that has fallen upon us this day." 

" Leave you, dearest Julie I" cried Francis de Langy: " I 
will stay with you for ever if I may. But, alas! that cannot 
be; I must soon quit you, never to see you again, and only 
to hear of you, perhi^s, as the bride of another." 
. " No I" replied Julie, looking him firmly in the face : "no, 
Francis; that will never be I" 

" You cannot tell, Julie; you cannot tell," replied Francis 
de Langy: " your father's commands, your mo&er's wishes, 
will have weight with you ; and think not that I will blame 
you, Julie, xou have duties to perform to them, which 
must supersede all thoughts of me." 

" No, Francis; no!" replied Julie again. " I have duties 
certainly, but none that will make me give my hand to an- 
other. That is out of the question. I have told my father 
that it cannot be. I have sworn it in a way that can never 
be broken; I have called down the wrath of God upon my 
head if I do. But let us talk of him, Francis. I can but 
think of him now, of the danger that he is in, of the grief 
lliat he must be suffering. — Is there no possibility, Francis," 
she added in a low voice, " of effecting his escape?" 

" Good heaven, Julie I" cried Francis, startii^, " cmi such 
a proceeding be necessary? He surely can be m no peril." 

" I know not, I know not," replied JuHe d'Artonne: " he 
is betrayed and accused, I find, by those he trusted, Francis. 
My mother's maid, Marie, has just told me that she is sure 
Pierre Neri, his valet, has something to do with this matter, 
in consequence of a quarrel with your servant, Jean Marws. 
He was tnen heard to threaten that he would make his master 
repent the words he used, and yesterday he was absent at 
Riom during all the evening. I think she s^d he was seen 
gomg into the house of the intondant." zedbyGoot 

In broken conversation like the above passed ^ome twenty 

Yniniif na m/\^A • rioinAil i* norfftinlv WAS tO both 01 tnCm, aUa 
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yet it was a consolation to be together. From the count U> 
themselves, and from themselves back again to the count, 
their words and thoughts wandered, in no very regular form, 
till at length the countess returned, her eyes swollen with 
weeping. Sinking into a seat, Madame d'Artonne covered 
her face with her hands, exclaiming, "Go to him, Julie! 
go to him I He asks for you;" and Julie sped away without 
reply. 

Francis de Langy remained with the countess, leaving her 
for some minutes to give free course to the grief with whicb 
she was oppressed, and then offering her such consolations — 
such poor consolations — as words can afford. Alas I they are 
poor mdeed; for 

I never yet did bear 
That the bruised heart was peaced through the cor. 

In moments of distress and anguish, at the time of depri- 
vation and loss, in the bursting of the strongest and the 
dearest ties, in the hour of dismay and horror, there is but 
one comfort, one strength, one support, which the heart of 
man can receive; and against that too often his iron heart 
shuts the door, and stations the fiend Pride to guard the 
entrance against the friend who would console him. Who 
is that friend? Faith!— -the angel messenger of that God 
who may see fit to chastise, but of whose bounty, of whose 
mercy, tenderness, and love, man, rebellious worm as he is 
— ^has no reason to entertain one doubt. 

Such feelings of faith, however, are but too seldom ad- 
mitted into the human heart in the first moment of affliction; 
nor was it at all likely, in that day and in that coimtry, that 
they should find ready access. . Nevertheless, Madame d'Ar- 
tonne did strive to recollect that whatever befel her was by 
the will of One all- wise and all-good, as well as all-powerfiil, 
and to derive from that conviction the high consolation which 
it is calculated to afford. 

"I know it is God's will, Francis," she said; "but yet 
this is terrible to bear. Still I could endure it, if he himself 
did not seem so painfully depressed, so utterly crushed by 
this horrible and imjust charge. He, who was always famous 
for his courage and his fortitude, seems now totally over- 
whelmed. You must not leave us, Francis, in this state; 
indeed, you must stay to give us comfort and support. I><> 
you think they will let you see the count? That dark, de- 
ceitful man said, ' His own &mily— only his own femily.'" 

"The intendant promised I should see him," replied 
Francis de Langy, " and has, I believe, given orders for that 
purpose. Biit whv do vou call him 'deceitful man.^ dear 
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lady? He seems to rae an ttnpleasant one — cold, supercilious, 
hieartless; but " 

" Oh! he is playing some deep game," said the countess — 
*' I know not well what. If we did know, we might frustrate 
it. But trust a woman's eyes to discover when a man is in- 
sincere. She can always do it, Francis, when her own heart 
. is not concerned. No, no; there is something beneath^ 
am sure there is something beneath; and sooner or later we 
shall discover what, to our cost." 

" How many of the mar^hauss^ are in the house?" de- 
manded Francis de Langy, somewhat suddenly. 

"I know not," replied Madame d'Artonne ; "two, I believe. 
There is one at the door." 

" J will inquire," said Francis de Langy, and left the room. 

He found that three of the soldiers of the mar^chaussee 
had remained to keep guard alternately; and in the short 
space of time which he was absent from the countess, reflec- 
tion showed him that a plan which had struck his mind, for 
seizing upon the archers and setting the coimt at liberty, was 
vain. It would have been necessary, in order to execute it, 
to engage every servant in the house to aid; and it was not 
to be hoped tnat they would all consent to encounter the 
certain punishment that must fall upon them. He therefore 
abandoned the idea almost as soon as it presented itself; and^ 
returning to the countess, he endeavoured to learn from her 
any additional facts in regard to the death of the Marquis de 
Bausse. Madame d'Artonne, however, appeared to be per- 
• fectly ignorant of everything, except that the marquis had 
been killed by a gun-shot wound, and that her husband was 
charged with the deed. 

But as they conversed on the subject, many circumstances 
in the past came back to the mind of Francis de Langy, 
raising up vague doubts and apprehensions which had before 
presented themselves to his thoughts, only to be banished 
as soon as revived. They now, however, assumed a more 
tangible form, and he felt himself compelled to look upon 
them careftdly and finnly. First, he recollected that it was 
on the very day of his arrival in Auvergne that the unhappy 
Marquis de Bausse had been missed. Next, he remembered 
that Julie d'Artonne had been found fainting within a very few 
yards of the spot where the body had been afterwards dis- 
covered. Then he called to mind many things that had sur- 
prised him in her demeanour, much that had seemed strange 
m that of the count. To believe Monsieur d'Artonne guilty 
of so great a crime as the deliberate murder of his young 
relation was quite out of the question; but yet it was evident 
there was something strange and unaccounted for in the whole 
business; and the young man fell into more than one ht ot 



musing while conversing with the countess andwtdting for 
the return of Julie. At length the latter apipeared; and 
still, though she was sad and grave, her §Buce showed no sims 
of tears. There seemed a deeper gloom on it than if her 
eyes had heen streaming — a look of dark, painM anxietj, 
more terrible than any sorrow. 

"My father has much to speak to you about,^^ she said; . 
"go to him, dear Francis; go to him. I will stay with my 
mother till you come back. They will only let you remain 
half-an-hour, for the guard called me at the end of that 
time, and would not let me linger any longer." 

fVancis de Langy hurried away and moimted the staircase, 
at the top of which two passages led to the right and to the 
left, each again turning so as to form two parallel corridors, 
the one on the one side, the other on the other side of the 
house. Just at the top of the stairs was the chamber of the 
Abb4 Amoux; and after passing that, on the right hand side, 
the first door round the angle of the corridor opened into the 
dressing-room of the Count d'Artonne. Francis de Lan^ 
had never been in it; but he knew the direction in which it 
lav, and the guard ^ the door was a sufficient indication. 
The man suffered him to enter, merely saying, " You can 
stay for half-an-hour, sir, and no longer," and loddng the 
door upon him as soon as he had passed. 

The Count d'Artonne rose, and c£«ne forward to meet him ' 
as soon as he appeared. His coimtenance had regained all 
its calmness, though it was grave and sad. 

"Welcome, Francis!" he exclaimed; "welcome! Come 
and sit down at this side of the room, where they cannot hear 
us through the door. I have much to say, and but little 
time to say it." 

Francis de Langy followed him to the extreme end of the 
dressing-room, and sat down with him on a small so& near 
the window, which looked into the court. 

"Now, Francis, listen to me," continued the count. "I 
hope and trust that you will show yourself more generous to 
me than I have shown myself to you. This morning, in the 

{)ride of my heart, in the vanity of an unstained name and a 
ong line of noble ancestors, I was prepared to retract my 
plighted word, and to refiise my daughter's hand even to the 
man I thought most fitted to make her happy, because it had 
been accidentally discovered that his birth was not as high as 
my own. I overlooked every noble and every fine quality, 
and for a name sacrificed what was just and right. Now^ 
Francis, my pride is humbled. Charged with a dark crime, 
lying imder strong suspicion, uncertain — ^nay, very doubts 
• — that I shall be able to prove my innocence, I come humbly 
to you, and ask, if you mil take my child — ^if you will pro- 



tect, support, love, and console her, whatever may happen 
to me." 

Erands de Langy grasped his hand, with joy sparkling in 
his eyes which no words could express. 

" To my life's endl" he replied; *' to my life's end!" 

The count looked down, saying, "Perhaps the one act of 
mine is as imgenerous as the ouier; but still I must do it, 
Francis. Yet recolkct what it is you undertake. Kecollect 
that I tell you I am doubtfVd — ^most doubtful — of being able 
to prove mv innocence ; that my days may end upon a scaf- 
fold ; that shame and disgrace may Ml upon my ^nily ; that 
my child may by the cruel law lose fortune, rank, everything 
but her pure high heart and noble spirit." 

" Be that her dower!" replied Francis de Langy; " I ask 
no more of God or man." 

" Then she is yrours," said the count, " and I am at peace 
on that score. Thank you, thank you!" and he wiped away 
the tears from his eyes. 

" As far as I can make her happy," answered Francis de 
Langy, " nothing shall be wanting; and though. Monsieur le 
Comte, I may not possess the high fortune that I once ex- 
pected, yet, as ihe adopted son of Monsieur de St. Mediu'd, 
I shall always have enough to maintain my beloved wife in a 
station not inferior to her bdrth. But tell me. Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne, what can be done for yourself?" 

"Nothing," replied the count: "I am in the net of the 
fowler, and it is in vain to struggle and flap my wings." 

"But cannot we break the net?" asked Francis de Langy. 

"I fear not," answered the coimt; "I see not how it can 
be done. Would to God that it could!" 

" Hien would you fly if it were possible ?" inquired his 
companion. 

"Would I?" exclaimed the count, starting up^ and then, 
immediately sitting down again, he added, " Ah! young man, 
you little know." 

Francis de Langy paused for a moment in silence, and then 
in a low, quiet voice inquired, " Then I am to believe. Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne, that this charge against you is true?" 

* * No, no, no !" cried the count vehemently. " I am charged 
with murder. I am not guilty of murder. But many things 
can be proved against me," he continued after a moment's 
thought, "which will make it seem as if I were. I have not 
time to tell you the tale now; but these facts, Francis de 
Langy, can be proved: that Martin de Bausse and I had 
quarrelled; that he wrote me word he was coming hither on 
the day on which he died ; that I went into the wood in which 
he was found at the very time that he must have been m it ; 
that my gun had been discharged on my return; that my 



coat was stained with blood, and that I brought home jaa . 
game with me.'* 

His'Yoice sank almost to a whisper as he spoke, and a^r 
a moment's pause he added, ^' All this can be proved against 
me; aiid, moreover, that by his death I succeed to the estates 
'of De Bausse. I have nought to say in reply. It is all true ; 
and it is more than probable that, ih a trial such as that 
which must take place, some small circumstances, some mi- 
nute fact upon which I do not calculate, will be foimd to con- 
firm this testimony, and, if there were a doubt before, to 
turn the scale against me. Julie has talked of escape, but 
*that is impossible." 

" If you could escape," asked Francis de Langy, " would 
Jiot Ihe very fact of doing so banish you for ever from your 
native land?" 

" No," replied the count; " no. The king's pardon might 
be obtained." 

"Pardon!" said Francis de Langy; " then are you really . 
guilty?" 

"STot guilty, young man," answered the count, somewhat 
sternly; " no, not guilty. It was in my own defence." 

A pause of several moments took place when the terrible 
truth was once told. Francis de Langy gazed sadly upon 
the groimd, without reply: not that he doubted the count's 
word; not that it was possible for him to suspect a man whom 
he so much loved and esteemed of anything like deliberate 
murder; but he saw at once how terribly the fact would ag- 
^vate the dangers and evils of his friend's situation. Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne, however, attributed his silence to a suspicion, 
and added, after gazing at him full in the face, 'f On my 
honour! on my soul! on my eternal salvation I Francis, I slew 
him accidentally in my own defence. Do you doubt me?" 

"No, oh no!" replied Francis de Langy, taking the count's 
hand ; " but I am sad, because his death by your hand at all 
renders this business more perilous." 

" It is as perilous as it can be," answered the count. 

" Well, then," said Francis, " there is nothing for it but to 
labour for your escape. I will do the best I can; but I must 
have some one to help me, some one to consult with. Your 
valet, I fear, is not to be trusted." 

" The villain!" exclaimed the count; " it was he who be- 

*l*Tf ^ ^' "^^ ^^* ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^1 Francis, or I 
sbaU dash his brains out. No, no; but your own servant— 

♦K ^*5 T ®*^^^ ^^^ ^^ "^^^'^ ^® ^^^ ^®* suspected of 




i?rancis de Langy; "he will help me, I am sure. But I 



foresee an additional difficulty: we shall have to blind this 
yillanous valet, and doubtless his eyes are keen." 

The count shook his head. "Too much so," he said; "too 
much so. He is one of those cold, watchful, observing fiends 
who mark every action of others, to use it for their own pur- 
poses. But surely he can be lured away." 

" I will try," rejoined Francis de Langy. " Be you ready 
at a moment's notice, and believe me^ tnat I will do every- 
thing that man can do to set you free, be the risk what it 
may." 

" And, whatever is the result," said the coimt, " you are 
Julie's husband? Is it not so, Francis?" 

" On my honour 1" repHed I^ancis de Langy. " Oh ! if you 
knew how I love her, you would not doubt it." 

"And no word of reproach," continued Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne, "no cold look at the daughter of the criminal, will 
ever darken the sunshine of her home? Do you promise 
me, Francis?" 

" On my life!" replied the yoimg man, warmly. " I will 
love her and cherisn her to the very last hour of my exis- 
tence." 

As he spoke, the door was unlocked, and the guard put 
his head in, saying, "The time is up, sir; you must come 
away." 

" Already ?" exclaimed Francis de Langy; but knowing 
that it was vain to resist, he bade the count adieu and retired. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The thoughts of Francis de Langy when he quitted the 
chamber of the count were all in a state of wild con^sion. 
To set him free if possible he had determined, and to make 
every efibrt for that object at all risks, and whether success- 
ful or not; but what plan to pursue, or how to begin, puzzled 
him ; and ere he had descended the stairs inniunerable schemes 
had passed through his mind, cast aside as soon as they had 
presented themselves. Should he tiy to corrupt the guard? 
was the first question he asked himsefr ; and as ne passed the 
man who was keeping watch at the door, he scanned his 
coimtenance anxiously, to see if he could derive any encou- 
ragement from its expression. It was cold, stem, and some- 
what contemptuous — the look of one long habituated to deal 
with scenes of crime and sorrow, hardened and acuminated 
by the anguish and vice which he was accustomed to con- 
template. There was no hope there; and Francis de Langy 
recdlected, that, even if one of these archers could be gamed 



over, it would be necessary to bribe tbe rest also, for it was 
too well Imown that they were imiyeraally spies .upon each 
other. * 

He then asked himself whether the cofint^s escape could 
not be effected by^he windows of his room. He had re- 
marked that there were no bars upon it, nor did any other 
obstacle exist which could prevent his egress; and after 
turning seyeral more plans in his thoughts, this was the one 
on which his mind at length rested. In the mean whale, 
however, he hurried towards the saloon, in the hope of finding 
Julie and Madame d'Artonne there; but it was vacant, and 
on inquiring, he learned that the grief and anxiety of the 
countess had at length overpowered her, and Ihat she had 
been carried insensible to her room. 

His next care was io seek Jean Marais ; and having £mnd 
him, thdugh not without some difficulty, for the whole house 
was in a state of confusion impossible to describe, he called 
him to his own chamber, and set him to perform some trifling 
service, while he turned in his mind the best manner of 
opening to the valet the subject of the count's escape. Jean 
Marais, however, who, as the reader is already aware, had 
fdl his senses in a state of ccmstant activity, saved his master 
a great deal of trouble by the rapidity and accuracy of his 
combinations. He spread out some of his clothes, as he had 
been directed; he rubbed the buttons with a piece of leather; 
he wiped ihe hilt of his sword, which lay upon the table; 
and still, as he did so, he looked at Francis de Langy with an 
inquiring expression of countenance, seeming to calculate 
what was passing in his thoughts, and arriving step by step 
at his own conclusions thereupon. 

Now, had Jean Marais been influenced by the usual policy 
of persons of his class, and actuated by the desire of making 
the most of his services, he would in all probability have left 
his master to find some way of breaking the matter to him 
as best he could. He would have held back at every step, 
enlarged upon the difficulties, and enhanced the value of his 
as^stance by the trouble of obtdning it. But Jean Marais 
was a good-natured soul, with what one may term a necessity 
of exertk>n upon him, which never suflered his energies to 
slumber; and happy it was when the object presented to them 
was -praiseworthy, for they were certain of being employed 
somehow. He had a spice of vanity, too, in regard to his 
savoirfaire^ which rendered him always anxious to show his 
dexterity in everything; and in the present instance severd 
motives made him desirous of doing something for the service 
of the Count d*Artonne. Gratitude was not amongst the 
least; for, notwithstanding a good many faults and follies, 
the heart of Jean Marais was more sound than his principles. 
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and* the experience of much harshness and hard treatment 
through life had rendered him but the more sensible of kind- 
ness. After haying worked away in his yoeation, then, for 
several minutes, he could no longer resist his inclination to 
speak; and looking up in his master's £ice he said, ^^ This is 
an awkward business, sir." 

" Yery painful, indeed, Jean Marais," replied Francis de 
Langy. '' I wish to heaven something could be done to searve 
the count." 

" So do I, sir," rejoined Jean Marais, *^' and I wish I could 
do it; for I have a great notion that I have had a hand in 
putting him in his present situation." 

Erancis de Langy started, and gazed at him with surprise. 
" How so?" he exclaimed, with some degree of sternness. 
" You surely never dared to charge him with this" — he was 
about to have added the word "cnme," but he hesitated, and 
then substituted " deed" in its place. 

"Oh dear, no, sir," rejoined Jean Marais. "I met the 
intendant in Eiom yesterday, and he asked me a great many 
questions about tins business, to all of which I gave him 
answers out of which he could as much draw, information as 
you can suck honey out o£ a straw; but before I left him I 
thought I would give him something to go and sleep upon, 
and so I told him you were going to be married to Made- 
moiselle d'Artonne." 

*' Weill" said Francis de Langy; " what has that to do with 
this affah-?" 

"Why, bless my soul, sir!" cried Jean Marais, " don't you 
see that he wishes .to marry her himself? Why, it is as plain 
as the Grand Puy I Have you not remarked how sweetly he 
used to talk to the count — ^how soft he looked whenever he 
mentioned her name? He smiled, sir; he actually smiled 
twice while he was talking to Madame d'Artonn^ — a thing 
that never happened to him in his life before. Oh, sir! that 
is the cause of all the mischief." 

"" A new light broke on Francis de Langy. " lihe villain I" 
he muttered. " If such be his motives, he is worse than a 
murderer himself 1 And now, Jean, what can be done to 
remedy the misfortune? I see you are willing to do your 
best. What can be done, I say?" 

" Eight willing I am, sir," replied Jean Marais, " to do 
anythii^ in the world; but first I must know what is wanted 
of me. You see, sir, the Count d'Artonne's feelings may be 
very different from mine. I don't enjoy a long imprison- 
ment; I would rather have two rooms to walk in than one; 
I don't like an archer at the door; I am fond of stretching 
my legs on the side of a mountain, and have no objection to 
ramble by a clear stream. Monsieur d'Artonne may like to 
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remain where lie is, or may have a fancy for the prisoDi of 
Cleremont; but if I were in his situation I should wish ihe 
archers good morning, and be out of the Chateau d'Artonne 
before one o'clock to-morrow, at' which time I heard the 
intendant say he would come back again/' 

"And so would ihe Count d'Artonne if it were possiWe," 
said Francis de Langy with emphasis. "Now, then, Jean 
Marais, how is it to be effected? The count is as anxious to 
escape from imprisonment as you could be. He can return 
to stand his tried, or pursue what course he likes afterwards ; 
but " 

"Oh! I have nothing to do with that," exclaimed Jean 
Marais: "that is his afiPair: and as to getting out, we'll 
manage it some way." 

" I have been thmking," rejoined Francis.de Langy, " that 
we might get him out of the window during the night." 

" Lord bless your soul, sir!" exclaimed Jean Marais, " you 
forget that the window is on the steep side of the chateau. 
It IS at least fifty feet from the ground, and there is not a 
ladder in the whole place fit for anything but getting down 
apples and walnuts. The highest of them is twenty feet, 
and as to making one, that's out of the question. No, sir, 
no; that won't do." 

" Is there any possibility of bribing the guard?" asked 
Francis de Langy. 

" They would take the money and send off messengers to 
the intendant," answered Jean Marais. " One might make 
them drunk, or stupify them, perhaps, if one had anything 
to put into their drink; no: leave it to me, sir; leave it to 
me," he added confidently: "I'll undertake to get him out. 
Let me see! How does the abba's room lie with his? 3top 
a minute here, and I'll be back directly." 

"Stay, ^tayl" cried Francis de Langy. "Not a word to 
the abb^, mind! His religious scruples might make all 
knowledge of the matter painftil to him." 

"I learned long ago, sir," replied Jean Marais with a 
laugh, "never to confess any but the sins that I have com- 
mitted, not those that I am going to commit ;" and away be 
went, closing the door after him, and carrying with him 
Francis de Langy's sword, a roquelaure, and two or three 
other articles of apparel. 

"A thousand pardons. Monsieur I'Abbd!" he said, as 14 
entered the good ecclesiastic's room; "but, if you are not 
using the large closet here, I wish you would let me put 
these things in it." 

" Certainly, Jean, certainly," replied the abbe, raising his 
eyes from a book he was reaoin^, and dropping them again 
immediately. " Put them anywhere you like." 
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Jean entered the closet, and remained there for two or 
three minutes, during which time Monsieur Axnoux heard 
sundry knocks and thumps, which somewhat disturbed him 
in his studies. 

" I wish jou would make less noise, my friend Jean," he 
said in a mild tone. " My head is still very sensible of any 
harsh sounds." 

"Ay, sir," answered JeanMarais, coming out of the closet, 
and regarding him with a look of interest; " it is all for want 
of fresh air. I heard you say yesterday that you were long- 
ing to get out; and if you could but take a turn or two, you 
can't imagme how refreshed and strengthened you would feel. 
I was just knocking to see if I could drive a nail in, to hang 
up the cloaks and things." 

"I should like very much to get out," said the Abbe 
Amoux, his minjl naturally dwelling upon his own sensations ; 
** but I could not walk above a few hundred yards." 

" Oh ! for that matter, there is the rolling-chair," replied 
Jean Marais, " which was made to draw the countess about 
when she was ill some years ago. Such a fine day as this, 
you might well get out." 

** Do you think so, Jean?" asked the abbe, with the timidity 
of an invalid. 

" I do, indeed," answered Jean Marais. " I will go and 
speak to Monsieur de Langy about it;'' and thus saying he 
quitted the room. 

But ere he returned to that of Francis de Langy he bent 
his steps to the corner of the corridor, where the guard was 
pacing up and down, and amusing himself by wtemately 
shoiddering and grounding his musket. ^ 

"Come, comer' cried Jean Marais in a rough tone; "I 
wish. Master Archer, you would make less noise. You were 
not put here to disturb the whole house; and you forget 
that the Abb^ Amoux, who is in that next chamber, is just 
recovering from a severe illness. He can't bear your stamp- 
ing and thumping." 

" Then h^ may change his room," said the soldier inso- 
lently. " I shall keep guard in the usual manner, whether 
he lifees it or not." 

Jean Marais turned away, muttering " Coquinr loud 
en6ugh to meet the man's ears ; and the archer, of course, 
stamped ten times louder than before. 

"It will do, it will do I" cried Jean Marais, after he had 
entered the room of Francis de Langy and shut the door: 
" It will do, and I will take him out before all their faces m 
the broad dayUght." . ^ ;OOgIe 

" Come, speak reasonably," said Francis de Langy. wnat 
will do?" ^ 



^ 
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'^The closet in the abba's room," replied Jean Marais. 
^^ It haa been, as I thought, nothing but a passage firom one 
room to the other — from the abbe's room, into the count's 
dressing-room — and it is only blocked up with wainscot. 

One panel taken out, and " 

♦ " He is safe!" exclaimed Francis de Langy. 

"Not quite," answered Jean Marais. "We hare many 
another thing to do before he can be called safe. We must 
make Monsieur I'Abb^ a tool without his knowing it; we must 
blind this Peter Neri; we must find means to cut out the 
panel without noise: but the less you have to do with it, 
Monsieur le Comte, the better. Just condescend to act 
under my directions, and then you can conscientiously say, 
if you are asked, that you had no hand in it. Leave it to 
me, leave it to me. Monsieur, and if I foil call me a fool." 

"Well," replied Francis de Langy, "I am very willing; 
for I am sure, Jean Marais, I can trust both to your zeal and 
ingenuity. What is the first l^ins I have to do?" 

" Go and coax the good Abb^ Amoux to go out and take 
the air for a quarter of an hour in Madame d'Artonne'a 
rolling-chair," answered Jean. " Old Joseph — good old 
Joseph — ^will draw it with all his heart, for he offered when 
he showed me the chair." 

" You will get the count out in the darkness, of course?" 
said Francis de Langy. 

* ' Pardky no I" criea Jean Marais. ' ' See what these young 
hands are I You would ruin all in half-an-hour. No, no, 
master of mine : in the broad dayhght,* imder their noses, 
to-morrow morning about eleven o'clock. But you go and 
get the abb^ out; we have no time to lose." 

Francis de Langy did as he was required, and he found 
the abb^ not only willing, but eager, to taste the fresh air; 
for since Jean Marais had hinted the possibili^ of his so 
doing, which he had never dreamt of before, that lonnns 
thirst for the free breath of heaven came upon him which 
every one must have experienced who has endured a tedious 
fit of sickness. Everything was speedily prepared, the chair 
brought to the door, and the abb^, in his black soutane^ with 
a large cloak thrown over his shoulders to guard against cold, 
his head still retaining some bandages and plasters, and sur- 
mounted bv an immense three-cornered hat, descended the 
stairs, leanmg on the arm of Francis de Langy, and passed 
one of the mar^chauss^e in the hall. 

" Who i» that?" said the archer to a servant near. 

" Oh, that is the abb^ Amoux," answered Peter Neri, who 
stood behind, evidently marking everything that took place; 
and Francis and his companion proceeded unquestioned. 

The abb^ was r.omfnrfAhlv spatpd in the chair: and e^A 
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Joseph, the servant, was beghining to draw it on, when Julie 
d'Artonne, with her bright glossy hair flowiag over her face 
aikd. neek, ran out and laid her hand upon her lover's arm, 
sayii^ " Oh Francis, I was looking for you. My mother 
is somewhat better, and would wish to see you in her room, 
now Ihat you have spoken with my father." 

" I will come to her as soon as ever I return, dear Julie," 
replied Francis de Langy aloud; and then dropping his voice 
he added, in a whisper, "1 am executing, my beloved, part 
of a plan for your father's escape. I shall not be lon^ gone." 

Julie fixed her eyes with an inquiring look upon the chair, 
which the old servant was now drawing on, and in which sat 
the abb^, so much muffled up that Jidie could scarcely see 
his &ce. 

" Oh, Francis!" she asked in a low tone, " is that he?" 

" No, no," replied Francis de Lai^y; " that is the abbe. 
We are only taking our precautions belorehand. Go in, 
dearest girl, and I ^1 be back a» soon as possible." 

The Abb^ Amoux enjoyed his airing very much ; but in 
about half-an-hour he felt fatigued, and ^ey returned to the 
lunise. In the hall they found the countess's pretty maid, 
who made a low and reverent curtsey to the ^b^, saying, 
" Madame thinks, monsieur, that you would be more com- 
fortable- and have better air if you were in a larger room ; so 
she ordered me, while you were gone, to remove vour things 
to the chamber Monsieur de St. Medard used to nave." 

^^ The countess is most hind and considerate," replied the 
abb^; " and, though the room was a very ccmifortable one, I 
dare say the change will be beneficial to me. Which is the 
way, my child?" 

" This way, sir, this way," said the maid;Xand good Mon- 
sieur Amoux was soon led to his new chamber. 

WeaiT with the exertion of the day, the abb^ almost im- 
mediately retired to bed; and he remarked that during the 
evening his coffee was brought to him, and the arrangements 
of his room made, either by the countess's own somrette or 
tiie £uthM old servant of tne family, Joseph. 

In the mean time Jean Marais had not been inactive. No 
sooner had the abb^ quitted his chamber than he had entered 
it with some more clothes upon his arm — a precaution which 
perhaps he need not have taken, as he met no one by the 
way, and was screened from the bow of the archer by the 
angle of the corridor. Jean Marais, however, knew that the 
slightest neglect is sufficient to ruin a goodly enterprise ; and 
the eyes, ears, and understandings of me police in all coun- 
• tries except England being more active than those of other 
people, hexertamly had cause to apprehend that, if it were 
TOJSsible, hia nroccedinffs would be marked and discovered. 
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The archer at the door of the Count d'Artonne waa by no 
means the most obtuse of his class, and between hun and 
Jean Marais there was likely to be a keen encounter of wits 
before the one could deceive the other. He had not seen the 
valet enter ihe abba's room; but, before the latter had been 
there five minutes, the worthy guard^s ears caught a sound 
that he did not approve of, and he instantly opened the door 
of the counts chamber and looked in suspiciously. Monsieur 
d^Artonne was seated at a table writing; and, raising his head 
stendy, he asked, *' What do you want?" 

** I thouffht you called, sir," said the man. ' 

"No, laid not," answered the count, and the archer with- 
drew. 

But he was not satisfied, and walking round the angle to 
the door of the abba's room, he knocked with his knuckles 
for admission. There was no answer, and he thrust his head 
in. The room was quite vacant, the window open, and every- 
thing bearing so still and empty an aspect that the man was 
deceived, and returned to his post. 

No part of his proceedings, however, had been unmarked 
by Jean Marais: he had heard through the panel the brief 
conversation between the archer and the count; he had heard 
the abba's door open, and judged iiiih the utmost nicety 
what was passing in the soldier's mind. The moment the 
man was gone, he issued forth firom the closet in which he 
had ensconsed himself, and with a noiseless step quitted the 
room, crept along the passage, and held a brief conversation 
with the countess's pretty maid, whom he found in her mis- 
tress's ante-chamber ; for, fiill of the importance of his task, 
there was no place into which Jean Marais would not have 
entered in pursuit of his object. The maid and he by this 
time seemed to imderstand each other perfectly: their con- 
versation was carried on in whispers, and she appeared to 
agree most readily to all he said, ending with the assurance 
that she would do anytiiing he liked to tell her. 

" Well then, my dear Marie," he added, " the first thing 
to be done is to get the cofiee-grinder; go imder the window 
of the corridor, opposite to the count's door, and grind away 
with all your might, and with as much noise as ever you can 
make, for the next half-hour." 

" The coflee-roaster will be better," replied the girl, who 
seemed to have an intuitive perception of what Jean Marais 
wished to efiect; "for then he'll smell it as well as hear it. 
Besides, it squeaks, and the other does not." 

"Please yourself about that matter, Marie," answered 
Jean Marais: " only, make haste, and be ready to meet the 
abb^-as he comes back." , 

In a few minutes after, the urcht^r hftard «nnnfl« snniAwliftf 



' similar to those which had called his attention before. At 
first they seemed to proceed from the same quarter; but the 
next minute his notice was attracted by some fragrant odours 
coming through the window of the corridor near which he 
sat, and looking out he perceived a maid very busy roasting 
coffee. 

"Ah! that was what I heard," he said to himself; and, 
discovering that the maid was young and pretty, he opened 
a conversation with her in a low voice. 

Marie showed herself no way coy, but went on grinding 
and coquetting in a spirit that would have done honour to 
any of her race ; so that, if Adam forgot his duty for a wo- 
man and an apple, the exempt seemed on the high-road to 
do the same for a woman with some coffee-berries. In the 
mean while Jean Marais continued in the closet, to which he 
had gone back ; and when some time after he met his master, 
seeking the chamber of the Countess d*Artonne on his return 
from walking by the side of the abbess chair, Jean whispered: 
with a grin, "It is done!" 

"What?" said Francis de Langy. 

" Cutting the panel," replied Jean Marais, holding up a 
small steel saw and concealing it again immediately: "it is 
all sawn roimd but the eighth of an inch at each corner, and 
wants only the touch of a thumb to drive it into the count's 
room." 

" But will it not fall with a terrible noise?" asked Francis 
de Langy. 

"Ay, sir, it might," answered Jean Marais, " if I had not 
had as much foresight as Marshal Turenne. I screwed a 
brass peg into it before I began, so that I can hold it up with 
one hand while I push it in with the other. Everything 
being thus prepared, we must wait till to-morrow mornmg 
for the execution, and in the mean time I must incapacitate 
Master Peter for acting the spy any more. Pray, sir, where 
was it you walked to yesterday morning ?" 

" To the cottage of your friend's father, Antoine Bure," 
replied Francis de Langy, somewhat surprised at this abrupt 
question. 

" I wish you would ride there to-morrow morning," said 
Jean Marais, " and wait till you have a messenger from me. 
Tajie the count's best and strongest horse. Do you under- 
stand, sir?" 

"1 think 1 do," answered Francis de Langy. " But I will 
speak more with you afterwards, Jean ; I am now going to 
the countess." 

"Say not a word, sb," whispered Jean Marais, e^erly; 
"never tell a man's wife how he's going; to make his 
escape." 



" Why not?" asked his master. 

" Why, you have a thousand chances to one against you," 
said Jean Marais : " she may love him too much, she may 
love him too littie, and at adl events she is sure to wish to 
take leave of him ; and then you have fainting-fits, and hys- 
terics, and all that sort of thing : then he stays to see her re- 
cover, and she clings round his neck and sobs very loud ; and 
then the guard pokes in his head, the plot's discovered, the 
prisoner guarded ten times more strictly than ever, and those 
who were helping him to escape are locked up and punished. 
No : you may tell Mademoiselle Julie to-morrow morning, 
if you like ; and perhaps it would be as well if she were to 
ride with you." 

" But why, if I inform her, may I not inform the countess?" 
said Francis de Langy. 

" For half-a-dozen good reasons," answered Jean Marais : 
^^ first, Mademoiselle Julie is in love, and that always makes 
a woman a heroine as long as it lasts; then, in the next plaee, 
I am sure you would tell her whether I consented or not, and 
so there is no use in refiising. Besides, I tliink that if she 
goes with you it will cover your going, especially if you can 
get her to be very gay and cheerful this afternoon. But I 
will come to you in your own room about nine, sir, and we 
will talk about all the rest. I must beat Peter Neri to a jelly 
to-night, so I have some work before me." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" AVhat is this Julie tells me ?" asked the Coimtess d'Ar- 
tonne, raising her head as Francis entered the room. **0h, 
Francis! will you ever be able to efiect it?" 

" Hush! my dear madam," replied Francis de Langy; "we 
must not speak one syllable upon this subject. Remember 
that the least word overheard, the least agitation shown, 
would ruin everything. Suffice it that I have seen Monsieur 
d'Artonne, that I know his views and wishes, and that with 
the most devoted zeal and eagerness I am endeavouring to 
execute them." 

" But cannot I see him before he goes?" inquired Madiune 
d'Artonne. 

" Indeed," answered Francis de Langy, " I should think it 
better not. Could you, my dear madam, so command your- 
self, as in no degree to give way to your feelings ? Remem- 
ber upon how small a point his safety may depend, and then 
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judge whether any gratification of your affection for your 
husband ought to be put in competition with his safety." 

" I can command my feelings, and I will," replied Madame 
d'Artonne : "I should like much to see him, Francis; but, if 
it be indeed necessary, I will forego that satisfaction. I will 
do anything — everything — ^for his sake." 

" Well, then, my dear madam," replied the young gentle- 
man, " you must in the present instance trust entirely to me : 
if there be a possibility of your seeing Monsieur d'Artonne, 
you shall do it ; but tf not, you must take my word for it 
that his safety would be compromised by the attempt. In 
short," he added with a smile, *' you must spoil me for the 
next four-and-twenty hours, and so must Julie too ; for the 
first thing I hare to ask is, that she would take a long ride 
with me to-morrow morning." 

"Indeed!" said Madame d'Artonne with some surprise. 
^' But ought she to be absent long, Francis, with her father 
in such a situation?" 

" She must be absent, I am afiraid, several hours," replied 
Francis de Langy; "for, though I shall accompany her out 
on horseback, I shall have, I think, to return on foot." 

"Oh I I comprehend, I comprehend!" exclaimed Madame 
d'Artonne, while a glad smile brightened Julie's face. "Yes, 
Francis, yes ; we will trust to you for the time in everything." 

"Ay," said Julie, " and not only now, but always. It was 
my father's last comm^id to me to-day to look to him for 
protection and support, both for you and for myself, my dear 
mother ; and where else, indeed, could I look ?" 

"I>'Artonne mentioned something of the same kind to me 
also," replied the countess; "but I was agitated, and scarcely 
marked it — it was- so contradictory, too, of what he had said 
in the morning." 

" Yes, my dear mother," answered Julie ; " but do we not 
see here in Auvergne one single hour cover the brightest 
sunshine and the richest harvest with clouds and storms, ruin 
and desolation? Such has been my father's fate, dear 
mother." 

"And he is glad to take shelter, madam," said Francis de 
Langy, "even in an humble cottage. What I mean is, he 
is mlling now to receive assistance which this morning he 
might have despised." 

"Oh no, no, Francis!" cried Julie; "couple not such a 
word with your own name : never did he despise you in any 
way; he always loved and esteemed you, or he never would 
have promised you his daughter. It was but prejudice that 
interfered, and it has been scattered by the first touch ot 
misfortune. But tell us, Francis, what is to be done next 
What means have been taken for my father's escape i 



" I could explain them but imperfectly," replied Francis 
de Langy, " and I believe it will be better not to attempt to 
do so at all. They are in the hands of one to whose skill 
and zeal I can fiilly trust. I suspect that all is prepared, and 
that at an early hour to-morrow the count will be free. In 
the mean time I think it would be wise for us to affect a 
cheerful air, to assume that the charge is yain and ridiculous, 
and to make everything as far as possible resume its ordinary 
course." 

" I cannot, I cannot !" said the countess ; ** with my mind 
so full of deep anxiety, trembling every instant for what the 
next instant may bring forth, I cannot cover over the emo- 
tions of my heart by any veil thick enough to hide them. I 
fear, too, my bodily frame would give way. You, Julie, go 
with Francis, and do your best to make light of the matter. 
Your hearts are young and buoyant. I will remain here, 
and seek consolation and hope in prayer." 

"It is but, my dear madam," said Francis de Langy, 
'* that by our conduct to-night we may excite no suspicion 
on account of our conduct to-morrow. If we seem over- 
whelmed with sadness now, these archers, who, depend upon 
it, are watching us keenly, may think it extraormnary that 
Julie and I should ride out so soon." 

The Countess d'Artonne fully agreed in her young friend's 
views, and urged him to do everything to blind the eyes that 
were spying upon their proceedings. She even suggested 
that it would be better for Julie and her lover to walk out in 
the park that evening, and it was ultimately agreed that they 
should do so, though not immediately. After a protracted 
conversation, Francis descended with Julie to the dining- 
room, where they sat down together to the afternoon med, 
and endeavoured, even in the presence of the servants of 
the chateau, to appear as cheenul and unconcerned as pos- 
sible. 

They both remarked, that the men who waited upon them 
bore a different demeanour from that which they usually dis- 
played. It was not that they were inattentive, but the usual 
service of the table did not go so smoothly as was customary, 
in the well-ordered household of the Count d'Artonne. Julie 
attributed it, in her own mind, to the anxiety of attached do- 
mestics for a kind and amiable master; but Francis de Langy, 
who knew that the schemes of Jean Marais were likely to 
extend themselves to the lower branches of the establish- 
ment, could not help being apprehensive lest something 
should have gone wrong. At length, when the dessert was 
set upon the table, and with it some fine wine from an estate 
of the coimt in the neighbouring province, the young gentle- 
man directed old Joseph, who acted as sommelier^ to ask the 
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archer in the vestibule if he would not take a glass of the 
Burgundy. 

"That he will, sir, I dare say," replied Joseph, "for he 
did not seem much to relish the small wine at supper." 

The archer verified the servant's anticipations, and, as soon 
as he had received the invitation, entered the dining-room, 
with a low inclination to Julie, and a somewhat familiar nod 
to Francis de Langy. 

"Here," said Francis, filling his glass — "here is some- 
thing to drink to the speedy liberation of the count, my 
friend." 

" With all my heart, sir !" replied the man ; " though, if 
I had such Burgundy as this every day," he added, as he 
tasted it, "I should wish him to be long under surveillance.^^ 

*' I suppose that will not be the case," rejoined Francis de 
Langy in an inquiring tone ; " what do you think, my good 
friend?" 

The man grinned, as an intimation that he understood the 
yoimg gentleman's intention of drawing his opinion firom him 
unawares; but he replied good-humouredly, "I trust not, 
sir — ^I trust not : I dare say he has done nothing to deserve 
it, *and if so, he'll soon be free." 

" Well, then, Julie," said Francis, turning to his fair com- 
panion, " there can be no impropriety, I am sure, in your 
taking a walk out in the park, or a ride either." 

" Oh, pardie, no!" cried the archer, who was quite ready 
to take his part in the conversation; "no impropriety at all. 
No doubt, mademoiselle, it ^ill all go quite well with the 
count; and perhaps to-morrow the intendant will let him go 
free." 

"I trust so," replied Julie; "I trust so. Well, I will 
walk, Francis, if you like : I will not ride to-night — to-morrow, 
perhaps, if you are inclined." 

Francis de Langy expressed, very naturally, his willingness 
to do anything that she pleased; and the archer, having 
accepted another glass of the Burgundy, retired, suspecting 
nothing, notwithstanding his habits of suspicion, but quite 
prepared to see the two lovers go forth, on foot or horseback, 
at any time they thought fit. Julie went for a few minutes 
to visit her mother, and then returned, ready for the walk. 
They wandered out together into the park, going not very 
far, and keeping withm sight of the house. There were 
feelings of grief and anxiety, powerful and oppressive, in the 
bosom of each. Since the preceding day, when, standing at 
the outset of a journey which they were to run hand in hwid, 
all had seamed clear, bright, and distinct, as they gazed for- 
ward from the beginning of life through its long course, a 
dark, heavy cloud had fallen over the scene, hiding futurity^ 



altogether from their view, and giving nothing but the menace 
of sorrow and anxiety; and yet, reader, their conversation 
that night, their lonely walk in the calm evening, were per- 
haps sweeter to both than such a moment had ever been 
before. Deeper, stronger love seemed to take possession of 
their hearts in the hour of affliction and apprehension ; new 
bonds seemed to bind them to each other; higher emotions 
to spring up for their consolation and support. Have you 
ever, reader, seen two children, wandering forth upon a 
summer's day, caught by a thimder-storm in the midst of 
their light ramble? Whfen the sun was bright and the sky 
clear, did they not go hand in hand, plucking sweet flowers, 
or separating to chase the butterfly? But when the cloud 
burst, and the thunder roared, and the rain poured down 
amain, they clung to each other in their infant terror, and 
their little arms clasped the one to the other's breast: was 
it not so? It is so with those who truly love, in the storms 
and tempests of adversity. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

While Francis de Langy proceeded, as we have seen, to 
visit the Countess d'Artonne, Jean Marais went into his own 
room, and quietly and deliberately changed his garments. 
In so doing, however, it was to be remarked that he put on 
everything of the lightest quality that he possessed, and which 
might give him the freest use of his strong and active limbs. 

" This is not the pleasantest part of the whole afiair," he 
muttered to himself; " but, if I leave him an inch that's not 
black and blue, my name's not Jean Marais." 

When this was accomplished, he descended again from his 

f arret to the servants' dining -hall of the Chateau d'Artonne, 
nowing that the hour of their afternoon meal was approach- 
ing, and being well aware that, whatever confusion might reign 
in the house in consequence of the arrest of the count, the 
cook would take very good care to provide for the wants of 
himself and his fellow-servants. In the hall he found nobody 
but one of the archers and Mademoiselle Marie, the souhrette 
of the countess; and shortly after his appearance the worthy 
member of the mar^hauss^ took his departure, saying that 
he must go to relieve his companion up-stairs. 

"Now, Marie," said Jean, "remember what I told you: 
if ever there was a spice of coquetry in woman's nature, put 
it forth till you have set Master Neri and the archer by the 
ears." 
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' " But I may chance to make you jealous too," answered 
Marie, laughing. 

"Not a bit, not a bit," replied Jean Marais: "there is 
not a grain of the yellow earth of jealousy in all the clay of 
which I am made. If love won't bind a woman to a man, 
nothing else will, Marie^ so no philosopher was ever jealous 
in this world." 

"You a philosopher!" cried Marie. "Why, who ever 
heard of a valet-de-chambre being a philosopher?" 

" On my life, I believe they are the only true ones!" said 
Jean Marais. ' ' First they see, secondly they avoid, and thirdly 
they take advantage of, all the follies and vices of human 
nature. Oh! we are great men, we valets-de-chambre : the 
politician carries not in his portfolio one-half the secrets that 
we carry in our pomatum-pots." 

"And perhaps betray them as easily," replied Marie; 
" for I am sure we have an example in Peter Neri of what a 
rascal a valet can be." 

"He is an exception to our general virtues," said Jean 
Marais. "But here comes somebody, so mind your part, 
Marie." 

It proved to be one of the other female servants, however; 
and a few minutes passed ere the other archer, who had 
already obtained the advantage of a flirtation with the pretty 
souhrette out of the window, appeared, to carry it on in the 
hall. Marie followed her instructions with marvellous tacft 
and discretion. She brought the man to her side in a mo- 
ment, and kept up such a fire of 

Becks, and nods, and writhed smiles 

upon him, that, before Peter Neri joined the rest of the 
party, the unconscious archer was Mly convinced he had 
made a decided conquest, and was curling up his moustaches 
with an air of the most determined self-complacency. The 
valet's countenance instantly became -clouded; but he sat 
himself down to the table with a strong resolution to keep 
bis temper, which is generally a sign that it is likely to de- 
part, and such was certainly the case in the present instance. 
Good resolutions are very dangerous things, especially in 
particular circumstances; and, as usual with Peter Neri, 
they were soon ground to at(Hns under the irritation which 
he suffered. Four or five times he launched off some bitter 
sarcasm at the archer on the opposite side of the table, which 
caused the gallant gentleman to puff out his cheeks and blow 
with indignation; and at length, when he beheld Mane, m 
order to hear some sweet words which the other whispered, 
approach her soft cheek so near his lips as actually to brush ^ 
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his moustache, he could beax it no longer, and exclaimed 
aloud, " Coquine!" 

^ >' What gayest thou there, my friend?" cried the- archer, 
starting up. "Do you dare to apply such a term to any 
lady in my presence?" 

"Ay, tliat I do," replied Peter Neri, "and to yourself 
too." 

" Ventre bleu!" exclaimed the archer, hurling a horn cup 
that stood at his side in the face of Peter Neri, and cutting 
him under the eye. 

The valet was instantly springing across the table to take 
summary vengeance ; but at that moment Jean Marais caught 
him round the waist, exclaiming in a good-humoured tone, 
" You shall not disturb our tranquillity in this way, you foolj 
Tf ou are always quarrelling with somebody. It was with me 
the other day, and now it is with this good archer. I will 
put vou put of the hall if you are not quiet." 

The tone of superiority in which he ^oke but heaped 
coals upon the lire which was already blazing somewhat 
fiercely in Peter Neri's heart; and, as is usual in such cir- 
cumstances, he instantly turned upon the person who at- 
tempted to interfere, exclaiming, " Fool I do you call me fool? 
Put me out? It's more than two such as you could do." 

" I will soon show you that," repUed Jean Marais. "You 
are a fool, and a villain too!" and he pulled him backwards 
from the table. 

Peter Neri instantly struck a violent blow. at him, which 
Jean Marais parried with the greatest difficulty ; but in re- 
turn he knocked his adversary down with a fall that made 
the hall ring. Up he started, however, and the former com- 
bat, which had been stopped by the arrival of the Count 
d'Artonne, was now renewed with greater, fury than ever. 
But if Jean Marais had been more than a match fpr his 
adversary before, when they were both somewhat angry, he 
was vastly superior to him now, when he came prepared 
coolly and deliberately to provoke the afiray in whkh he 
was engaged, and take advantage of every fault or folly his 
opponent might commit. The battle was not ccmducted in 
the way it would have been in this peculiarly pugiH^tie 
country ; and many things were done on both sides which 
we, being a people famous for legislating even in our most 
trifling transactions, and having estabhshed a regular code 
for the peculiar regulation of blows and fisty-cuffs, might 
term imfair accordmg to our preconceive^ notions. The 
maids screamed and agitated themselves as usual ; the men* 
servants and the third archer, who hurried down from tlie 
vestibule above, in which he was keeping a kind of secondary 
^^ watch, would have interfered to part the combatants ; but 
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the one who had first given occasion for the fray called out 
loudly to let them alone, and explained to his companion that 
Peter Neri was an insolent scoundrel, very well deserving 
the drubbing that he was evidently receiving. The worthy 
archer, indeed, was not at all sorry that, on the present 
occasion, Jean Marais thought fit to act the part of a cudgel 
in chastising the man who had insulted him, and he was de- 
termined that no iniudicious mediation shoiild put a stop to 
the discipline. In tne mean time the two combatants closed 
together, swayed hither and thither, drove the crowd of 
domestics from side to side and comer to comer, knocked 
over the stools and bencjies, broke platters and dishes, fell, 
rolled over and rose again; but ,still it was evident to all — 
and, to the credit of the servants be it said, to the satisfaction 
of all — ^that Peter Neri was getting one of the most severe 
thrashings that, ever was received by any but an English 
prize-fighter. 

Though smarting from many a sharp blow, it was no light 
satisfaction to Jean Marais to feel, by the staggering weak- 
ness of his opponent, that he himself was arriving at the 
consummation which he aimed at, namely, that of giving him 
so terrible a beating as to incapacitate him for playing the 
spy during many a long day to come. The combat, however, 
was destined to end in a manner as satisfactory, though very 
different from that which he anticipated. Discovermg that 
he was overmatched, and that the struggle must soon end in 
his total discomfiture, if he trusted alone to his skill and his 
physical force, and blinded with rage and disappointment, 
Peter Neri drew back for a moment, and gazed round with 
his face covered with blood, and his eyes dazzled and hazy 
with the blows he had received. Every one who saw him 
imagined thc^, feeling himself vanquished, he was going to 
retreat from the strife ; and a mocking laugh ran round the 
hall, while Jean Marais, who was not as yet half satisfied, 
rushed forward to finish what he had so well begun. But 
the savage, stretching forth his hand to the supper-table 
which stood near, snatched up a large sharp-pointed knife, 
and darted upon Jean Marais with the spring of a tiger. 

The two archers, however, who had all their wits about 
them, threw themselves upon him at the same moment, and 
prevented him from cominitting the act which he intended. 
One of them, indeed, suffered for his interposition; for, 
finding himself caught and frustrated, the valet turned with 
the madness of rage upon those who held him, and, before 
he could be stopped, had inflicted a severe wound with the 
knife on the shoulder of the man who had first provoked his 
wrath. He was overpowered and thrown upon the grounc* 
the next instant; the knife was wrenched from Ins grasp 
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his arms were tied behind him with a course napkin; and 
while Jean Marais assisted the archer who had been hurt, 
and loaded him with extraordinary attentions and kindness, 
the other ran away to the vestibule, where he had left part 
of his paraphernalia, and returned with a pair of handcuffs, 
which were speedily adjusted to the wrists of Peter Neri. In 
this guise he was marched off bv the imwounded archer to 
one of the garrets, and there locKed in to meditate upon the 
result of his own conduct. 

When this was accomplished the soldier returned, and 
found all the servants congregated round his companion, 
whose coat had been stripped off, and the hurt carefully 
examined by Jean Marais. It was an unpleasant-looking 
cut, partly with the side, and partly with the point of the 
knife, and was bleeding a good deal; but Jean, with all the 
skill and gravity of a surgeon, probed the wound with Marie's 
silver bodkin, and declared that it would have no evil result, 
as the weapon had been stopped by the blade-bone. Some 
plasters were procured from the stores of the chateau; the 
blood was stanched, though not without difficulty; and the 
injured part was dressed m a very scientific manner. The 
unwounded archer then proposed to his companion to send 
off to Riom for another to relieve him; but to this the man 
strongly objected, saying it was a mere trifle — ^a nothing; 
that he could do his work as well as ever, and adding with a 
grin, " You know, Francois, I should lose my extra pay, asd 
all the little perquisites that are likely to fall in. No, no; 
let that fellow be kept locked up till the intendant comes to- 
morrow. If he gets out he will murder some of us." 

"That he will," cried Marie, " for he is as revengeflil as 
he is passionate. Go and wash your face and han£^ Jean 
Marais, for you are all over blood; and I am sure I can 
never eat my supper if you sit opposite me such a figure. 
Dear me! this has frightened me out of my wits and given 
me the v^ours." 

Jean Marais did as he was told ; and when he returned, 
though still bearing some marks of his combat about him, he 
was received by all with hearty congratulations; the arch^ 
whose battle he had fought shaking him heartily by the 
hand, and declaring he was a fine brave fellow, well worthy 
of belonging to the mar^haussee. He even offered to pro- 
cure him a situation in that honourable corps; but Jean 
Marais, whose inclinations had a very opposite tendency, de- 
clined the distinction, sajring that he could not thmk of 
leaving his young master. Jlie supper went by in great 
good-humour, though it may be remarked that Marie was a 
little more coy towards her friend the archer than she had 
been before the fracas which had taken place. Both she and 
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Jean Marais took great care, indeed, to prevent its being ap- 
parent that there was any particular commnnication between 
them; and the evening passed over, as far as the servants 
and the marechaussee were concerned, as if no plans, plots^ 
or contrivances were going on in the Chateau d'Artonne. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

"In the name of fortune! Jean Marais," asked Francis de 
Langy, ** how have you got your face so disfigured?" 

"Chances of war I chances of war, sir!" replied Jean 
Marais, who had hurried to his master's dressing-room as 
soon as he saw him return from his walk with Julie. " When 
a man makes up his mind to thtash another, he must always 
make up his mind to be a little thrashed himself; but every- 
thing went better than I expected. In the midst of the 
ekirmish, that vagabond Italian cut-throat gave one of the 
archers a slash in the shoulder, which, by the time to-mor- 
row comes, will give him something to think of; and in the 
mean time Master Peter is accommodated in a lodging with 
locked doors and handcuffs on his hands — though I had put 
tolerable handcuffs on him too before they clasped his wrists 
in cold iron; and if I do not much mistake, he will find some 
difficulty in getting out of his bed when he is called to-mor- 
row. I declare, sir, every blow I planted was adapted to its 
particular purpose with the most considerate forethought; 
not a movement did I make without reflection. As he might 
be inclined to use his eyes, I gave him a knock on each which 
will somewhat trouble nis vision; and then, as for his tongue, 
which he might be disposed to use for evil purposes, not 
being able exactly to get at it, I determined to shatter the 
box in which he kept it. Three of his teeth are now upon 
the hall-floor. But I never saw a jaw so hard to break in 
all my life ; it must be of the same stuff as that with which 
Samson killed the Philistines, for it cut my knuckles to the 
bone, and they are not covered with paduasoy either. But, 
to speak of more important afikirs, sir: I am very glad you 
took Mademoiselle Julie out for a walk — it was the very 
thing we could desire ; and now they will have no suspicion 
when you go out to ride to-morrow." 

"I did it on purpose," replied Francis de Langy; "and 
we had one of the archers into the sa/fe-a-maw^rer, too, that 
he might see we took the count's imprisonment hghtly. 

" Capital! capital!" cried Jean Marais: " why, on my hfe. 
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sir, you are improving; you will soon be quite affranchi^ as 
our good friends the jail-birds call it in their argot — ^I mean, 
up to every rtise. But I gu^ss from what you say that you 
have told Mademoiselle Julie." 

"I did so," replied Francis de Langy, " when I was gmng 
out with the abbe; and, what perhaps you may not l3:e so 
well, before I came back she had told the countess." 

"That's a pity, that's a pity," said Jean Marais: "how- 
ever, what is done can't be undone, and we must make 
the best of it. Do you think she will be able to command 
herself?" 

" I trust she will," replied the young gentleman ; " but she 
is most anxious to see her husband before he goes. Can it 
be permitted, Jean?" 

"Oh I it can be done, sir; but — " replied Jean Marais 
with a very doubtftil shake of the head. " Yet, after all," 
he continued, " it will be better to let her do it; if we don't, 
she'll fret, and very likely do more harm in her vexation 
than if we consented. The archers will let her in for half- 
an-hour to-morrow morning according to their orders, and 
we must make her prepare Monsieur d'Artonne to take im- 
mediate advantage of the opportunity for escape. I will 
have everything ready to disguise him as the abb^ ; he must 
have a complete dress underneath, with sword, pistols, and 
what not; you must load yourself with all the money you 
can find, and have it prepared to give to him at the Hugue- 
not's cottage; then, mounted on a strong horse, burdened 
with nothing but himself and louis-d'ors, if he do not speedily 
find his way out of this generality, it must be his own or 
fortune's fault." 

"Dressed as the abbd?" said Francis de Langy thought- 
fully: " a fear has two or three times come across my mind, 
Jean Marais, that your scheme will fail there. Do you not 
think it would be better to dress him as one of the servants?" 

"Bah I master mine," answered Jean Marais, "you are 
little aware what stuff archers are made of. There is not a 
servant in the house, or in the stables, whose face, figure, 
and look they don't know as well as their own child's. The 
abbe is the onlv one in the place that they are not thoroughly 
acquainted witn : him they have seen once, and then they 
could make nothing of him but that it was an old man in a 
black gown, with bandages on his head and face. They don't 
even know that he has changed his room; nor do any of the 
servants but Marie and old Joseph, for we have kept him 
boxed up there with none but those two to wait upon him." 

" Have you let them into your confidence, then?" asked 
Francis de Langy. 

"Not altogether," answered Jean Marais: "they know 
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something is going on; they rfte quite willing to do what I 
tell them to the letter — and nothing more, which is better 
still : so you, sir, go and make your arrangements with Ma- 
dame d'Artonne ; get together all the money that you can, 
and leave the rest to me." 

"I have got two hundred louis here," said Francis de 
Langy; "I shall not need more than fifty till I get back to 
Paris, and the count can have the rest." 

"That is right, sir; that is right," said Jean Marais; "a 
free heart becomes the young : so says the proverb, and I 
would add — ^the old, too. Doubtless, your assistance may 
not come amiss, for I should not suppose the count kept 
much money here in the chateau, and to send to Clermont 
or Kiom is out of the question. I have but two diflSiculties," 
continued Jean Marais, after a moment's thought, " and I do 
not like to leave them to chance, for a neat artificer is not 
pleased to see any part of his work incomplete. First, how 
are we to account for the chair coming home empty after the 
abbe's airing to-morrow, or else how are we to get a new 
abb^ to fill it? and, secondly, how are we to account for your 
returning home on foot when you go away on horseback? for 
you see, monsieur, we mustn't be content alone with getting 
^the count ofi^, but if possible we must prevent these gentry 
from knowing how he made his escape." 

"Oh! I fear not for my part," said Francis de Langy; 
" they could but imprison me for a short period." 

"No very pleasant thing either," rejoined the valet; "but 
that is not the only evil. For the count's own sake we must 
conceal the means of his escape ; for if they find out the way 
he went, they \vill not be long in finding out the way to fol- 
low. Pray make the countess and Mademoiselle JuHe think 
of that ; and remember, it is as necessary to be secret after- 
wards as before. In the mean time I will devise some means 
of stopping these two gaps, and let you know to-morrow 
when I have slept over it." 

Thus ended their conference for the time, and Francis de 
Langy proceeded to the apartment of the Countess d'Ar- 
tonne, whom he found alone ; but Julie soon joined them, and 
a long conversation took place, deeply interesting to all. The 
probability of her husband's escape, and the prospect of see- 
ing him before he set out, seemed to give new life and energy 
to the countess. She assured Francis de Langy that she 
would use the firmest and most resolute control over her 
feelings, and guard every word and look, to prevent any part 
of her demeanour from betraying the important secret en- 
trusted to her keeninfir. C^mr^t 
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"I am not so weak, Francis," she said, **but that i can 
take my share in aidmg my husband's deliverance, and bend 



every other thought to that great object. But now let us 
see what money we can gather together. D'Artonne luckily 
gave me this morning the key of his scrutoire ; I know the 
private drawer where he puts the gold; and I am sure that, 
while searching for papers, they did not find it out." 

The amount of nearly four hundred louis remained in the 
usual place. Madame d'Ar tonne and Julie contributed all 
they had ; Francis de Langy added his share, which was re- 
ceived as frankly as it was offered; and after passing two or 
three hours together, in one of those eager conferences upon 
points of deep and heartfelt interest to all, which draw those 
who take part therein far closer to each other than any of 
the ordinary relations of life, the little party separated and 
retired, though we cannot say it was to rest. Certainty 
slumbers, be it certainty of happiness or of woe : it is Doubt 
that wakes and watches, and that sad guard sat at the pillow 
of each. 

Early on the ensuing morning the whole household of the 
Chateau d'Artonne was once more on foot, and Jean Marws 
was soon by his master's side. 

"None of us must hold long conferences together, sir," 
he said, " so listen while I dress you. We have each our 
part to play. Let Madame d'Artonne see the count for the 
half-hour allowed her, as soon as she has taken her chocolate. 
Let her tell him what we have arranged, and ask him to get 
himself completely ready, when the clock of the chateau 
strikes eleven, to cast on the soutane^ hat, and bandages of 
the abbe; for at that hour precisely I will remove the panel, 
having found out when the archer-^ will be changed, so that 
there will be none of them coming along the passage ; and I 
have made arrangements for amusing the gentleman who 
will be there. He must have everything, then, that he wants 
to take with him, ready about him. Madame d'Artonne 
must wish him good-bye, neither too gaily nor too sadly. 
When she is gone, mademoiselle had better go to him ; f<MP, 
though she will meet him again afterwards, it will not look 
natural to go out without seeing her father. After that you 
can visit him, if they will let you; and surely the parts that 
you have all to play are not very difficult. You have only 
to act just as if no escape had been thought of; I will do all 
the rest. You and mademoiselle then set off upon your ride, 
wait at the Huguenot's cottage till he comes to you, and, if 
you can hire or borrow a horse at any of the villages, do it 
by all meiuis. If not, let Mademoiselle d'Artonne come 
across the park by herself, and you creep round so as not to 
be remarked." 

" Had I not better give the money to Monsieur d'Artonne 
when I see him in his room?" asked Francis de Langy. 



" No, no, sir," replied Jean Marais somewhat impatiently: 
" he has got many a mile to go on foot, and it would but 
embarrass him till he gets his horse. You must, sir, do ex- 
actly as I tell you, or you will spoil all." 

Francis de Langy promised to be tractable ; and indeed the 
judgment which Jean Marais displayed in constructing all his 
plans, and adapting one part to another, convinced him that 
it would be better to leave the whole to his direction, without 
attempting to improve upon schemes already well considered. 
Various other minor points were settled in a few minutes ; 
and the proposed arrangements, having been communicated 
to Madame d'Artonne and Julie, were shortly after put in 
execution. Towards nine o'clock the coimtess proceeded to 
the door of her husband's room, aad asked adnussion of the 
archer. 

'' I don't know," said the man; " it was my comrade who 
had the orders, and I thought it was only yesterday you were 
to be admitted." 

Madame d'Artonne remonstrated in a tone of distress and 
mortification, which touched even the heart of an archer, 
supposed in general to be somewhat harder than the nether 
millstone. 

" Well, well," he replied, " you can call him up to answer 
for himself; he is but in the vestibule." 

Madame d'Artonne did as he suggested; the answer of the 
other archer was favourable, and the door was opened to give 
her admittance to her husband. The limited half-hour soon 
passed ; and when the guard summoned her forth she came 
readily, saying, "Adieu then for the present; I will tell him 
what you say." 

She had evidently been weeping ; but the guard thought that 
so natural that it excited less attention than if she had come 
away without any signs of emotion. Julie next applied for 
admission, and no difficulty was made either in regard to her 
or Francis de Langy. When she took leave of her father, 
the count said aloud, " Oh! go by all means, Julie, if you 
like ; there cannot be the shghtest objection : the intendant 
will most likely stay some time when JEie comes, and you will 
be back before anything is decided." 

Francis de Langy did not remain the fiill half-hour ; and 
as he opened the door to depart, the archer heard the count 
call after him, " Give my best regards to the abbe, and tell 
him that I rejoice to hear he is so much better, but he must 
not fetigue himself too much at first." 

We need not tell the reader that the count was acting a 
part, and that the words he uttered, as so frequently happens 
even' in the ordinary communication of man with man, were 
words uttered for effect. Were we to sift the conversat^o: 
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that we daily hear, how much truth, I wonder, should i^i 
find? How muck would he positively false? how much in- 
directly so? how much would he a lie told? how much a lie 
implied? how much a lie acted? for in this ahode of deceit, 
our looks, our tones, our gestures are as often principals as. 
accessories in the crime. 

The archer had no key to the cipher, and therefore, al- 
though his trade was suspicion, he paid no great attention to 
the natural words which he heard, and in a few minutes a^fter 
the sound of horses' feet caught his ear. Putting his head 
out of the window, he gazed forth upon the terrace, and saw 
Francis de Langy and Julie d'Artonne riding slowly away. 
Then, resinning his seat, he amused himself with ruhbing 
some spots off his musket, till the time came for him to be 
relieved, when he went down into the vestibule, while the 
man who had been wounded by Peter Neri took his place, 
above. The latter had not been long at the count's door be- 
fore the sound of the coffee-roaster was again heard, and the 
fragrant smell rose up to the window. 

"Ha, ha!" said the amorous archer; "I woiider if they 
roast coffee in this house every day, or whether la belle Maine 
wants another quiet chat with me from the window?" and 
leaning out, he gave the pretty souhrette a hon jour, the an- 
swer to which was accompanied by a gay and pleasant glance 
of a pretty black eye. 

Oh! if people would but be warned by the example of 
Samson, young men and old, strong men and weak would not 
so often hear the cry of "The Philistines are upon thee;" 
and in the present instance \)y attending to it the archer 
might have escaped dismissal from the force of the mare- 
chaussee. While he pursued his flirtation, the ^ard below 
sought entertainment the best way he could. He threw out 
a handful of peas, of which he foimd a flower-pot full in the 
vestibule, to some pigeons, which came strutting about upon 
the terrace, and seemed looking for some accustomed hand 
to feed them. He then admired their glossy changirig- 
coloured necks, their pink feet, and carnation eyes; he 
thought them very pretty birds indeed; and if ever idyls had 
proceeded from the mardchaussee, the archer might have 
become poetical upon pigeons, or written as good pastorals as 
anybody. 

In two or three minutes, however, the pigeons and his 
poetry were put to flight by old Joseph wheeling up the ' 
countess's rolling-chair, in which the abbd had gone out the 
day before. The good servant did not seem to have a very 
well-contented countenance ; and, passing the archer in the 
vestibule, he hallooed' down one of the passages, " Jeanl 
^ Jean! Jean Marais ! I wish you would draw Monsieur I'Ahbd. 



I am an old man and you are a young one, and it makes my 
arms ache." 

" Oh ! I will draw him," exclaimed the voice of Jean Ma- 
rias from the end of the passage. ^^ Is the chair there ?" 

Joseph replied that it was; and, saying that he would call 
the abb^, the valet crossed the vestinule and mounted the 
stairs, \dule his companion retreated on the other side. 
When about two minutes had elapsed, a slow and heavy foot 
was heard coming down; and leaning feebly upon the arm 
of Jean Marais, appeared the form of an old and somewhat 
decrepit man, with plasters upon his face and bandages round 
bis head, making themselves very evident from under a 
black silk nightcap, which was surmounted by a large three- 
cornered hat. Tne archer rose and bowed to the abbe; but 
the good old man was seized with a fit of coughing, and only 
acknowledged his civility by a sign of salutation, putting his 
hand into his pocket at the same time, and drawu^ forth a 
handkerchief, with which he wiped his mouth. Tottering 
feebly on to the door, he approached the side of the chair ; 
and the good-natured archer, seeing him so weak, stepped 
forward, to the consternation of Jean Marais, in order to 
give him support by taking his left arm. 

" Have a care! have a caret" cried the valet in a voice of 
great apprehension; "that's the side where his arm was 
broken;" and, interposing suddenly between the abbe and 
the archer, he set his heel upon the toe of the latter with a 
vigour that nearly crushed it off. The guard danced, and 
swore most profanely; and Jean Marais, appearing horrified 
at what he had done, caught him by the two elbows with an 
air of- vast concern, exclaiming, "^^, mon cherl I beg you 
ten thousand pardons; how could I be so clumsy? I hope I 
have not hurt you much." 

The archer set his teeth hard together to master the pain, 
leant upon the friendly valet for a moment, and then hobbled 
back into the house, seeing in the mean, time that the abbd 
had comfortably seated himself in the chair, and replying, 
" It's nothing, it's nothing; it will soon be off. Sacre ^ieP^ 

Jean Marais looked after him with a glance inexpressibly 
comic; and then, taking the long hai^dle of the chair, he 
began to draw the abbe slowly along. 

As they passed the spot where Marie was roasting the 
coffee, the girl got up and made a low curtsev to the abbe, 
looking as demure as if he had been her fatner confessor; 
while he inclined his head, saying, " Bon jour ^ ma file V and 
was pulled on by the stout arms of Francis de Langy's valet. 

When they had proceeded a little farther, Jean quickened 
his pace; and as soon as the trees concealed from them the 
chateau, he broke mto a trot, till they reached a spot at tUe 



fkrther extremity of the park, where a gate led out upon the 
mountain. At that door appeared, somewhat panting and 
out of breath, no other than old Joseph himself, with a mar's 
grey gown over his arm; and forth from the chair sprang 
the pretended Abb4 Amoux, rapidly begmning to divest 
himself of the garments in winch he was disguised. As fkst 
as he pulled them off, old Joseph put them on, and the whole 
process was completed without the exchange of a word. 
Joseph made a better representative of the Abb^ Amoux 
than the count had done; and Monsieur d'Artomie, when 
the cowl was drawn over his head — ^for doing which there 
was a good excuse in the heat of a summer's day — ^passed 
veiy well as a stout friar. 

Master and servant stood and gazed at each other for a 
single moment in silence, and then ihe count stretched fi>rth 
his hand, grasping that of old Joseph with kindly warmth. 
" Joseph," he said, " I need not tell you to stay by your 
mistress whatever happens. She may be the object of 
persecution, as I shomd have been if I had remained, be- 
cause " 

^^ Because you choose to give your daughter to an honest 
man, and not to a scoundrel," added Jean Mands. 

Thie count started. "How do you know that?" he ex- 
claimed. 

** Oh, sir, half the wisdom in the world is guess-work," 
answered Jean Marais; "and one could see the intendant's 
manoeuvres, notwithstanding all his quiet looks. — ^But we 
must not talk, Monsieur, le Oomte; the sooner you are 
through that door the better." 

"Well, well," said the count; "only remember, I charge 
bot^ my wife and daughter never to yield to the schemes of 
that man, let them produce what they will. Adieu, Jean 
Marais! perhaps the dxy may come for me to thank and re- 
ward you properly. In the mean time " 

"Bah, Monsieuc le Comte!" cried Jean Marais. "You 
set me free; I set you free; the account is squared. When 
next we meet we will begin a new one. But, pray go I" — ^and 
pushing open the door, he saw Monsieur d'Artonne pass 
through, and closed it upon him. 

The count walked forward two or three hundred yards, 
then climbed a little rocky bank, and looked back. He could 
see the chimneys and the tall roofs of the Chateau d'Artonne, 
the multitude of weathercocks flickering in the wind, and 
part of the window which lighted the chamber of his boyhood. 
There are moments and circumstances in which the whole 
events of our past life, the emotions, the thoughts, the hopes, 
the Ibars, rise up like spectres from the tomb of the past, 
and stand before us, pale and thin, but distinct and tangible 
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— a crowd of things long forgotten, but soon reawakened at 
the call of Memory, and each having a yoice full of melan- 
choly tenderness. It was one of those moments with the 
Count d'Artonne : forty years passed before him as he stood 
there and gazed, with their joys and their sorrows, their 
animosities and affections, the games of childhood, the sports 
of youth, the love of manhood, and the parent's thrilling 
hopes — ^wil^ words, and looks, and tokens that were gone, 
he thought, for ever. A tear rose in his eye, and dashing it 
away, he cast memory behind him with a sigh, and strode on 
upon the fbrward pam. 

In tiie mean while the old servant took his place in the 
chair, and Jean Marais drew it back agun down the lull. 
They stopped bef^ the chateau; and both looked round, 
witb a somewhat ei^a: and anxious glance, to see if any 
faga& of bustle smd confusion were there, to indicate that the 
count's escape lutd been discoveiied. All wa« quiet and calm ; 
Hie archer was still sittihg in the vestibule, pitching peas, 
one at a time, out of a Mde window to a pigeon, which seemed 
to enter into the spirit of tiie joke, and stood upon tiptoe, 
mQi outstretohedi neck, lookine for another. The pretended 
abb^ passed- across &e hall wi-m steps really feeble and shak- 
ing, while Jean Mands aided him to liie top of the staurs 
wSh a firm hiand, and a sort of triumphant scorn at the 
arches he had outwitted. To put the miishing touch to the 
pictQ]:«t, however, he descended again io the vestibule, and 
called out along the lower passage, "Joseph! Jose})h! 
Where is the old fellow? I have dragged that thing for him 
long enoiigh; I am not going to pull it round to the stables. 
Jos^hl t^^seph!'' 

" Coming! coming!" cried the voice of Joseph, from tiie 
back-stairs, and presently he came, hurrying along the pas- 
sage. " You should not make such a noise, Jean Marais;, 
when my mistrera is so anxious." 

They had both nearly laughed at the farce they were play- 
ing; but, repressing the smile, Joseph took the diabr fmd 
drew it away. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



Julie d^Artokke and Francis de Latgy rode on, at first 
quick and impetuously, but then slow and calmly, as they 
came within a mile or two of the Huguenot^s cottage, and 
knew that they would have to wait some lime ere they could 
even guess whether the count^s escape had been effected or 
not. Their conversation was like the pace at which they 
went, first eager and hurried, then tranquil and slow; bu^ 
reader, it was not sad: it woiild have required more years, 
and more experience and anguish, to make them sad; not 
the sudden disappointment of some ^^ected joys, but the 
slow, wearing disappointment of all the fond anticij^ions of 
the heart — of the confidence of youth — of the trust m friend- 
ship, in zeal, in honour-H>f the warm afiections— -of the bright 
hopes of mortal life's enjoyments — of tranquillity — of peace, 
of all — all those dreams, in short, which man fondly, foolishly 
sets his heart upon on lius side of the grave. 

As it was, there was a storm around them; but to the bold 
-heart of undaunted youth the lightnings are but the fireworks 
^f the sky, the thunder is but l£e deep bass notes of nature^s 
mighty music; and there is a joy — a wild, eager, enthusiastic 
joy — ^in facing the tempest and sporting amidst the crash ^f 
elements. Though we may prefer the sunshine, yet we can 
find pleasures in the storm; for you^, happy youth, is the 
true bee which can extract sweets firom all thJugs. 

''Alas, Francis 1" said JuHe d'Artonne, asthey checked 
their horses into a slower pace, " what changes have hajt- 
pened since first we metl Before that afternoon my life had 
seemed to pass away like a summer morning; I can hardly 
recollect ever having shed a tear or felt an apprehension^ 
We Were all so happy and so cidm! Day after day went by 
without a difierence, and I thought that the whole of exis- 
tence was to be the same. But firom tiiat time to this there 
has been scarcely an hour which has not brought forth some- - 
thing new — some great delight, such as I never knew before, 
some terror, or some sorrow." 

" And would you go back again, Julie?" asked Francis de 

Langy; "would you wish that the last three months could 

be done away, and that you were the calm, happy girl you 

were before I came hither?" ^^^ byGoo^ 

. " Oh, no!" replied Julie, " I cannot wish it, though per- 

^ haps I ought, for the sake of others rather than myself; but 
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yet I could never do away -all the feelings that I have now; 
and if I could restore all else to the same state, I am sure my 
own mind would have a want, a longing for thoughts and 
sensations which did not exist in those times. I do not know 
how it is, Francis, but I regard most things now very dif- 
ferently: everything that I see, everything that I hear, seems 
to appear in another li^ht, just as the mountains, the rocks, 
and the trees^ look ^uite different in the morning, at mid- 
day, and in the evemng." 

"I feel it too, dear Julie," replied Francis, stretching out his 
hand to her; " I feel it too, and the new heht is love; but I 
would not part with that light, Juhe, either for the calm 
sunshine of former days or for the brightest lustre that for- 
tune can give." 

Julie looked down for a moment, the colour somewhat 
heightened in her cheek. *' Nor I," she murmured in a low 
tone; "nor I. And yet, Francis," she added, "mainr ter- 
rible changes have happened, too. I wonder what will come 
inext." 

" I care not, Julie," replied Francis de Langy. " So that 
you are mine, and I am always with you, to protect, to 
cherish, to support you, I cannot think that there can be any 
situation in life which would not have its happiness for us. 
Indeed, Julie, indeed there seems to me a stranee sort of 
satisfaction, which I cannot account for, in having me oppor- 
tunity of loving so dearly as I love you amidst dangers, 
difficulties, and anxieties. When I thought I should lose 
you, then all was dark and terrible indeed; but now that 
you are mine, certainly mine, that blessing seems to be doubly 
&weet from its contrast with all that is taking place around 
us.. Come what may, our mutual affection shall guard us 
against sorrows such as others feel, and out of the difficulties 
and dangers that surround us we shall gather materials for 
happiness, as I have heard my uncle say that the inhabi- 
tants of the frozen zone render their warm cabins impervious 
to the cold wintry blast by covering them thickly with the 
snow itself." 

So reasons youth. Ay, reader, and it reasons justly, too ; 
for those who have known what it is to have loved truly and 
well, will recollect that, under the touch of sorrow — ^which 
every one is destined to feel more or less — ^the tender and 
the true affection has burned out with brighter lustre from 
the dark things that surrounded it. All ordinary stones we 
back with tinsel; we set the diamond upon black: the lighter 
affections may gleam with borrowed rays from the glittenng 
things of prosperity; true love, the beacon of life, shines 
most briUiantly in the darkest night. Julie, too, J^" tnat it 
was so; and with such words and anticipations of the tuture^ 
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saihering fimmesB £rom each otiier, ^y irade on, till at 
lengdi thej readied the place of their lendesvoiu, and these 
diamounted to aewait 1^ coming of the count. They were 
somewhat embomissed, indeed, as to whether th^ shoi^ 
■approach the cottage or not; fiir Francis de Langy feared to 
Tws. the secret of me coimt^s e8ciq>e, and the direction which 
he took, with any one; and he felt inclined to wait at the 
end of the little lake, where the count miffht mount his horse 
wi^out being absolutely recognised. The warning of Jean 
Marais, howeyer, riot to deyiate in any^respect from 1^ plan 
arranged, came back to his mind; and he was still hedtt^ng 
how to act, when the matter was in some degree decided for 
him by the old peasant, Antmne Bore, coming out of his 
cotti^e and walking round to meet them. 

^' Good morning, sir," said the burner in « graye tone ; 
^' good morning, mademokelle. Had yon not better put 1^ 
horses up in my cow-shed?" 

; Julie looked at Francis de Langy, and after a momenta 
hesitation he replied, " I think we will; but we will not mv 
Mddle them, nor take the bits out lof 'tiieir .mouths, for we 
fidiall «>Qn be. going." 

^^ I had better ^r^e them a little com;" iBJoined tiie old 
man in a peculiar tone, ^ or some bkd!: bx«ad; HbeymSL be 
all the fresher for it byand^hy." 

^^ Oh, they will not need it, I dare aay," ndlied FrawaiBde 
Langy with a careless air; '^ their day'swok will notbe a 
hard one." 

'^Perhaps it may, sir," replied the man: ^when wevetont 
to ride, we neyer can teU how for we mi^itaye to go. Hfy 
smi was down sit the chateau Hast night," he; continued, ^and 
I was sorry to Imarthe news." 

FrsneiB de Langy judged from these wmrds that Jesnlia- 
rus had made a confidant. of Antoine Bure; but theeyents 
of the last fow days had taught thim caution, and befoore he 
held any further.conyersation upon ithe subject of his present 
business, he adced, " When was your son thcro?" 

" About three o'clock," replied the Hu^enot; and as ^lat 
was long before Jean Marais had settled his plan, Francis 
saw that his suspicion must be incorrect. 

The next words of the old peasant, howeyer, pcuzled him 
still -more. "If you and mademoiselle," he saio, "will tolee 
two of our rods and lines, you may catch some good trout in 
the lake. If ai^ one passes, he will make noobseryation, 
and from the for end there you can look down the yall^. 
Then, when you judge that either or both of the horses will 
be wanted, hold up your hand so, and I will put the bits in 
their mouths in a mdmaDt. In the mean time let rtiiem 
^ feed." 
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^^ Only one \dU be wanted in haste,^^ replied Exmieai de 
Langy, seeing evidently that, Irom whatever source the man^s 
suspicions arose, it would be Tain to try to deeexre him, even 
before the arrival of the count. He accordingly gave him 
the bridles of the horses, and, following him to the stable, 
found there, besides the yoke of ooEen wim which he ploughed, 
a tolerably good horse of the country, small, but strong. 

The fisbi^-lines, and two long white wands which served 
for rods, were speedilv procured from ibe cottage ; and, 
going down to the farther end of the lake, Francis cast the 
hooks unbaited into the water, and commenced his watch 
with Julie. Such an occupation naturallv led their conver- 
sation to the fate and future fortunes of the count. 

^^ How shall we hear of him, how shall we see him, here- 
after?" said Julie, when they had spoken upon this matter 
iar same momeiuts. 

"He will find the means, I irust," replied fVancss de 
Lan^. "He will always know where to hear of or to com- 
Aunieate with you; though, of course, fivr some time his own 
j^ace of residence must he kept a secret. However, dear 
JuUe, I hope his absence will not.be long, £6r he seems con- 
fident of obtaining a pardon from the king." 

Julie shook her head sadly, "^e did not seem confident 
with me, Francis," she answered: "he thou^ of goh^ to 
Engkmd, and talked of our having to fi>llow him thither." 

"Well," replied Francis de Lai^y; "cme country is as 
good to us as another, Julie. Though England be but a dull 
and dreary land, with little of the dear air and bright sun- 
shine of our dear France, yet I have heard my unde say that 
there is a great deal of good amongst the people; and wher- 
ever you are I shall find sunshine." 

" And can you consent to abandon your country for me, 
Francis?" asked Julie. " But what will your parents say?" 

Francis shook his head with a sad smile. " You fiMrget, 
Julie," he answered: "they deny that I have any parents, 
for they wish to take fi:t)m me those whom I have ever looked 
upon as such, and I will never acknowledge any others. It 
is strange, Julie, that in one day such misfortunes should fall 
both upon you and me." 

" I trust it shows that we are destined to comfort one an- 
other, Francis," replied Julie d'Artonne. " But do you not 
think my &ther is long in coming?" 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed Francis de Langy: "you must re- 
collect we set out before him, and rode fast a part of the 
way." 

Another half-hour passed, and yet the count did not ap- 
pear ; another, and Fraacis de Langy himself began to grow 
ineasy. At the end of two hours both Juhe and himself^ 
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almost gave way to despair. At length, however, they saw 
somethi^ moving on the side of the hill, high up, just where 
the jzreen turf was broken by some craggy rocks. It was 
the first living creature, except the old Huffuenot, who had 
once or twice looked out of the stable, whicn they had seen 
since they commenced their watch. 

"What is that?" asked Julie, pointing to it. 

" I have remarked it for some time," said* Francis. " I 
think it is a man; but yet There are two men, I be- 
lieve." 

"Yes, yes!" cried Julie, "there are two men. See! one 
of them comes partly down the hill. It cannot be my father; 
he would be alone." 

As she spoke, one of them descended about a hundred 
yards, then paused and gazed around him. The moment 
after, he seemed to make a signal, and the other followed. 
After halting for a short space of time, the person who had 
at first remamed above began to descend; and when he had 
gazed a little longer, Francis de Langy said, " It must be 
your fitther, Julie, he comes so cautiously." As he spoke, he 
made the sign to the old Huguenot to put the bit in the 
horse's mouu. 

"It is not like my father," remarked Julie, watching the 
figure as it descended towards the path. 

" He is probably disguised," replied her lover; " for in the 
neighbourhood of the park he would be very likely to meet 
people who might reco^se him. This looks like a monk, 
but yet I thii^ you will find it is the count. See! he is 
cominff straight towards us." 

With a quick step the pretended friar came on, but still 
Julie did not dare to give way to the feelings of her heart. 
The moment after, however, he threw the cowl back from 
liis head; and darting forward she cast herself upon her 
father's bosom, and wept with a heart relieved. The count 

Eressed her in his arms, and for an instant he too yielded to 
is emotions and their tears mingled together. 
"Come, my dear sir; come," said Francis de Langy, taking 
the hand the count held out to him: " I shall not think you 
safe till I see you on your horse's back." 

" Yes, yes !" cried Julie, unclasping her arms and leading' 
him on by the hand. 

" Thank you, Francis! thank you!" replied the count em- * 
phatically, as they walked on with a hurried pace. " Misfor-; 
tune, they say, tries our friends. Oh! may I ever find S(> ■ 
many come out bright firom that trial as I have done thfe = 
day ! A young man on the hill there," he continued, " watch- 
ing for me, it seems — though by whose orders I know not — - 
^ has saved me from the greatest danger that I have yet met 
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vlth, and led me round, out of the way of a troop of the 
mar^hauss^, who were conveying some rohhers to Clermont. 
Once beyond those dark hills," he added, looking up to the 
mountains before him, " and I am safe." 

" You must lose no time," said Francis de Langy. " At 
two the intendant is to be at the chateau; it is now upon the 
stroke of one: your absence will be inmiediately discovered, 
and instant pursuit take place." 

"Quick, quick, my dear father!" cried Julie: "see! the 
old man is bringing up the horse." 

" I think he may be trusted," observed Francis de Langy; 
" but at all events we had no choice, for he seemed already 
warned of the whole affair, and prepared to assist us." 

"You can trust him," replied the count; "I have heard 
the highest character of his honesl^ and fidelity, which was 
the cause of any protecting his family when the bigots down 
at Biom persecuted them on account of their religion. How 
he heard of my escape I know not, for Jean Marais did not 
mention that he had told him ; and yet the yoimg man said 
his father had sent him to watch for me. Good morning," 
my good friend," he continued, addressing old Antoine Bure. 
" and many thanks for your help. You have executed your 
directions most kindly." 

"No one gave me any directions but my own heart," re- 
plied the old man. "God speed you, sir! Mount the horse 
quick, and away! Some time or another I will tell you how 
I guessed all this. But will you ride in the monk^s gown, 
noble count?" 

" I have no hat with me," said the count, " otherwise I 
would throw it off." 

" I have a hat," answered the old man, " but it would not 
fit you. Yet stay: now I think of it, I have a Basque berret. 
Many gentlemen wear them in the south." 

"Fetch it, fetch it quick!" cried the count; and, while he 
was gone. Monsieur d^Artonne cast off the monk^s gown, and 
appeared in a brown suit, with a short riding-sword by his 
side. 

"I must load you with these, my dear sir," said Francis 
de Langy, producing the bags of louis-d'ors which he had 
brought with him. 

"Thanks, thanks, dear Francis !" answered Monsieur d'Ar- 
toane: " this, properly used, is as good as the invisible cloak 
of the fairy tale. Under cover of this, I shall pass unseen 
through many a dangerous place. Ha! here is the berret; 
but still I will take the monk's gown with me, in case of 
need;'^ and, rolling it up, he strapped ifed«50b^5>ack of the 
saddle'. « x j 

He then held Julie to his heart again for a moment, and 
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whispered some words in her ear; after whieh Jie plaeed her 
hand in that of Francis de Langy, sajii^, ^'I grre you to 
himl Yon are his wife I Mark, Antoine &rre, and re- 
member, in case of need : I hare given her to him. Good^ 
bye, my Mendl" and he held out his hand to the old man. 

The Huguenot caught it and kissed it, exclaiming, '^ God 
bless you, nolde sir, for all you have done for me and mine! 
Some day I may do more for you than this." 

The count sprang xipon his horse, waved his hand to Julie, 
and rode away up the mountain path, while his daughter 
gazed after him till the wild rocky scene hid him from her 
si^t; and then, resting her head upon her lover^s shoulder, 
she gave her tears free course. The old peasant stood by in 
flilenee till she raised her head and w^^ the drcms away 
again; but tiien he spoke Jto her>kind]y, saying, ^^ Come in 
and re^t, mademoiselle; yoii need some connoat.^' 

(( We had better, I suppose, get home as soonas possible,^^ 
answered Julie, looking at Fnnicis de Langy. ^^ But h^ 
are yourto return, iFrancis? You have no horse." 

^i Here is one at his service," exclaimed the old man ;^^ be 
can send it back when all inquiry is over. I shall not wmA 
it Good life! I could trudge all my days on^foot to^erve 
the count." 

'^Oh, thank you!" cried Julie, to whose ^art such ex- 
^^ssions of attachment oame with tenfold sweetness at a 
moment like (this, when misfortune was lowering over b^ 
&ther'8 head, and he was flying from a^dark and terrU^ 
charge. 

Francis de Langy gladly availed himself of ^e old man^ 
offer ; Julie washed her eyes in the lake ; the horse was 
brought out in a few minutes, and riding back by a cir- 
cuitous path, so as to appear to come from a different «ide «f 
the country, the two lover&ietumed to the Chateau d*Artonne, 
whichthey readied before the intendant had made his ap- 
pearance. Everything was still and quiet, and it was xayw 
evident that the escape of tibe coimt was secure. Julie has- 
tened to her mother; and Francis de Langy, after giving the 
horses to Jean IVteais, who was watching, to the Abb^ 
Amoux, whom he found quietly reading, uiMSonscious c^ aH 
that had taken place except the arrest of the count, wi^flh 
would have horrified the good .old man very much, had he 
not, in the simplicity of hisheart, treated the charge as some- 
thing so completely ridiculous, Ihat he looked upon the faet 
of Monsieur d'Artonne being confined to hts chamber «s 
merely some form of law, from the operation of which he 
would soon be released. izedbyGoo^ 

On the situation of Francis de Langy, indeed, he hadbeim 
pondering with his own quiet earnestness; and bringing Hne 
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4Sotiyer8iKtion gradaallj roimd to that sobjeet, he was entering 
into aminiite account of his own conelnsiong, and the motiyes 
upon which they were formed, when the noise of whee^ and 
of Yoiees speaMng cau^t the young gaitleman's ear, an- 
noundng that the intendant had arrived. It may easily be 
supposed that the whole attention of Francis de Langy was 
now turned another way, and that he lii^ned eagerly for 
eyery sound in the chateau. The abbe continued to speak, 
but not a sentence was comprehended by his young auditor, 
iall at length tiie voice of the intendant was heard hallooing 
loudly from the top of the stairs, other tongues answering 
from h^w. Ten minutes of -silence next ensued, and tfa^i 
the door of the abbe's room was thrown open, giving admis- 
^aion to Mdne sad the countess's maid, who, with a- face as 
pale as death, besou^ Frauds de Langy to go to the aakion 
— adding in a significant toee, ^^ The emmt has nrnde his 
escape, sir, and the intendant is teeatening madame inja 
very violent manner." 

Francis de Langy waited to ask no questions, but f^irai^ 
'down the stairs, imd proceeded at once towards the room to 
which he had been directed. He found three or four archers 
at the ^nteaiice, but he passedrthroi^ them unopposed; and, 
throwing open the door, he beheld a scene which made his 
young and impetuous blood hoSl in his veins. 

The countess was standing leaning upon her daughter, 
^with a &ce as pale as ashes, and a frame trembling with agi^ 
ta^tkoa. Julie seemed more calm, and firm, fout^was still evi- 
d^itly alarmed and grieved; while the intexudant, with all his 
usual e»ld and tranquil indMecence of aspect cast aside, was 
speaking to footii in a tone T^hich no man should use towards 
a w<mian, witha rakod hand and flashing eye, as if hetwould 
fsan have atmck them. 

"I insist upon your answering, woman!" he cried. 
" Where is he? Whither 'is he gone? If y<wi answer me 
not this instant, I will send you off to the common prison of 
Clermont, and ihrust you among the felons !" 

Franckde Lan^ caught tiiese words as he> entered; and, 
walking up to Ihe'mteniknt, with a brow as haughty and as 
.fierce as hi& own, he exclaimed, "Silence, sir! and for the 
:ftiture use another term to these ladies, or I will chastise you 
on the spot. How dare you — a pitiful maitre de requites-^ 
how dare you use such language to the Countess d'Artonne? 
Xou dare not for your life do what you say, let the ofience 
he what it may. — What is the matter, Madame d'Artonne?" 
he added, recollecting himself, while the intendant gazed 
upon him in utter astonishment, never believing that he 
would venture to take so high a tone, unless he was sure ot 
awne powerful support. At the words, "What is the matter? ^ 
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however, the mtendaat hy a great effort resumed hi& cslsm 
ness, at least in a degree, though his cheek remained fluked 
and his eyelids quivered eagerly. 

** What is the matter!" he exclaimed, with a scornful lock. 
"Then I suppose, sir, you mean to tell me that you H^ 
ignorant of the count's escape?" 

" The count has escaped?" said Francis de Langy. "I iam 
very glad to hear it! iJoubtless, he has been driven to thitt 
step by such violence and unjustifiable threats as we hav^ 
just now witnessed. This shall be reported to the king by 
Monsieur de St. Medard, who is now with him, and we Wil 
see whether our great monarch will suffer such conduct iA 
one of his officers." 

*' I use no threats, sir," replied the intendant, not exae% 
liking his position. " Why should I use threats to the Couwt 
d'Artonne — ^to these ladies — ^when I am armed with powera 
quite sufficient for all the purposes of justice?" 

" I really do not know why, sir," answered Francis dfe 
Lan^. "You may have private motives that I know not 
of : I was not present at your last conversation with the 
Count d'Artonne ; but I have heard you use threats to these 
ladies, couched in coarse and ungentlemanly language." 

"No, sir; no!" exclaimed the intendant. "I only told 
them the consequences of their conduct; I only informed 
them of what must result if they refuse to tell where the 
count is concealed, or whither he is gone. I put the same 
question to them now; I put it, sir, to you; for, doubtless, 
you have not been without your share in aiding the cou^t^s 
escape from the room in which he was con&ied. I ask you 
all, where is he concealed, or whither is he gone?" 

" If they can tell you," replied Francis de Langy, "it is 
more than I can. I am not in the least aware where he is 
concealed or whither he is gone. I can safely swear it at 
this moment. Do you know, Madame d' Artonne ?" 

" No, indeed," said the countess. " I do not mean to sav 
that I did not know he intended to escape, for he spoke with 
me on the subject; but I did not aid his escape in any degree, 
and I have not the most distant idea of where he is." 

" How did he escape, then?" demanded the intendaoft, 
fixing his eyes upon her sternly. " That, at least, you mtfet 
know." ' 

" Why, you yourself told me, sir," replied the counted, 
" that he had sawn out a panel between his chamber and the 
next. Did you not say that you found the small saw on iMe 
table?" 

The intendant mused for a moment; and, seeing the im- 
policy of the violence to which he had given way, for ^e 
first time perhaps in twenty years, he turned towfurds J^e, 
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md in a softer tone demanded, ^^And you, Mademoiselle 
d^Artonne— do yon know?" 

*' No, indeed," answered Julie ; " I am perfectly ignorant 
of where he purposed ^oiu^ to. Believe me, sir, if I did 
know, I would not deny it. I might reftise to tell you where, 
but I would acknowle^e the fact." 

: " It is impossible to suspect you of want of candour, made- 
moiselle," replied the intendant, bowing low; ^^ and if, imder 
the irritation of an event for which I shall Be made respon- 
sible, I have spoken anything rash or harsh, I am extremely 
sorry for it. It must be excused in a man of quick and hasty 
temper, like myself." 

lYancis de Langy could scarcely refirain from smiling, to 
hear the intendant assume a character which he fancied the 
most opposite to his real one; but there was more truth in 
what that functionary said than what the young gentleman 
believed. He was by nature fierce and impetuous in many 
of his passions, and the external coldness under which he 
veiled mem was the fruit of consummate art. , 

After a mpment^s pause — ^for neither Julie nor Madame 
d^Ar tonne made any reply — ^the intendant proceeded. ' ' Hav- 
ing made this atonement, madam, for anything hasty I may 
have said or done, I must take measures to execute my duty 
in A maimer which, I fear, you may consider stem, lou all 
assure me, in the most solemn manner, that you know not 
where the Count d'Artonne now is. Is it not so?" 

" Most assuredly," answered the countess; and her daugh- 
ter and Francis de Langy made the same reply. 

^^ Under these circumstances," continued the intendant, 
"it is not probable that Monsieur d'Artonne will be long 
without holding some communication . with his family ; and 
I shall consequently be obliged to put guards upon this 
house, and hold everybody that it contains under the surveil- 
lance of the police." 

*' Do you mean to say," asked Madame d'Artonne, " that 
we shall be kept here as prisoners, and debarred the privilege 
of air and exercise?" 

" Oh, no," replied the intendant; " far be it from me to be 
60 wanting in courtesy. I will send up a sufficient body of 
Archers, within two hours, to afford an attendant to each in- 
dividual who may choose to go out. This is a necessary 
precaution, which cannot be dispensed with." 
,,, " But, sir," said Francis de Langy, " am I to suppose that, 
, if summoned to Paris — which I expect to be the case every 
day, as a great change in my circumstances has taken place 
.^--am I to consider, I ask, that I am to be detained here in 
Auvergne? If so, I had better write to Monsieur de bt. 
j^edard.at once, to let him know my situation. 



The itttendani paused, and looked at the yomig gendemazr 
from head to foot with a look of cold and somewhat scomfiil 
consideraticm. He would fain have kept him there, in the 
hope of detecting him in-some communication widi the Couat 
d'Artonne, which might afiord a fair exmse for tdang ven- 
geance on him for his late interference. But the wortiiy 
magistrate, with his own particular views, was little inoHned 
to detain IWici? de Langy in the same house with Julie 
d'Artonne; and,, obliged to saerifice one ot^tor the other^ 
he gave up revenge, hoping that anotiter opportunity might 
occur, where no superior consideration would interfere ix> 
prevent his obtaining it effectually. 

He aocording^ replied at lei^th^ ^^No, ar: it is not by 
any means my purpose to interfere with your proceedings, 
ftirther thaa to g^iard, as it is my bounden duty to do, agaiiKt 
any evasion, of justice. Shotdd you, therefore, deem it 
necessary to leatve this place for Paris— which, considering 
the absence of Monsieur d^Artonne, might perhaps be most 
prudent and consiatexEt with propriety — ^you axe free to feUow^ 
that course, doing me the honour of taking aa ^reher with 
you as far as the limit of this generaiityJ' 

**^T6 that I can have no objectiouy" replied Frands de 
Langy, smiling, ^^ My going will depend entirelv upon the 
letters I receive from Paris; for, as- to the considerations of 
propriety you talk of, I suppose, sir, to your other titles of 
mtendant of justice, police, and finance, you do not add that 
of intendant ofipropnety also." 

He spoke scornfully, for there was a bitter and angrv 
feelinff m his bosom towards the intendant: not so much 
from his conduct to Julie d'Artonne and her mo&er as from 
a Imowledge of his views respecting her he loved, which 
mingled the fiery hatred of rivalry with many another sen- 
sation. 

When he had done he turned towards the window, and 
made some observation to Madame d'Artonne upon the 
weadier in an indifferent tone, which might have been gallincr 
to some men in the intendant's situation, but which producea 
little effect upon him. The countess and Julie, indeed, 
could not so fiir control their emotions, or cast off the thought 
of what had just passed, as to assume the same easy tone as 
their companion; and while the intendant remained, which 
was for about half-an-hour longer, they continued silent and 
grave, watching his coming in and going out of the room with 
apprehension and anxiety. 

In the mean while that oflScer proceeded to confer with 
the agents he had brought with him ; the whole chateau was 
<^xammed, mai^ of the servants were cross - questioned^ 

rchers despat(^ed on horseback to search the countiy ronncl^ 
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and the three who had heen stationed in the house subjected 
to a severe interrogatory. A brief inquiry was also made 
into the case of Peter Neri, which was perhaps the subject 
of all others most likely to bring suspicion upon Jeiui Marais.. 
But the guards gaye their account of the anair; and the one 
who had been wounded, in his rancour towards the valet, 
threw out a doubt as to whether he had not contrived his 
master's escape, and Punished him with the small steel saw 
which had been found upon the table. "Otherwise," he 
asked, " why should he have picked a quarrel with me, who? 
did nothing to offend him?" / 

The intendant mused, and in the end ordered the valet 
to be removed to Riom, to which place he himself followed 
soon after. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

Eablt on the following morning the usual packet of letters 
arrived from Eiom. They had all been opened; for those 
were days in which, though men were beginning to murmur 
under tne oppression of an old and worn-out system, and 
a kind-hearted and generous monarch was steadily, though 
slowly, improving the institutions of his country, private 
rights were still little respected; and the French post-office 
had almost as small a share of good faith as it has at times 
displayed since a resolution which gave political liberty to 
' the people, but left them utterly destitute of anything like 
personal freedom. Several of tnese letters were addressed 
to the Count d'Artonne ; one to the countess, from some gay 
friend in the capital, ftOl of jest and gaiety. Oh! how harshly 
does the merriment we once delighted in grate upon the ear 
in the time of sorrow and anxiety! There was one, too, 
addressed to Frauds de Langy, in the handwriting of the 
Viscount de St. Medard; and, as it told its own tale more 
briefly than we coidd explain it, we will give it here as it was 
written. 

My dkar FRA5ci8,~In addition to the disagreeable intelligence which I had 
to communicate to you two days i^o, I have now to give you a piece of news 
vhich I will not affect to believe can be anything but painful to you. T am 
going to quit France^ probably for two years, to take command in Pondicherry 
at the request of the king. I wished to avoid it, for I am now an old man, and 
have other objects before me; but my sovereign has required my services, and 
I obey. 1 may return, and I may not ; and 1 am consequently very busy in 
making every preparation for either event. My first care has been to secure 
you. my dear boy, as fer as it is in my power, against any greater reverse of 
fbrtune than you have experienced already. I have ordered the most solemn 
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and fbnnal act of adoption to be drawn np, wbich, with the king's consent 
given long ago, and now renewed, will conrey to yon my estates and title, la au^ 
event, whether I return alive or not, and whether the Inquiry Into your birtli 
result as I could wish It or as I fear it may. In the mean time, I have made 
over to you during my absence the Chateau of St. Medard, idtb an allowance 
of forty thousand llvres annually, from which you will pay the wages of all otar 
old servants exoe^ those that I take with me; and, although I leave yoo to 
act as your own master, yet I request you will not discharge any one who has 
been In my service more than two years. It will be better that our good friend 
Amoux should continue to reside with you. Not knowing how Monsieur 
d' A.rt<mne may be affected by the doubt cast upon your birth, and hoping that 
individual merit may in his eyes make up for the loss of accidental advantage*, 
I do not ask you to accompany me to Pondlcherry, where I fear that the 
prejudices of rank would not allow you to take that position In the army for 
which you are fitted. Tou will easily understand, my dear Francis, that these 
prejudices have no share In my fedhigs, and that, wlUi eveiy deference for the 
institutions of my country, I view as the very best nobility that which you 
yourself possess — as the noblest blood which can flow through the human heart, 
that which prompts it to the noblest actions. 

Other motives would also render It expedient that you should remain in 
France, Inasmuch as It Is necessary you should watch narrowly all the pro- 
ceedings In regard to the heirship of the house of Langy ; for, whatever may 
be my own opinion as to the probable results, it behoves you to look <dosdy to 
the assertion of whatever rights you possess. I should never wish a young 
man to pass his early years altogether without sorrow. The charactor is 
softened by prosperity, and. If naturally of a good and plastic material, we ean 
form it In the best mould ; but It needs the fire of some adversity to harden it 
into shape. The portion of disappointment allotted to you has been more than 
to most young men ; but, if I know your nature rightly, you wlU not suffer this 
somewhat over-Intense seasoning to warp your heart or mind, but rather to 
give them a higher and a finer temper, as the finest sword-blade is that wkidh 
has been strongly tried. I feel it hard to leave you, Francis, at so eadji a 
period of life; but, In point of educ^on, more has been done with you at your 
present age than with many men of seventy, and I know that I can safely trust 
you to yourself. Errors you may commit. Whehe Is the man, at any time of 
his existence, who does not do so ? But never let one fault lead you to anothef : 
always look upon them as weeds which will spring up In the most cultivaMd 
garden, but vrhidk require to be rooted out as soon as they are discovered, lest 
they sow their seed and produce others. I will give you but little advice, 
Francis. In the choice of your companions you may find a difficulty ; but 
remember always to cast that man from your society for ever who does or says 
a thing In your presence which you would bliish to say or do yourself. Rec<4- 
lect, too, that vice Is a contagious disease ; and the fieurther you keep frmn the 
infected, the less likely are you to catch the idckness. Precepts regarding 
individual actions are always vain, for circumstances are infinitely modified; 
but you have received fixed principles, by which you can gauge all objects pr^. 
sented to you, as men measure mountains by a theodolite, whatever may be 
their shape or size. 

Should Monsieur d' Artonne still consent to give you the hand of his daughter, 
you have my full consent to unite yourself to her whenever her father thinks 
fit, whether I be in France or not; but, should he determine to withhold h^ 
ft-om you, the sooner you quit her society the better. You may see her after 
years have passed, with calmer feelings than you can now experience; but, fei 
the ardent days of youth, for two persons, who love one another, to remain 
together when their union is forbidden, is but to add to their grief and endanger 
their future peace. Not knowing how you are situated, I do not ask you to 
come to me before I go, because by so doing I might call you from the only 
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consolation tlutt yon can recelre under bitter disappointments. I need not tdl 
;^ou, liowever, how happy I should be to hold you to my heart once more before 
I (piit my native land, perhaps for ever. If we do not meet, farewell, my dear 
1)oy ! and, while you remember him who has been a father to your youth, which 
I know will be as long as you live, forget not that he brought you up to honour. 
—Yours, 

St. MEnABD. 

Francis de Langy read the letter over twice, and then 
pressed his lips upon it, as a lover might do upon the writing 
of his mistress. Madame d'Artonne and Julie had watched 
him as he read; and the former asked, with a faint smile, 
" Who is it from, Francis?" 

" From the hest and kindest of men," replied Francis de 
Langy — " from Monsieur de St. Medard." 

"He is, indeed, all that you say," answered Madame 
d^Artonne. " I have known him long, and known him always 
the same. Indeed, Francis, it is to Imn that mv hopes chieny 
turn to interest the king in D^Artonne^s hehalf. I can think 
of none on whom I can rely but him." 

" Ihen no time is to be lost," said Francis de Langy: " he 
is going to the Indies almost immediately. Head it, read it, 
Maidame d'Artonne!" 

" What is to be done?" exclaimed the countess, running 
her eye over the first part of the letter. "Grood heaven! 
what is to be done? One hope passes away after another. 
Knowing how highly the king esteems him, I had fixed all 
my expectations on him." 

" I will set out directly," said Francis de Langy. " It is 
painful to leave you, dear Julie, in such a situation; but 
your father^s safety must be the first consideration. Had 
not I better go?" 

" Oh, yes, yes!" cried Julie; " go, by all means, Francis." 

"Yes, CO," added the countess. "We will follow you, 
dear friend, as soon as this intendant will let us; for I too 
must come to plead my husband's cause. D'Artonne will 
not return here; and I told him that we should go into the 
north, where our communication would be less suspected." 

" You will come to St. Medard?" said Francis de* Langy, 
taking her hand. " Oh, yes, you will come thither; and let 
me be as a son to you, at least till that sad business is settled." 

" You will be so always, I hope," replied the countess ; 
" and I will go to St. Medard, for it is not far from Senlis, 
where I hope first to hear of my husband. But lose no time, 
^ear Francis, for this business may need much solicitation; 
and, as the viscoimt is going so soon ^** 

"I will send to Riom for horses direcUy," exclaimed 
Francis de Langy. " But I suppose I must let this intendant 
know of my departure. Stay— I will write;" and, sitting 



down to a table, he addressed a few words to that officer, 
saying that, havii^ received a letter from Paris, which re- 
quired his immediate presence in the capital, he begged to 
notify that he was about to set out as soon as horses could 
be procured, and to request that the intendant would appoint 
any person he thought fit to accompany, him as far as he 
judged proper, according to the intentions he had expressed 
the day before. 

One of the archers took charge oi the note, and agreed to 
order the horses up immediately; and Francis de Langy 
proceeded to bid adieu once more to the Abb^ Amoux, 
while Jean Marais made every preparation for the journey. 
The lover then hastened ba<^ to Julie d^Artonne, and the 
countess left them alone fi>r a few minutes together, remem- 
bering her own feelings in other days, and judging by them 
of the wishes of her cmld. Those minutes passed as rapidly 
as a child's holiday; and, shortly after Madame d'Artonne 
returned, it was annoimced that me horses had arrived, with 
an inferior officer of the mar^hauss^ to accompany the 
carrii^ cm horseback. 

*''• How quickly this morning has gone by!" sud Francis de 
Langy ; " and yet, dear Julie, I can scarcdy believe that it 
is only four days since I arrived from Fans. It seems as if 
a month had been crowded into that short space. And now, 
adieu, my beloved! She is mine, Madame aArtonne! Her 
father's consent has been given: have I not yours also?'* 

"Without hesitation," rephed Madame d'Artonne; "I 
never had any. JuHe, you are his; is it not so?" 

*' For ever ! for ever !" answered Julie. " We are pl^hted 
by vows that never can be broken;" and with one more em- 
brace Francis left her and hurried off to the carriage. 

For the two first stages he saw notli^ng: the eyes oi the 
mind, like those of the sages af Laputa, were turned inwards. 
At the conclusion of the second, however, when they paused 
to change horses, the guard who had accompanied mm rode 
up to the side of the carriage to take leave, navmg come to 
the end of his district. Francis de Langy wished him good- 
bye in an indifierent tonej but the man lingered, and at 
length asked boldly for a httle remembrance for his trouble. 

" I think I should refer you," replied Francis de Lai^, 
** to those who gave you the trouble ; but, as I suppose these 
demands are usual, there is a louis for you." 

The man assured him that the proceeding was quite cus- 
tomary ; but it was not long before he found that the tax 
was not to stop there. 

The posts in that part of the country were long; and msht 

was now begmning to fall heavy and dark, with thick leaden 

louds rolling up, and catching upon their hard edges the red 
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rays of the setting sun. In order to lighten the carriage wid ! 
to proceed more quickly, Jean Marais had been moiuated on 
a post-horse to follow the vehicle, as was then very common 
in France ; but, as Francis de Langy marked the angry look 
of the sky, he told his valet that it would be better for him 
to change his mode of travelling and come in beside him. 
Jean Marais was very well contented with the proposal; for, 
although he had found himself amusement in conversing with 
his worthy friend of the marechauss^ during the first two 
stages, he had contemplated with anything but pleasure a 
long dull ride through the greater part of the night, with 
nobody to talk to but himself. 

This being settled, the carriage rolled on, but, ere an 
hour had passed, the darkness which covered the earth was 
broken by a vivid flash of lightning, and one of the most 
tremendous thunder-storms he had ever seen accompanied 
Francis de Langy on his way. There was something in it, 
however, not altogether unpleasing to him. With the feel- 
ings that were in his heart at that moment, nothing merely 
beautiiul could have attracted his attention; but the fitful 
glare of the electric flame, the loud roll of the thunder, and 
one or two balls of fire which blazed across the sky, awoke his 
mind from its trance, and he gazed on eagerly from the 
window of the carriage, watching for the next bright flash as 
for some object of deep interest and admiration. Jean Marais, 
for his part, sat quiet in a comer of the vehicle, and divining 
that his master wished for no conversation, fell sound asleep ; 
in which state he continued till they stopped at a small lonely 
post-bouse above ^j miles from the Chateau d'Artonne. 

"Get the horses to as quickly as possible," cried Francis 
de Langy; " I must lose no time, Jean." 

The valet jumped out; but in about five minutes he re- 
turned, saying, " There are no horses to be had, sir. There 
are only three pair kept here ; and Count Boot has taken cme 
pair, and the Prince of Shoe the other two." 

^^Allez farceur P^ exclaimed the postmaster — ^who was also 
an auhergiste — coming to the side of the carriage — " go al(»]^, 
you fi^ol ! The horses are all out, sir, and won't be back tfll 
morning ; we have excellent beds, and can give you a good 
supper. There is a remise^ too, for the carriage." 

" You had better get out, sir," said Jean IVfirais, in a tone 
that struck Francis de Langy as somewhat marked; "the 
place seems very comfortable." 

Without more words, then, he descended from the car- 
riage, Jean Marais whispering, as he gave him his arm, 
" Be upon your guard!" Nothing ftirther could be said, for 
the host was close to them. . ,, ^ + 

The rain was falUng in torrents; and, entermg tbe Urst^ 
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room of the inn, which was the kitchen, the young gentleman 
perceived a stout, hustling landlady husy at a wide open fire- 
place, fi'om which proceeded a cneerral Maze, with a girl^ 
apparently her daugnter, and a maid helping her in the dutied 
of her office. In one comer of the room, reading a paper 
hy the aid of a tallow-candle, sat an archer of the mard^ 
chauss^; while at another small tahle near the windowv 
finishing a half-bottle of wine and a basin of soup, was a tall, 
stout, middle-f^ed man in the garb of a peasant. 

A strange feehng of recognition came over Francis de Langy 
as his eyes fell upon him, though the man^s face was turned 
away firom him. Advancing, however, towards the fire, he 
spoke a few words in a gay tone to the landlady and to the 
host, who had followed him, and then turned round to take 
a more deliberate survey of the company. The eyes of the 
archer were fixed upon him over the edge of the paper which 
he was reading ; and luckily it happened that Francis de 
Langy perceived such to be the case, for it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he restridned his surprise and emotion, 
when, in the peasant seated at the other table, he recognised 
the Count d'Artonne. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The eyes of Francis de Langy, we have said, rested on Ag 
face of the Count d'Artonne ; but luckily he had seen that he 
was himself watched, and he sufiered not the slightest ex* 
pression either of surprise or reception to pass over his 
countenance. Turning round again immediately to the 
woman of the house, he proceeded to make various inquiries 
regarding his supper, and then asked the lan^ord what wine- 
he could have, to all of which demands — as is usual in such 
cases, whether the larder and the cellar be well stored or 
not — ^he received the most satisfactory answers; for, to be- 
lieve the landlady, there was nothing edible which had ever 
been created that she could not set before him; and firom the 
reply of the host it was evident that the house contained 
every wine that had ever been made, firom that which in- 
toxicated Noah down to the thin piquette of the peasant. 

While this conversation was going on, Francis de Langy - 
did not fail to observe that Uie archer folded up his paper, 
and with an unconcerned air wfdked out of the room. The 
door being open, a good many tonffues were heard talking 

thout; and the host and the maid bustled about, laying it. 

ble for their new and distinjruished miest. A moment or 
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two after, the archer returned, and walking straight up to 
Francis de Langy, informed him that he wanted to speak 
with him. The young gentleman accordingly accompanied 
him into a comer of the room, where the man witli a wise 
ahake of the head inquired if he knew the Count d*Artonne. 
Francis's heart beat quickly, but he contrived to reply in a 
calm tone, that he had the honour of the count's acquaint- 
ance ; upon which the man gazed in his face steadily for a 
minute, and then inquired, ^^ Are you sure that you are not 
the count yourself?" 

Francis burst into a fit of laughter, too natural not to carry 
conyiction with it, and then answered, " Quite sure! Why 
do you ask?" 

" Because I have here his description," replied the archer, 
" and am directed to arrest him wherever I find him." 

''Then let me inquire," said Francis de Langy, "whether 
in any one particular I am in the least like him according to 
your account; for if so, the painter must have been a very 
bad. one." 

"Pooh, nonsense!" cried the postmaster-landlord. "The 
count's a man upwards of forty. I know him quite well ; and 
monsieur does not seem twenty yet." 

"Ay," rejoined the archer, who had evidently drunk a 
good deal of wine, staring at the paper in his hand, " and the 
count is blond; and, let me see, monsieur is TzoeV." 

"No, not quite that either," replied Francis de Langy: 
"nevertheless, not the Count d'Ajtonne, or anything the 
least like him. Where we last changed horses, I saw a man 
a good deal resembling him; and if you had beheld him, you 
would soon have remarked a difierence between him and me." 

" Ha!" cried the archer; " where, do you say?" 

"Nay, nay," replied Francis de Langy; "you need not 
prick up your ears, my good friend, nor look as if you were 
going to run after him mrectly: in the first ^lace, he is six 
leagues ofi^; and in the next, I am very sure it was not the 
count." 

There was a tone of doubt in what he said, however, which 
made the archer believe that it might be the count, after all ; 
and that suspicion puzzled him not a little, for he had other 
purposes in hand at the moment, which he did not like to 
abandon. " Well, I am glad to hear it," he replied ; " for I 
intend, young master, to accompany you on your next stage. 
I hear firom the postilion that you came to the last relay 
tmder surveillance, and I think it is mj duty to go on with 
3^u." ' . 

" You know your own duty best," answered Fraiicis de 
Langy; "but, as I did not come here imder surveillance, 
OTobablv vou mav find at the next stage you have gone some- ^ 
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what out of your way. If you expect to get a louis," he 
continued, beginning to see the man's drift, *' as the archer 
who accompanied me from Kiom did, you are very much, 
mistaken. He came with me nearly ten leagues for my con- 
venience, but I do not want any one now; so, if you go, it is 
foryour own, and therefore you may pay yourself." 

The archer bit his lip, and frowned at him with the un- 
certain but dogged air of a bully who is not quite sure how- 
to act; and alSr a moment's pause he ended by saying, 
** Well, show me your papers — I will see every man^s 
papers." 

"Oh! with all my heart," answered Francis de Lanrjr; 
and, taking out his pocket-book, he placed it quietly in the 
archer's hand, whojooked over the contents, while the young 
gentleman cast an anxious glance towards the Count d'Ar- 
tonne, who continued sitting at the table without the slightest 
emotion. 

"Ah, very well," replied the archer, giving back the pocket- 
book when he had done ; " that seems all right. But now 
for the rest" 

" There is my servant without," said Fnoicis de Langy, 
anxious to divert his attention from the count; but the post- 
master interfered at the same moment, exclaiming, "Oh, ay I 
I had better cidl monsieur's servant. As for him," he con- 
tinued, pointing to the count, "you know who he is already." 
" What was the name you told me?" asked the other, with 
a pencil in his hand. 

" Jerome Marzay," answered the postmaster. ** Why, you 
must know him yourself." 

The count rose from his seat, and nodded familiarly to the 
archer, who replied, " I think I have seen him before." 

"That you have, monsieur, more than once," said the 
count; and the archer, turfiing round to Jean Marais, who 
entered at the moment, began to question him as to his name 
and profession. 

" My name is Jean Marais," replied our friend ; " and, as 
to profes8i<m, I am a rogue, which, I take it, is another name 
for a gentleman's valet-de-chambre. This is the noble gen- 
tleman who patronises me. Monsieur Francois de Langy, who, 
if it did not unfortunately happen that the horses are all out, 
might now be rolling away towards Par^s as comfortably aa 
possible; for the thunder is gone by, and the stars are be- 
ginning to blink out, like a schoolboy's eyes recovering fromk 
a flogging." 

"Well, then," said the iircher, "I shall get upon my 
horse's back, and return to St. Pour^ain. X have got a 
strange notion that was the Count d'Artonne you saw, and 
k^ that vnn know it. too." 
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"No, no," replied Francis de Langy; "I only said it was 
like him, but I don't think it actually was. You had better 
stay and take a glass of this wine. It was not he, I am qtdte 
sure." 

The young gentleman had seen firom the first that the 
archer was &termined to read his information the contrary 
way; and, as he wished him heartily to go hack, he naturally 
tried to persuade him to stay; a little fearful, it is true, that 
he might overshoot the mark and induce him to remain, yet 
hoping, from the state in which he already was, that a few- 
more glasses of wine would inebriate him completely, even 
if he were prevailed upon to continue where he was. The 
archer, however, held his resolution, took one brimming 
glassfiil of the host's good wine, and then, muttering some- 
thing about a louis-d'or, brought his- horse out of the stable 
and rode away to St. Pourcjain; where he roused the people 
from their sleep, and began an immediate inquiry ror the 
Ooxmt d^Artonne, alleging he had positive informaticm that 
the escaped prisoner was then in or very near the place. 

In the mean while Francis de Langy gazed for a moment 
at the Count d* Artonne without speakmg. It seemed evident 
that the postmaster was in his secret, and yet not the slightest 
sign of recognition could be observed between them after the 
archer was gone. 

" Come, Master Jerome Marzay," said Francis at length, 
ju^ng it best to keep up the appearance of not knowing 
who he was as long as possible ; " since this ^ood archer 
would not give me his company, %ill ydu? Sit down, and 
let us sup t^ether." 

" I have supped already, sir," replied the pretended pea- 
sant with a boorish air, " but I'll take some of your wine, if 
you are good enough. It is better than mine, I dare say ;" 
smd drawmg his stool to the table, over which a cloth was by 
this time spread for the young gentleman's supper, he poured 
himself out a glass of Burgundy, adding, " Ahl we poor far- 
mers can't afford to drink such wine as this." 

Francis de Langy took his place at the other side, and, 
while the good hostess put some of her savoury ragouts upon 
the table, both remamed silent; but, a nunute or two after, 
the landlord sent all the female members of his household to 
prepare the young gentleman's bed, and then quitted the 
room himself, closmg the door behind him. The moment 
he was gone, the count stretched out his hand across the 
table, and grasped that of his young friend. 

" Well met, well met, mv dear Francis 1" he cried; " how 
are they all?— how is my wife?— how is our dear Julie?" 

Francis de Langy replied briefly, telling him generally ^ 
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duct of the intendant, lest he shotdd inflict tumecessary -pam 
upon the count. " Is it not dangerous," he asked in the end, 
** to travel upon the high-road? You have had a narrow 
escape to-night." 

"I have had twenty as near since I left you,'' said Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne, " and the danger was not so great as yoa 
suppose. The postmaster is an old and fcdthM Mend, fat 
whom I obtained his present situation, and he was sure to 

Erovide for my safety, though the archer's being driven in 
ere by the thimder-storm was certainly an unpleasant event. 
This is the first time I have ventured upon the high-road; 
but I was forced to do so, by finding that a whole party erf 
the mardchaussee had followed me, whether accidentally or 
advisedly I know not, through the hills. But now tell me, 
Prancis, why have you left mem so soon? Do they not re- 
quire your protection and support?" 

^^ I am hastening with all speed towards Paris," replied 
Francis de Langy, ^^ for an object which, if I succeed, will 
give them more comfort and happiness than my presence in 
the Chateau d'Artonne, if I were to stay there for ever. 
Monsieur de St. Medard is ordered to Pondicherry imme- 
diately. He has yielded most unwillingly to the king's re^ 
quest; and I know that, even previously, he was high in hig 
majesty's confidence and favour. He may surely ask (mt 
boon before he goes; and, if I judge rightly, that bo<m will 
be a pardon for you, and the king's order to suspend all pro- 
ceedings against you." 

*^That is indeed an object," said the count emphatically; 
" that is indeed an object. But, ere we part, we must ar^ 
range some plan of communication. -Where do you go to 
first, Francis?" \ ^ 

" To the H6tel de Langv," replied his young fidend at 
once; but then paused, and added with a saddened and a 
doubtful air, " I suppose its doors will not be closed against 
xne yet, and that my mother and my father will not be so 
completely the tools of an impostor as to refiise a home to 
their own son." 

As he spoke, the tears rose in his eyes, and he covered 
them with his hand ; for, during the last two days, his interest 
in the events which had taken place at the Chateau d'Ar- 
tonne had banished the remembrance of his own painful 
situation; and all that was sad and terrible therein now 
rushed upon him with increased force, as a torrent, which is 
for a time stopped by rocks that have been cast down in its 
course, rushes on but the more ftiriously when it has over- 
leaped the barrier. "^"^ by\jOOj 

" Yes," he continued, after a brief pause, " I will first go 
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keard of. Soon after my iincle is gone, however, I shall 
proceed to St. Medard; and there Madame d'Artonne and 
Julie have promised to join me, as it is not far from Senlis, 
where the countess thought she might hear of you." 

" I told her so; I told her so," replied the count, who had 
l>een meditating deeply. " And now, Francis, to our arrange- 
ments; for, as I intend to travel by night and sleep by day, I 
must soon be on my horse^s back. I propose to take the 
joiame of Latrobe ; therefore, if you receive a letter with that 
signature, imderstand that it is from me. If, however, by 
any chance, a blank sheet of paper folded as a letter, should 
be sent to you, recollect it is to give you notice that I am in 
your neighbourhood, but under such dangerous circumstances 
that I dare not even write under my assimied name. Li such 
a case," he continued, *^ go as much out as possible, but alone ; 
and, at any time that you may hear three short, sharp 
whistles, you may conclude that I am near, and endeavour- 
ing to draw your steps or your attention in a particular 
direction. I tnink that this is all that we can setUe for the 
present." 

"The countess will be rejoiced to know of your safety," 
«aid Francis de Langy, seeing that the count was preparmg 
to depart; '' but how can I commimicate it to her? All let- 
ters luldressed to the chateau, I see, are opened at Eiom." 

The coimt mused. "I know not," he replied; "I know 
qpt how to contrive that ; but " 

At that moment the maid returned into the kitchen where 
they sat; her master and mistress followed the moment after; 
and the count, resuming his peasant air and jargon, rose up, 
thanking Francis de Laney for his treat, as he called it, and 
then turned to the lanmord, saying, " I must be jogging, 
Master Lanjois, so I will just go aitd get my beast. What 
have I to pay?" 

"Fourteen sous, Jerome," repUed the landlord; and, count- 
ing out the money. Monsieur d'Artonne once more bade 
Francis good night and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was early in the morning when the carriage of Francis 
stopped before the porte-cochere of the H6tel de Langy, and 
some minutes elapsed before the helivy knocker brought the 
porter to the gate. 

The old man bowed low and reverently to his young mas- 
ter ; tiiere was no change in his aspect nor in that of any of 
the other servants, who soon came out to the side of the car- 
riage. They had all known and loved him firom infancy, and 
he was still lord in their hearts, whatever his tale miffht be. 
His first question was, "Are my father and mother well? His 
second was for Monsieur de St. Medard, when, to his con- 
sternation and surprise, he found that his uncle hfld quitted 
Paris to take ship on the preceding day. 

Now, indeed, he felt lonely, left to struggle with the world 
under the most difficult and adverse circumstances; and 
bitterly also was he disappointed in regard to his hopes of 
Monsieur d'Artonne's parclon. Retiring, however, to his 
apartments, he threw off his travelling garb, and waited with 
very mingled but with many painfiil emotions for the hour 
of the marquises rising. He had plenty of time to meditate, 
but he arranged no plan of what he was to say or what he 
was to do. A certain degree of pride made him judge that 
it would be imworthy of him to consider for a moment what 
should be his demeanour towards those whom he had ever 
looked upon as his parents; and he turned his thoughts im- 
mediately towards Madame d'Artonne and Julie, askmg him- 
self how he might best soothe them while he communicated 
to them the destruction of their chief hope. Rapid in the 
execution of all his resolutions, he sat down shortly after his 
arrival, and wrote to Madame d'Artonne, assuring her that, 
though Monsieur de St. Medard was gone, nothing should 
be wanting on his part to attain the object which they had 
in view ; but he felt that the expectation he held out must be 
very faint in comparison with those which he was forced to 
destroy, and his letter was longer and more laboured than 
he wished to make it. 

It was just concluded when one of the servants came to 
tell him that the marquis had left his room; and, sealing his 
letter, he instantly proceeded to the saloon in which the 
family usually sat in the morning. All parties were con- 
siderably agitated, and Madame de Langy changed colour 
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maternal tenderness advanced towards her. There was such 
an air of affectionate respect in his whole carriage — ^an ap- 
pearance of pleasure at seeing her again, mingled with sad- 
ness that a doubt of his being her child should ever have 
found place in her mind — that feelings of self-reproach rose 
up in the marchioness's heart, and, throwing her arms 
aroimd him, she exclaimed, " Oh, Francis, Francis! how- 
eye^ this unfortunate affair may end, I shall always regard 
myself as your mother." 

** And 1 as your fiither," added the count " My fortune 
and my name may be given by the law to another; but my 
warmest affection is yours, and that no law can take from 
you." 

"Thank you, my dear father I thank you, my dear mother 1" 
replied Francis de Langy; "I shall not only feel towards 
you as a son, but I shall ever retain the unalterable convic- 
tion that I am your son. Nothing can remove l^at belief 
from my heart; and, whether imposture may or may not 
succeed, to the end of my days I shall think, as now, that 
your blood runs in my veins, and not the blood of a villain 
who could ever consent to such a £raud upon you as he now 
pretends he has committed." 

"We must not prejudge the question; it will soon be 
tried," replied the marquis gravely : "but one of the strongest 
corroborations of this man's story to my mind is, that for the 
sake, apparently of revealing the truth and doing full though 
tardy justice, he exposes himself to punishment either way — for 
the fraud he committed many years ago, if the cause goes in 
favour of the boy he pretends is our son; or for the fnuid he 
now commits, if the cause goes against him. His danger is 
great in both cases." 

" May he be punished as he deserves!" replied Francis de 
Langy. " But now let me ask, my dear &ther, where is 
this youth who would fain deprive your son of his place and 
name ? You have seen him, I find. Where is he? and what 
is he now about?" 

The marquis felt a little hesitation, and not a little dis- 
comfort, in answering the question; but, of course, that 
which had been don*- could not be concealed, and he replied, 
" We did not think fit to receive him into the house ; but he 
has a lodging in the neighbouring street, where he is with a 
tutor finishing his education." 

" Receive him into the house !" repeated Francis de Langy, 
looking down; " receive him into the house!" 

He could not help feeling bitterly that his cause had been 
abandoned somewhat easily; but he would not suffer one re- 
proachfiil word to escape his lips, and the only indication he 
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the marquis's words. As the conyersation proceeded, be- 
had reason to beUeye that this course of things had gone oi^ 
still &rther. He found that the youth who. claimed his rank 
and name was a daily visiter at the Hdtel de Lansy; tbafe 
the marquis and marchioness thought him like their late soti^ 
and that nis foster-father had already insured forgiyeness fojr: 
the offence which he ayowed, and was viewed with favour 
and consideration by those whom he admitted he had d^ 
ceived. Every word, in short, that was spoken was a drop 
of bitterness in the cup of Francis de Langy; and even the 
expression of tenderness and affection with which the marquid^ 
and marchioness attempted to soothe him produced more 
painful than pleasurable emotions. 

When bre&fast was over, and the party were cros^ig the 
hall, an event took place against wnich the marquis had 
wished to guard. The farmer Latouches entered at the very 
moment, and approached with a look of familiar ease, as oafte 
well accustomed to the house. The colour came up in the 
marchioness's cheek, and she walked on without taking any 
notice of him; but the marquis paused with stronger resolu^ 
tion, saying, "This young gentleman, Latouches, is onefcur. 
whose sake you have injured us in times past, or whom yocr 
are now labouring to injure as deeply." 

Francis de Langy gazed at him from head to foot; andr 
though so many years had passed since he had been in the 
Ferme Godard, a strange feeung of vague recognition crossed 
his mind. In the mean while Gerard Latouches exclaimedi/1 
" Is this my son?" and approached a step nearer to Francia - 
de Langy. 

" No, sir," replied Francis, " I am not your son. I never 
will own myself to be so, let the result of your iniquity he 
what it may." 

" Oh, but you must, young gentleman!" cried Latouches^ 
nettled at the look of scorn he gave him. " You must own 
yourself as my son, and me as your father; ay, and do your 
duty under such circumstances." 

" No," replied Francis de Langy; " I know enough of the 
law to be well aware that, whatever comes of this, the rights 
yon have once cast off you cannot resume at pleasure ; and ; 
that, by once denying me to be your son, and asserting that t 
I was the child of another person, whether truly or falsdiy^^ t 
you have severed all ties between us for ever. I will wA^J 
stand longer to talk with this man, sir," he continued, tum-^'f 
ing to the marquis; " I fear I may forget myself." V 

"No more, Latouches; no more!" said the marquis, as ^ 
Francis de Langy turned away. " What he says is right: / 
under no circumstances can you have any authority over 
him; neither, indeed, can you expect him to show the do^l 
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tssd affection of a son. You must, in some degree, bear the 
consequences of your own acts." 

Latouches replied briefly and with perfect submission, and 
then proceeded to the business which had brought him 
thither, hinting that, as the farm adjoining his own fell vacant 
at the next term, he should be glad to add it to the Ferme 
Godardy and craving one or two other favours of the Marquis 
d6 Langy. That nobleman referred him to his intendant, 
who, being his near relative, was not likely to refuse him; 
especially as Monsieur de Langy added good-humouredly, 
*^' I do not object, if there be no other claims." 

Iji the mean time Francis de Langy retired to his own 
chamber, and, sitting down, covered his eyes with his hands, 
givinff himself up to bitter meditations. Could he stay there, 
he asked himself, " in a house where he was every day liable 
to see those who were, unjustly^ he thought, endeavouring to 
deprive him of his inheritance, where his own parents were 
evidently yielding themselves more and more to the claims 
•of another — ^where his rights had been given up almost with- 
out resistance? No: he resolved he would quit the Hdtel 
de Langy as speedily as possible. He would return to 
Attvergne, he thought, and seek for consolation where all the 
strongest affections of his heart were placed. In the first 
instance, however, it was necessary to put his own affairs in 
train for defending his rights against the adverse party; and 
he determined to employ the lawyers of Monsieur de St. 
Medard, whom he already knew and respected, rather than 
those of Monsieur de Langy, with whom he was not ac- 
(juainted, and whom he suspected of having given weak and 
irresolute counsels to his father. He was preparing to set 
out to consult with his uncle's notary, when a formal citation 
was brought him, to appear in a court which it indicated, 
and — to use some of the terms of English law — to show 
cause why he should not be declared the son of Gerard La- 
touches. The very wording of the document made his blood 
boil : it termed him Francis Latouches, pretended Count de 
Langy; and it accused him, with that sort of fiction which 
the law, though intended to be the instrument for discover- 
ing truth, delights to indulge in — of conspiring with others 
to defraud and exclude from his just rights Francis de Langy, 
the real and veritable son of the marquis and marchioness. 
Canying the paper in his hand, he proceeded at once to the 
house of the notary, in a state of great agitation and anger. 
The old man received him with kindness approaching pa- 
rental tenderness, and read the paper, with a smile at the 
wrath it had excited. 

" This is but a form," he said, "yet the manner in which 
these Deoole are nroceediner is verv artful. They are endea- 
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Touring, as far as possible, to throw the great burden of 
proof off their own shoulders; but the French law will not 
permit thiM;. You haye been for many years in possession, 
and they must make out a strong case to shake you therein. 
Your excellent friend, Monsieur de St Medard, has already 
had yarious consultations with seyeral of our most celebrated 
jurisconsults. I will send to the same gentlemen imme- 
diately, and perhi^ we may all haye another conference 
to-morrow or the d^ after." 

"But," replied ]Pranci8 de Langy, "I am extremely 
anxious to return to Auyergne the aay after to-morrow at 
the latest" 

"That is impossible, my dear sir," cried the notary': 
" aft«r this citation, we may fairly consider the proceedings 
as begun; and, so long as the courts are sitting, you must 
not think of being more than a day's journey from Paris." 

" Then I will go to St. Medard," said Francis de Langy, 
" at once. I cannot stay in my father's house." 

" That, perhaps, will be the best plan," replied the notary: 
" there you are not aboye six or seyen hours' journey mm 
Paris, and will be within call wheneyer you are wanted; 
but, at all eyents, you must remain here fcnr a day or two, 
fi>r we haye many things to settle. The king humed Mem- 
sieur de St. Medard's departure so much that there is a 
good deal of business unconcluded. Howeyer, he has giyen 
me lustructionB to pay oyer to you forty thousand uyres 
aimually—- one half-3rear beii^ left with me in adyance — ^to 
put ycm in possession of the Chateau de St. Medard, and to 
discharge from his frmds all the proceedings in this suit. I 
am afraid the costs will be yery heayy; but his order is un- 
limited, and we will make the best defence we can." 

The good notary's words cast Francis de langy into a fit 
of deep and sad thought, though they may not seem to the 
reader to haye been cfdcidated to produce such an effect; but 
it was that they suggested to his mind a comparison between 
the conduct ci his parents and that of the more distant re- 
lation who had taken such generous care of all his interests; 
so that the joyful emotions of gratitude were mingled with 
disappointment and regret. He agreed, howeyer, to the 
proposal of the notary; and, on his return to the Hdtel de 
Lan^, briefly informed the marquis and marchioness that it 
was his intention to go for some months to St Medard, if 
they had no objection, as soon as the preliminaiy proceedings 
for defending his rights had been arranged with the lawyers 
of the yiscount. 

To his leaying Paris the marquis made no objection; not 
only inasmuch as, Francis haying been dl through life accus- 
tomed to act without his control, he was not habituated to 



direct his proceedings^ but also because he felt, though he 
did not acknowledge it to himself, that his son's presence 
was in some degree both a reproach and an embarrassment 
to him. He was not inclined to admit, indeed, that he had 
acted hastily, rashly, or unkindly in any part of his conduct 
towards the new claimant; but yet he knew that Francis 
must think he had done so, and consequently, for the time 
at least, his society was likely to produce a sensation of 
restraint. 

He commented, however, in a tone of some reproach, upon 
the fact of his son having employed any other lawyers than 
his own to defend his cause. 

^^You must remejtnber, Francis," he said, '^that I ac- 
knowledge you as my child till it is absolutelv and distinctly 
proved that you are not so; and even then shall always feel 
towards you and act towards you as a fath^." 

Francis de Langy heard lum to an end in sUenoe, but then 
replied with a grave and respectful air, *^I am quite sure, 
my dear father, that you will do all that is kind and consi- 
derate by me; but at the same time you will perceive that 
there are many motives which would induce me to take the 
course I have done. In the first place, from ^1 you have 
said this monung, and from all that had previously occurred 
between you and this impostor, I was inclined to think that 
you had resolved in some degree to remain neuter in the 
matter. Indeed, you are in a very painful and difficult 
situation; for, of course, where there is even a plausible pre- 
text for the young man's claim, you would not like v^e- 
mently to oppose one who may hereafter be legally declared 
to be your son. I therefore thought it better for my rights 
to be defended by any other lawyers than your own. I 
must also tell you, that I found on inquiry Monsieur de St. 
Medard had already placed my cause in the hands of several 
very distinguished m^." 

^^Oh, that makes the case very different,'^ replied the 
marquis. ** Of course you could not take it fix)m them." 

But, thoiigh these words ended the conversation upon 
that point. Monsieur de Langy could not help feeling that 
his son had lost confidence in his attachm^t. To change 
an embarrassing subject, Francis immediately diverted the 
ccmversation to the Count d'Artonne and the situation in 
which he was placed, referring to the hopes which he had 
entertained of his imcle's influence with the king being 
sufficient to obtain the count's pardon. News at that period 
travelled far less rapidly than at present, and it required 
many days before any events occurring in the provmces, 
except such as affected the public weal, became the subject 
of conversation in the capital. Monsieur de Langy was 
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surprised and grieved by the tidings whicli he now received ; 
but he entered warmly into the cause of the Count d'Ar- 
tonne, declaring he felt perfectly certain that if the count 
had killed the young Marquis de Bausse, it must have been 
in some accidental encounter provoked by the latter, whom 
he pronounced a wild, vicious, unprincipled yoimg man, 
whose conduct in Paris must have given pain to all con- 
nected with him. 

" I will myself go to Verswlles," he said, " as soon as the 
king returns from Fontainebleau, and will use my utmost 
endeavours to obtain a promise of pardon." 

Satisfied with this assurance, Francis de Langy spent the 
next three days in Paris, in consultation with lawyers and 
the arrangement of various other matters which Monsieur 
de St. Medard had left for him to conclude. During the 
first two mornings he felt some apprehension lest he should 
be brought in contact with the new claimant of the heirship 
of De Langy; but the marquis had taken care to prevent the 
occurrence of such an event, by notifying to the young man 
that it would be better for him to abstain from visitmg at 
the Hotel de Lansy during the next week. Francis, how- 
ever, learned accidentally that both his father and mother 
saw the j^outh every day; which fact was more painful to 
him than it might have been if he had known all that passed 
in their minds upon those occasions. There was a compari- 
son constantly going on between him an4 his foster-brother, 
which, it must be confessed, was altogether to his advantage. 
His demeanour was not so supple and insinuating, but it was 
far more dignified and manly; and though the manners of 
the new claimant were graceful and his person handsome, 
yet when Monsieur de Lan^ returned and gazed upon 
Francis, there could be no doubt as to which he would 
prefer to call his son. 

At the end of the third day Francis took leave of the 
marquis and marchioness, proposing to set out early on the 
following morning, but adding that in all probability he 
should be in Paris in less than a week, as the suit in which 
he was engaged would undoubtedly bring him frequently to 
the capital. His object in making this announcement was 
to diminish the pain and formality of the parting; but, 
nevertheless, when Madame de Langy retired to her own 
chamber, she felt as if she had lost a child, and wept bit- 
terly; and on the next day, when she rose and found him 
gone, the aspect of the house seemed desolate and cheerless. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



How vacant is the home we love, when those we love are 
gone! How cold, how dreary, how desolate, the sunniest 
in)ot from which the heart's sunshine is departed! Francis 
oe Langy stood in the Chateau of St. Medard gazing round 
him, and scarcely believing it the same place m which the 
joyous footsteps of youth trod not many months before. 
Mow lightly had he then walked firom room to room! How 
had his heart carolled there, when, rising in the early 
morning, he gazed from the narrow window through the 
thick wall, either at the bright aspect of the woody country 
around in the warm glow of summer, or at the wild sea of 
dry branches, perhapa silvered o'er with frost, in the clear 
cold sparkle of the wintry day! Six months — scarcely sir 
months — ^were past, yet all was altered; but the alteration 
was in his own heart, and so it is with us ever through life. 
It is not alone, as the old Roman said, that the times change 
and we change with them, but thai we change faster than 
they do; and like the glasses of various hues with which wc 
are sometimes furnished to ^aze at some splendid picture or 
some celebrated view, the colour of the feelings within us at 
the time gives their tone to our vision at each different 
period of Hfe, and we see things from the beginning of our 
days to the end, not as they are, but through the medium of 
Our own sensations — sometimes magnified, sometimes dimi- 
nished — sometimes bright with a fictitious sunshine, some- 
times dark through the shady glasses of disappointment and' 
despair. Thus, too, we may hope it will be hereafter, when, 
having shaken off the dim veil of our mortal nature from 
before our eyes, the spirit shall see the works of God in the 
clear lustre of their own existence. 

Everything here is as we estimate it, and the changes irr 
our hearts make the changes that we feel. In the last six 
months how much had happened to Francis de Langy ta 
-ffive a different aspect to all that he beheld? He had gone 
forth a boy, he had come back a man — ^not perhaps in years, 
but in sensations. He had thought, he had acted for him- 
self; he had loved, he had feared, he had suffered bitter 
disappointments; he had imdergone the touch of care, sor- 
row, anxiety, apprehension. lie had become experienced in 
man's feelings, and he returned a man; so that the place of 
his boyhood might well look altered from the altered eyes- 
with which he viewed it. The chaplet on the brow of man- 
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hood is a beayy one, and happy is he who can wear it without ^ 
his temples aching beneath the burden. Hardly anything in 
the Chateau of St. Medard was changed since he had left it: 
all the old servants were there, everything was in its pecu- 
liar place; the house-dog bayed under his window as before, 
and the horse-boy was whistling the same air in the stable- 
yard which he had whistled on the very morning of his 
departure. Every note came familiarly to the ear of 
Francis de Langy, and formed connecting links between 
the past and the present; but when he looked round, and 
saw m the hall the vacant places of Monsieur de St. Medard 
and of his good old Mend the Abb4 Amouz, he fomid that 
there was a great gap which the heart yearned to fill up 
again. Thus, Ms ^st sensations in the Chateau of St. 
Medard were melancholy enough; but he had been barely 
three minutes in the house before there happened one of 
those little incidents which partially scatter uie clouds of 
life by the warm rays of human affection, aad made him feel 
at home again. He stood in the haU widi the old porter 
who had let him in — mme of the other lenrants, who had idl 
been taken by surprise, having yet come to welcome him-^ 
when suddenly he heard some steps running overhead, like 
the quick pattering of tf child's feet; and in a minute after 
his good nurse, whom we described long ago, darted into 
the hall, her face beaming with smiles. 

** I was sure it was yon, Francis," she said, running up to 
him with extended arms, and sedng nothing in the handsome 
young man before her but the boy whose early years she had 
tended; *^ I was sure it was you when I beheld the carriage 
drive up." 

Francis de Langy had to bow down his head to receive the 
salute which goodLouise Pelet bestowed upon both sides of 
his face ; and then, drawing back, the little woman looked at 
him from head to foot, wiui her bright blue eyes twinkling 
with satisfaction, and her tongue gomg with vast volulnlity. 
From all the questions she had to ask, and all the little pieces 
of news she had to give, one would have thought that Louise 
Pelet would have remained there half the day; but Louise 
was never known to stay a whole quarter of an hour in any 
place except in her bed; and ere ten minutes were over Ae 
exclaimed, " But I must go and see that your room is weU 
aired, «and tell the cook to get you a nice dinner, and have a 
fire lighted in the evening m the little saloon; ^ese autum- 
nal nights are getting cold." 

So away she went, running hither and thither with all ha* 
usual activity, and was soon busied in all those household 
cares which it was her joy and glory to perform with die 
most scrupulous accuracy and promptitude. It was not ex- 
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actly bustle, for she seldom raised her voice high, or went 
out of her way, or did a thing hastily, though in everything 
she was quick, eager, and precise. To make her young lord 
comfortable in her own fashion now became her greatest 
pride ; and, during his after stay in the chateau, Louise was 
always in continual motion, very rarely coming near him, 
indeed, but quite satisfied with the certainty thaflby her own 
incessant activity everything was going on right and smoothly. 
Once or twice in every day, it is true, she would look into 
whatever room he happened to be sitting in, as it were merely 
to show her face and to see his, and to judge thereby whether 
he had all that he wanted. He might be at dinner, he might 
be taking his coflfee, reading, writing, or sitting with one of 
the very few neighbours ; it was all the same to Louise : in 
ste came, took her look, and away she went again; or, if she 
had anything to say, some news to tell, or some question to 
ask, she would advance with her peculiar quick step, take 
hold of the back of his chair, lean over his shoulder, and 
speak her two or three brief sentences, scarcely waiting for a 
reply before she disappeared. Louise never pretended to have 
a good temper; and, knowing her own infirmities, she kept 
herself as much as possible at a distance from the other ser- 
vants of the house, never by any chance saying a bad word 
of any of them, and always having something in extenuation 
to suggest if they were blamed, but scolding them heartily 
for anything they did wrong if she came across them herself. 
At first, on her young master's arrival, she did not seem at 
all disposed to treat Jean Marais very hospitably; and once 
or twice her voice was heard elevated to a very shrill tone in 
her brief conversations with that worthy personage. When 
Francis mentioned his name to her, however, and told her 
how much the valet had served him on various occasions, 
she replied good-humouredly, " Oh, yes, he is a Ion gargon, ^ 
I am sure ; but I will keep out of his way, for he is too free 
for me." 

Jean Marais himself, in the mean time, conformed with 
wonderftil facility to the quiet customs of the Chateau of St. 
Medard: having an opportunity of varying a life which 
might otherwise be somewhat monotonous, by expeditions to 
the small town of Senlis, which was some nve or six miles 
distant, he did not appear to find it dull. Before he had 
quitted Paris, he had made himself fully aware of the whole 
story regarding the new claim to the heirship of De Langy, 
which the servants of the marquis discussed freely with him, 
not in the least suspecting his connection with Gerard 
Latouches. It might seem natural, the reader may suppose, 
for Jean Marais, on learning that his youn^ master was 
probably his own cousin, to lose in a degree his respect lor ^ 
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him; and one would be still more inclined to imagine that 
might be the case, when it is admitted that Jean Marais had 
entertained shrewd suspicions that a change of the two chil- 
dren brought up at the Ferm^ Godard had taken place, ever 
since his last visit to Gerard Latouches. But, strange to say, 
if there was any alteration in his conduct at all, it was only 
more respectful towards the young Count de Langy, as he 
was still called; for Jean had his peculiar notions on most 
subjects, and he had a great reverence for a well-educated 
and noble-minded man in unmerited distress. Stranger still, 
however, it may seem, that his suspicions in regard to 
Francis's birth were shaken rather than confirmed by the 
fact of Gerard Latouches having acknowledged the fraud. 

" If it be true," he said to himself, "he must have been very 
sure it would soon be found out, otherwise he would never 
have owned it." 

[Nevertheless, doubts still rankled in his mind; and he de- 
termined, on the very first occasion, to ride over to the Ferme 
Godard, though the distance was considerate, and see if he 
could discover anything to confirm or remove his suspicions. 

Early after his arrival at the chateau, Francis de Langy 
wrote a second letter to the Countess d'Artonne, mentioning 
the intention he had at one time entertained of returning to 
Auvergne, and the causes which had obliged him to abandon 
it. He reminded her of her promise to come to St. Medard, 
and urged her to fulfil it as soon as possible, assuring her- 
that the Marquis de Langy would make interest with the king, 
for her husband's pardon, and pointing out that her solicita- 
tions might greatly facilitate his suit. He dared not refer to 
his interview with Monsieur d'Artonne, lest his letter should 
be opened — ^which, indeed, was the case — ^but he s^ in the 
end, that,, as it was so long since the count had been heard 
of, he doubted not he had effected his escape into Switzerland. 

Three weeks elapsed ere he received an answer, but then 
it only conveyed disappointment. Madame d'Artonne in- 
formed him that she could not obtain the intendant's per- 
mission to quit the chateau, which was still partially occupied 
by the police. She was treated with every sort of kindness 
and consideration, indeed, she added, and the intendant was 
perfectly courteous and polite; but to all her entreaties to be 
permitted to go to Paris he returned evasive answers, and 
she saw that it was clearly his intention to keep lier in 
Auvergne. 

The quick heart of the youth beat vehemently when he 
received these tidmgs, and he determined to make arrange- 
ments for going to the Chateau d'Artonne hunself, even if it 
should be but for a day; but his lawyers strongly opposed 
^ his so doing till some of the formal steps in the suit at issue, 
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which they described to hhn, had been taken by the other 
party. At the same time, we must remark that the new 
claimant did not seem to press forward the proceedings with 
tiie haste which might have been expected ; and in more than 
one letter the old notary of Monsieur de St. Medard observed, 
*' Your adversary is going on with the utmost caution; he is 
resolved to lose nothmg for want of prudence at least." 

Thus all matters were delayed for a fortnight longer, 
which brought about the middle of November, and signs of 
an early and severe winter were showing themselves. The 
weather, however, was clear and bright; and, having deter- 
mined to wait no longer, but set out for Auvergne in the be- 
ginning of the following week, Francis de Langy wandered 
forth on the Saturday evening, in that meditative mood which 
has been described by all poets as peculiar to the young 
lover. His mind certainly was more busy with Julie 
d'Artonne than with anything else. He thought of her in 
her yoimg beauty; he thou^t of her as he had seen her 
under the influence of many emotions; he thought of that 
varying face in all its lovely changes of expression ; and he 
longed, with the thirst which none but the young and ardent 
can feel, to drink deep draughts of affection from the well of 
those pure lustrous eyes. They were sweet dreams that he 
indulged in ; but, as is ever the case, apprehension, the snake 
which generally lies beneath the flower of human enjoyment, 
showed its dull head while he thus meditated on her he loved: 
He wondered that he had not heard from Madame d'Artonne ; 
it seemed very strange; he fancied something unpleasant 
must have happened to prevent her replying to his last 
letter. Could Julie be ill? he asked himself. Had her 
health failed under the pressure of such constant anxieties 
and griefs as she had lately been called upon to bear? His 
heart felt cold at the vision which imagination had presented, 
and he had well-nigh turned his steps homeward in order to 
set out that very night. But then again he reflected that his 
letter had been gone just a fortnight, that he had therein 
hinted to the countess his intention to return for a time 
to Auvergne, and it was more than probable, he concluded, 
that, in the expectation of seeing him soon, she had not 
written, lest her letter should miss him by the way. 

As he thus meditated, he ascended one of the highest hills 
in the neighbourhood, which the reader must recollect if he 
have visited that part of France. It is not steep, at least on • 
the side next to Senlis, but rises gradually through some 
woods and moorish sort of lands till it overtops everything 
around. Thence the eye stretches over a fair and undulatmg 
coimtry for many miles on every side, seeing the spires ot 
towns and cities beneath one; catehmg at once Senlis and ^ 
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Beaumont, and then running on past Chantilly, till Beauyais 
itself is distinctly visible, with its cathedral rising large and 
dark above the rest, while beyond the country softens offj 
and all becomes dim and lost like the objects of early memory. 
Francis de Langy paused and gazed around him. There is 
always somethmg elevating, something invigorating, in the 
contemplation of Nature^s face; it seems as if from the works 
of God breathes forth to the heart of man a portion of the 
high and divine spirit in which they are created; and Francis 
de Langy felt his courage and his resolution rise to grapple 
with the ills of life, whatever they might be, as he gazed over 
that wide prospect, with the flood of evening radiance glow- 
ing in the skies above him, and the purple li^t of the evening 
sun pouring over the far-extended lands below. 

After stretching his siffht to the utmost verge of the hori- 
zon, he turned his eyes downward again towards the Chateau 
of St. Medard, which stood upon its little woody knoll be- 
neath him, at the distance of about three miles. He saw the 
cattle of the neighbouring &rm winding homeward frt>m 
their pasture; he saw a flock of sheep fouowing their shep- 
herd to the village; but another moving object caught his 
eye: it was a carriage drawn slowly forward by horses that 
seemed tired. Francis de Langy watched it along the high- 
road to Senlis with feelings of interest. 

** Some people ^oing home to those they love," he thought; 
"God make their meeting a happy one I" But the next 
minute the carriage came near the turning which led to St. 
Medard, stopped there for a moment, and then suddenly 
quitted the highway and rolled along the road towards the 
chateau. Oh ! how the heart of Francis de Langy beat as 
he ran down the hill, and sped with a foot of l^t back to 
his home ! 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

It was as he thought. In the court-yard of the chateau 
stood the carriage ; old Joseph and Jean Marais were hand- 
ing down trunk-mails and portmanteaus, and another servant 
of the Count d'Artonne, with one of the domestics of the 
chateau, was carrying them in as they were laid upon the 
• stone pavement. No sooner did Joseph behold Francis de 
Laiijgy than he stopped in his work, bowed low, and was 
beginning to tell the young gentleman how happy he was to 
see him again, and all about their journey, and a great many 
things besides. But Jean Marais, who knew better, stopped 
1^ him, saying, " Let monsieur pass, Joseph. He will talk to 
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you by-and-by;" and Francis de Langy, "witli a nod to the 
old man, entered the house and ran rapidly to the little 
saloon. The step — ^the well-known step--of him she loved 
called Julie from the window, and, bounding forward to meet 
him, with the innocence of the child brightening the love of 
the woman, she sprang to the arms that were open to clasp 
her, and clung to his bosom as he pressed her to his heart. 

'^Oh, this is joy indeed 1" eried Francis; and Madame 
d'Artonne, wiping away a tear from her eyes, came forward 
and held out her hand, saying, ^ I must be welcomed too, 
Francis." 

"And I also," exclaimed the good Abb^ Amoux; " though 
Julie has the first right, of course." 

Where is the artist who could ever paint a cataract? They 
may represent the white expanse of falling water, the foam^ 
the rocks, the spray; but where is the motion? — where is 
the rush of the torrent, the ever-changing glisteninff of the 
dashing stream, the lifb, the busy and tumultuous li&, of the 
qmck waves? It has never yet been done; and those who 
attempt to convey by description moments of eager and tu- 
multuous joy, such as Francis de Langv and Julie d^Artonne 
knew at^ that moment, will likewise fail in conveying aught 
but a cold, inanimate picture to the mind of the reader. The 
anxious question, the rapid reply, the look of love, the pause 
of enjoyment, the pressure of the hand, the sigh of obtrusive 
memory, the careful scanning of each feature to see if time 
has inmcted no ixrjury, the thousand nameless shades of ex- 
pression upotn the fiwe, the varying tones, the words under- 
stood and answered ere half spoken, and the confUsed and 
agitated emotions, gushing as* out of a fountain, from the 
heart of love — th^se defy description, and leave the pen or 
the tongue all powerless. 

L<t us pass over the next hour, then, and having done so, 
seat ourselves with Julie, and Francis de Langy, and Madame 
d'Artonne, and the good Abb^ Amoux, round the wide fire- 
place of the saloon, cheerftd with many a blazing log; and^ 
while Louise Pelet bustles about to make preparations for 
the new guests, Jean Marais and the old butler of the chateau 
lay the cloth for supper in the salle-ct'inanger, and the cook 
toils and looks furious in her vocation, let us listen to the 
tidings from Auvergne, which were of no slight interest to 
those who heard and those who told, and of no mean impor- 
tance to this story. 

Madame d'Artonne had received the letter of Francis de 
Langy, announcing his intention to visit them at their own 
house as soon as possible; and not a little glad were they, 
she said, at the thought of his coming, as the intendant still 
continued the same course of conduct, and opposed her ^ 
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^tdtting Auverpie. The same day, however, on which her 
young mend's letter had arrived, a rumour had reached the 
chateau that a high appointment — ^ne less than a seat in the 
ministry of France — ^had been conferred upon the intendaj^ 
himself. The next day that officer had visited the Chateait 
.d^Artonne with smooth and plausible demeanour, informine 
the countess that, being elevated far above his deserts anl 
expectations, he might have an opportunity of serving the 
count which had never occurred before. He promised her 
that he would use it zealously, and assured her that nothing 
but the deepest sense of duty had ever caused, or would 
cause, him to behave with even the appearance of severity 
towards any member of a family whom he so much esteemed 
and loved. " Now,*' he said, " I can act in a different man- 
ner; for, not having to deal with the matter individually, so 
that there can be no breach of duty implied, I can appeal to 
the king, and urge him most strongly to supei:sede idl pro- 
ceedings in the case of Monsieur d'Artonne." 

" He made me quite believe," said Julie, commenting upon 
what her mother had stated — "he made me quite believe 
that he had our interests sincerely at heart, especially as he 
said in leaving us, that his authority as intendant being at an 
end, he could .no longer oppose our proceeding to Paris, 
where he himself was going, and where he woiud not fail; 
the moment he saw the king, to plead our cause to the best 
of his ability." 

" Little indeed did we expect," continued Madame d'Ar- 
tonne, taking up the history again,, " that the very next dinr, 
asA^e were makmg our preparations for setting out, we should 
receive a formal notice of the estates of my husband being 
entirely sequestrated till such time as he should appear to 
take his trial, he having been found guilty of contumacy ieven 
before we knew that such proceedmgs were taken against 
him. It is usual, -I believe, under such circumstances, to 
make an allowance from the property to the wife and children 
of the accused person, proportioneji to their rank and the 
station in society which tney have filled. You may judge of 
my surprise, then, Francis, when I found that the sum of 
ten thousand livres per annum is all that is granted for the 
support of myself and Julie during the absence of the count." 

"Accept it not, my dear madam," cried Francis de Langy; 
" accept It not at the hands of this man. Here, in St. Medard, 
you will not want it. You know how willingly, how gladly, 
I will share everything with you; and, thimk God, I have 
abundance by my uncle's kindness, which no one can take 
away from me. What I suspect and what I know of this 

tndant matters not; his designs are all selfish, and he is 

king for them by base and ungenerous means." 
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"You are tincllaritable, Francis," said the Abbe Arnoux: 
^^ in this instance, it is not the intendant who is to blame, but 
the court, or the administrator of the sequestrated domains. 
With them rests the discredit of having made so small an 
allowance for the support of Madame d'Artonne." 

" But depend upon it," replied the young man, vehemently, 
"the intendant is at the bottom of the whole. Do you sup- 
pose that he is without influence over the judges and other 
oiicers ofhis own generality? No, no, my dear friend. He 
has done this. No other person whatsoever, unbiassed and 
impartial, would think of assigning such a pittance to the 
wife of the Count d'Artonne." 

" But, of course," said the abbe, " they could only act 
according to law." 

"Alas I" exclaimed Francis de Langy, "what is law in 
France? The will of the king; excellent, perhaps, when we 
have the extraordinary combination of a good monarch, good 
ministers, and good magistrates; but terrible as an instru- 
ment of tyranny, where the private passions of men are 
suffered to interfere. — But how, dear lady," he continued, 
taking the countesses hand, "how have you contrived to 
defray the expenses of your journey hither? All that was 
in the chateau was given to the count. Why did you not 
write to me? Is not all I have yours and Julie's?" 

" Luckily, Francis, I did not need your kindness," replied 
the countess; " I had the . lands assigned as my own dowry. 
Those they could not sequestrate; and the tenants came 
eagerly in to pay their rents, even before they were due, 
otherwise I should have had to apply to the intendant for an 
advance of the pitiM sum allowed me. I think I would 
rather have died." 

* ^ It was what he aimed at," cried Francis de Langy, eagerly; 
" it was what he aimed at. Oh I how I rejoice that the villain 
has been disappointed! He sought to bind you to him, to 
cast a net round you, to force you to depend upon him. But, 
thank God, he has failed 1" 

" Francis, Francis!" exclaimed the abb^, " is this Christian 
charity? You are too vehement, piy dear boy; you are far 
too vehement. One would think, to hear you, that this 
intendant was your rival for the hand of our fair friend 
Julie, here." 

Francis smiled bitterly, saying, " I know him, my excellent 
friend, better than you do." 

"Nay," answered the abb^, "I know him not at all; I 
never saw the man. But I once heard his voice, which seemed 
to be sweet and gentle." 

" I do know him," replied Francis de Langy, more cfdmly, 
but stiU m a decided tone; "and I feel sure that ere long 
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Madame d^Artonne will disooyer that he is not without an 
object in all his proceedings. It is right that both she and 
Julie should be upon their guard, for now he is armed wiUi 
greater power than ever, and may, perchance, seek to make 
a traffic of his soToreign^s mercy, as I know he has heret<^€tte 
done of his justice." 

*^ I am acraid you are right, Francis," answered the coun- 
tess ; ^^ but here comes a servant to say that supper is ready, 
I suppose ; so let us banish all those bitter thoughts for a 
time, and draw as much happiness from our glad meetmg as 
possible. We may, perhaps, have one evening of peace; 
who can tell what to-morrow may bring?" 

Who, mdeed? 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Days rolled by, as they will in joy or sorrow— ^ecks passed, 
as ^ey will pass whether man would have ^em fleet cnr 
Btay — and Francis de Langy was still at the Chateau of St. 
Medard with those he best loved. It mint not be thoagh*, 
however, that time flew without anxiety or without diange, 
although, to say sooth, the interruptions of the calm were 
but few and not very remarkable. Tidings came from tinae 
to time connected with the suit regarding the heirship of De 
Langy; this step or that had been taken; and the maimos 
wrote twice or tnrice in terms of mat kindness and afreo- 
tion to his supposed son, assuring him that he felt a lirefy 
interest in all the proceedings. He told him also in ti»e 
same letters, that, uthough he had applied both to the king 
and his ministers in regard to the Count d'Artonne, he bad 
made but little progress in his suit, the constant answer 
being that nothing could be done until the count surren- 
dered and took his trial, in which event the most favourable 
view would be taken of his case. Once, indeed, he said ihe 
Idne had answered him angrily, reminding him how he him- 
self had pleaded against a murderer, and bidding hhn re- 
member that the royal word had been plec^ed on that 
occasion not to show any lenity where the plea only vwe, 
that death had occurred in a chance encounter. 

No news of the Count d'Artonne, however, reached the 
chateau, though Jean Marais visited Senlis daily, and meiuis 
were taken to ensure that no letter should miscarry or mes- 
sage remain undelivered; and thus anxiety was kept alive in 
the breasts of the whole party, the arrival of the post and 
the return of Jean Marais from the town being two regcHiMT 
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seasons of expectation and dkappointment every day. At 
other times, the hours slipped by in that dreary sort of state 
which is sure to be produced by long-continued uncertainty. 
Hhe mind habituates itself to anxiety, takes advantage of any 
drcumstance to limit its influence to fixed periods, and in the 
intervals, thoueh it cannot altogether cast it off, bears it 
almost unconsciously. 

It were vain to say that Julie and Francis de Langy were 
not happy. They loved and were together, and that is hap- 
piness. The interchange of mutual thoughts, the words and 
looks of affection, the morning or the evening ramble, the 
united contemplation of nature's face, the reamns the same 
page; the exploring untrodden paths through uie lore of 
other times, or flying on the wings of fancy through the lus- 
trous atmosphere of poetic dreams, the giving themselves up 
to walk hand in hand under the guidance of some great master 
of the lyre, as did the old Italian poet through the worlds of 
his imagination, was enough to fill many a day with pleasures ; 
not so bright, perhaps, as many others, but which pass not 
away altogether like the enjoyments of semie, and, at all 
events, leave no stain and bitterness behind. 

The calm order of the Chateau de St. Medard underwent 
no interruption. The Abb^ Amoux pursued his usual stu- 
dious course, remained reading the ^eater part of the day, 
visited the sick and the poor in the neighbourhood for sevem 
hours ere nightfall, and listened to the conversation of others 
during the evening, adding from time to time a comment or 
a lesson, in which very often childlike simplicity was mingled 
with manly wisdom. 

little alteration was caused in the habits of Louise Felet 
by the arrival of the Countess d'Artonne and her daughter. 
With Marie, the countess's pretfy maid, she seemed at first 
to cultivate a certain sort of intimacy; but, as soon as she 
had done everything to render her completehr at home in the 
chateau, she handed her over naturally to tne tender atten- 
tions of Jean Marais, who certainly did his best to make the 
time pass pleasantly to the fair stranger. 

Three days after the arrival of the countess at the ohateau, 
however. Ionise ran into the library where her young master 
was .seeking for a book, and, stopping directly before him, 
looked in his face with a peculiar smile, saying, "Ah I she is 
verjr pretty; ah! she is vei^^ chwming, and a dear, good girl, 
I think, too;" and before Francfs de Langy could make any 
reply, she was out of the room again, with a nod and a 
laugh, as if she would have added, " I know-all about it, and 
jud^e it will do very well." ° 9 "^^ ^^ ^^^c 

.Days, we have said, and weeks had gone, the aspect of tiie 
year was chaneed, brieht skies had passed away, and duU 
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heavy elonds, borne upon a whistling and fitfol wind, 8we|^ 
oyer the heayens, occasionally pelting against the windofws vi 
the chateau in dull and pattering sleet, occasionally idling m 
Urge flakes. There had been a heayy storm durii^ thv 
whole of one night, the wind had howled in hollow giEBt» 
about the chinmeys, the fire had blazed clear and bright, as 
if the air was frosty, and the next morning, when the partrf 
rose, the ground was entirely white, and two or three inched 
of snow lay upon the window-cills. A fog- hung oyer ihii 
whole scene, not yery thick, indeed, but sufficient to make 
the neighbouring trees look dim and ghastly, while fine smM 
particles of frozen rain kept falling continually, hourly M^ 
creasing the heaps below. s. 

^* I think we must confine ourselyes to the chateau Tor the 
day," said Francis de Langy, ^^ unless something should ta& 
me to Senlis." 

It was about two o'clock when he spoke; at three the po»tf 
arriyed, and a single letter was put into his hand. He in-^' 
stantly recognised the writing of the Count d^Artonne, and- 
broke the seal in haste. There was nothing but a blank 
page within ; and remembering the signs which had been: 
agreed upon between himself and the count, Francis de Langy 
concluded that M<Hisieur d'Artonne was near, but in circum- 
stances of great danger. He determined, therefore, imme- 
diately to ^o out and ride about the countiy in the hope of 
meeting bun; but at the same time he judged it would be 
better not to harass the mind of Julie and Madame d*Ar- 
tonne by informing them that he had received such an inti- 
mation of the count's proximity and danger. Folding up the 
paper hastily, then, he said, ^^I shall be obliged to go out, I 
fear;" and, turning to the servant who had brought the letter, 
but had not yet quittAl the room, he added, " Tell Jean 
Marais that he must accompany me immediately on horse- 
back." 

Julie gazed at him earnestly with an inquiring look, but 
he made no answer to it; and merely saying that he would 
be back before dark, he left the room and proceeded to the 
stables. Mounting his horse as soon as it could be prepared, 
he issued forth and rode along towards Senlis. Ere he had 
gone far, however, he paused, turned back, and tools; out 
several dogs with him, but refrised the company of the game- 
keeper, much to the worthy man's astonishment. 

Jean Marais, who was the most discreet of valets, expressed 
no wonder and made no observation, but rode after his mas- 
ter, looking carefully to the right and left as they proceeded. 
Sometimes they took the high-road, sometimes the byways; 
ut when they were within about a mile of Senlis they turned 
the right, made a circuit, and came round towards the 
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dia^u by anodier path ; then, divergmg, they proceeded 
iurth^ into the country, tracing almost ever^ road within 
several miles of St. Medard berore night set in. The day 
yna as miserable as can be conceived; chiUy, foggy, varying 
every hour from thin &lling drift to large flakes of heavy 
SBOw, while sometimes a dnzzling rain showed itself, but 
cmicklv left off again; and as night came on, the intensity of 
we cold increased. The dogs, which had at first rushed joy- 
fiilly forth, barking and shaking their ears, and rolling in the 
aiow, now trotted dully behind with hanging heads and dis- 
consolate looks, finding neither game nor amusement. Jean 
Marais, on his part, bore up stoutly, consoled himself with 
a low whistle as he followed his master, and did not even 
seem surprised when Francis de Langy turned round and 
said, '^Do not whistle, Jean Marais." 

" Oh, very well, sir," replied the valet; and, riding a little 
nearer, he added, '^This is a pleasant da^, sir; like a sullen 
woman in a fit of the vapours, not knowmg whether to cry, 
sulk, or scratch. But it is growing dusky, sir." 

"I know," answered Francis de Langy; " but I shall not 
go home till night falls." 

^^ No, sir, I suppose not," said his companion; '•'' but I was 
thinking that if you were to take the other road which runs 
from Senlis to Chantilly, and thence come roimd by Lacha- 
pelle, we might stumble upon something. As we passed by 
tifte end, about ten minutes ago, I thought some one whistled 
down there." 

"Indeed!" cried Francis de Langy eagerly; "I heard no- 
thing of the kind, and I intended to take that road the other 
^ijiay after we had passed through the village. Are you sure 
you heard a whistle?" 

" Not quite," replied Jean Marais; " but I think old Ro- 
land is; for, as he was trotting along between you and me, 
looking as dull as a farmer^s wife coming from market with 
her eggs unsold, he stopped and cocked up one ear, br^ing 
round his head towards the lane, as much as to say, * What 
do you want down there?'" 

" Let us return!" cried Francis de Langy. "You go the 
same way we have come ; I will take the next turning and 
ride round by the paths through Ae wood. Go on till you 
reach the first road on the left, then down it, and we are sure 
to meet." 

" Oh, I know every inch of the way," replied Jean Ma- 
rais; " and if I hear my whistler agam, I suppose I must 
stay till you come?" 

This being settled, master and servant separated, the dogs 
following Francis de Langy as their oldest acquaintance. The 
young gentleman qiuckened his pace and rode round as he 
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had said, but he met with nothiog till he issued forth lipon 
the road which Jean Marais had menticmed, nor hewrd a 
sound except the chattering of some birds in the wood. 
Night was b^inning to fall f^mce, and he just saw the dim 
figure of Jean Marais advancing slowly, when one of the 
dogs at his side stopped and snuffed at something on the 
ground, giving, at the same time, a low growl towards the 
wood. Francis de Langy instantly sprang to the ground, 
and bending down, saw Uie mark of a footstep on the snow. 

** Down, dog, downl" he said, as the hound leaped up upcm 
him. ^^ K there be any one there, and a friend to St. Medard, 
let him whistle three times." 

He spoke loud, but one faint whistle was the only reply. 
^^ Here, Jean Marais!" he cried, ^^ take my horse; there is 
somebody here: keep back the dogs for tne present;" and, 
pushing throu^ the bushes, he traced the footsteps, which 
were distinctly marked, into the wood." 

Several of the hounds would f<^ow, notwithstanding the 
chidings of Jean Marais ; but Francis de Langy kept them 
behind till one of them tried to rush past him with a loud 
b^k, and Francis saw before him, by the light that glist^ied 
from the snow, a man sitting at the foot of a tree, in an atti- 
tude of extreme lassitude. 

< ^' Good Godl is it you?" he cried, advfmcing to the side of 
the Count d^Artonne, and chiding back the dogs. 

^' Yes, indeed," replied the count faintly; '^ but I am ex- 
hausted and worn out. Yesterday I was hunted from Beau- 
vais, and walked for twelve or thirteen hours without stopping. 
To-day I have found every road I wished to take gvuurd^ 
against me, and I had crept in here in despair. Francis, I 
fear you are come too late." 

^* Oh, no, nol" exclaimed Francis de Langy; *^ do not say 
that: you are close to St. Medard, where we can easily ccm- 
ceal you for some time. — Jean Marais 1 Jean Marais!" he con- 
tinued, raising his voice. 

'^ Here, sir, here 1" cried Jean Marais, coming forward. 
*' Ah, monsieur! is it you? What! we have found you at 
length, and in bad plight too, it seems! Well, precautions 
are never taken in vain; if they dcm't serve one purpose 
they'll serve another. I thought I might want something to 
keep out the cold when my young master determined to en- 
joy the beauties of to-da,y; so I e'en filched a biscuit and a 
little wine. Monsieur wUl forgive me if you drink it, Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne. But take the biscuit first, take the biscuit 
first," he continued; "if your stomach is empty, as I judge 
it must be by your sitting on the snow, the wine would do 
you harm without somethmg to eat." 

Bagorly did the count devour the light food that Jean Ma- 
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rais had bronglit, and then putting to hia lips the small dricJd 
gourd, about the size of a strong man's fist, which ihe pro- 
vident yalet had not unfrequently with him to supply his 
own or other people's necessities, he took a long draught, 
saying, idien he had done, *^ Thank Gk>d! I haye not eaten 
or drunk anything for six-and-thirty hours." 

"^Good practice for Lent!" observed Jean Marais, receiv- 
ing back l^e gourd and shaking it at his ear; ^* but how is 
this. Monsieur le Oomte, it is hidf full still. I shaU carry it 
more lightly when it is empty. Finish it, finish it, sir!" 

The count took and drunk i^ain, saying, ^^ This has saved 
my life, I believe. Lend me your hand, Francis; I think I 
can walk now." 

" You must not walk far, ar," replied Jean Marais. "My 
horse will cany you to the chateau, and perhaps I had better . 
carry you to the horse : it is not ^y yai^s off." 

" Oh, no," answered the count ; "I can walk that distance." 

"But the footsteps! the footsteps!" said Jean Marais; 
*' snow tells tales, sir, as every good hunter knows." 

" Oh, we wiU soon efface the footsteps," replied Francis de 
Langy. " What do you think I brought the a<»s for? Here, 
hunt them over the ground, and cdl them close tosetiier 
after us, as Monsieur d'Artonne and I walk towards the 
horses." 

" On my life," cried Jean Marais, "he improves rapidly! 
— ^he will beat me at my own trade ere long. Sir, I honour 
you for your device;" and, making the dogs spread them- 
selves abroad, he soon covered the whole space of ground 
with traces of their feet; and then, gathering them together, 
he followed close behind, while the count, leaning on the 
arm of his young Mend, slowly made his way towards the 
spot where the horses had been left. 

Monsieur d'Artonne mounted, though with difficulty; and, 
turning their bridles homeward, they rode along in the dark- 
ness, &e valet walking by the side of the horses and the 
dogs following him. 

" We had better avoid the village, sir," he said, speaking 
to his master, "for there maybe people looking out; and 
then, when we get to St. Medard, how do you intend to get 
in? You must not let your servants see the count. " 

"Certainly not," replied Francis de Langy; "but you 
must ffo on before, Jean Marais, and contrive to get them 
out of the way. Then we will come round by the back of 
the iarm, through the park gate on the north side, and into 
the chateau by the little north door, which will bring us 
directly to the back staircase leading to the corridor by my 
room." , ^ _ . 

" It won't do, sh-," said Jean Marais; " a thousand thmgs 
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might put us out. Theresa the accursed poultrywoman with 
her hens and turkeys; the nunekeeper will he looking i^er 
his dogs as soon asne sees them, giyms them their soup, and 
going backwards and forwards for an nour; the groom will 
be staring forth for the return of his horses; and the butler 
has been cooling his old nose for this half-hour, depend 
upon it, watching for the arriyal of his dear young master, 
and thinking you firozeu to death. How am I to dispose of 
an of them? No, nol my task mustJbe within human capa- 
bility. If you will take my advice, vou will stop at the little 
summer-house at the west comer of the park: we can easily 
open the window, and the count can get m without ever dis- 
mounting. There^s a sofa in it for him to lie down upon, and 
wheii all is still in the chateau we can bring him in without 
anybody perceiying it. When he is safely deposited, you 
and I will go back together as we came, only I will lead my 
horse as long as we are upon the road, in order that, n 
liiere be any traces of footsteps left, they may continue to 
the end." 

Francis de Langy was too wise to oppose any real amend- 
ment of his plan, and the suggestion of Jean Marids was 
instantly acted upon. The only thing that went at all con- 
trary to their wishes was, that they met two peasaitts return- 
ing homewards; but, as nothing resulted affecting this tale, 
we need not stop to describe the anxiety which their appear- 
ance produced. As the small light that existed was derived 
from the snow, neither party comd distinguish the other with, 
any degree of accuracy, ana the peasants did not even pause 
to say " Grood night," not knowmg that it was their young 
seigneur who passed them. 

The summer-house to which Jean Marais had referred 
occupied an angle of the park wall, with a window looking 
each way; and though from the side of the park it was raised 
by some six or seven steps above the general level of the 
ground, from the road, which there passed over a bank, the 
Avindow-cill was not higher than the head of a tall horse. 
Francis de Langy easily contrived to open the window, and 
aided the count with one hand while Jean Marais held the 
bridle of the horse, and at the same time offered his stout 
shoulder as a step for Monsieur d'Artonne to put his foot 
upon. The entrance would have been easily effected by any 
man in health and vigour, but the state of esdiaustion into 
which the count had fallen rendered the feat somewhat diffi- 
cult. It was accomplished at length, however; and then, 
proceeding along the park wall, master and man returned to 
the chateau, and entered by the great gates. 

It happened luckily that they did so, for they found a lieu- 
tenant of the mar^hauss^ in the hall and two or three 
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fffchers at the door. Francis de Langy started when he^saw 
5iem, and the colour came into his cheek; but advancing 
promptly to the officer, he demanded, in a somewhat stern 
tone, to what he was indebted for the honour of his visit. 
The lieutenant replied very civilly, however, that, having 
learned the Count d'Artonne with several servants was then 
residing in the Chateau of St. Medard, he had come thither 
to notify to the domestics that the Count d'Artonne being a 
fugitive from justice, and condemned par contumace, all per- 
sons wer^ forbidden under severe penalties to harbour or 
comfort him. 

"This, you know, sir," continued the lieutenant, "is a 
usual and necessary proceeding, otherwise I should not have 
intruded upon you at all, especially at this late hour of the 
evening." 

Francis de Langvgave him no encouragement to remdn; 
and finding that the notification had been made before he 
arrived, he bowed him out of the chateau, and saw the iron 

fites closed upon him and his men. On further inquiry, 
rancis found cause to suspect that, notwithstanding all his 
courteous expressions, the lieutenant of the marechauss^e 
had further objects in view than the simple one which he 
stated; for the archers had gone over the lower parts of the 
house, and had made manilbld inquiries of all the servants, 
both in the chateau and the offices around, as to the persons 
who had been seen coming and going in the neighbourhood. 
Of course they had gained no information, and the answers of 
the domestics were so distinct and straightforward as to leave 
no room for suspicion even by a suspicious race. 

Whispering to Jean Marais to carry some refreshment to 
the count, Francis proceeded to join the countess and Julie 
in the saloon. The eyes of both were turned upon him with 
an eager glance as soon as he entered, and it was evident 
that they conjectured rightly what was the object of his long 
ride on such a dreary day. He, too, was not a little anxious 
to communicate the result to those most deeply interested; 
but the good Abb^ Amoux was seated in his chair by the 
fire ; and, with every sort of reverence for his excellent pre- 
ceptor, Francis did not think fit to entrust the fate of the 
Count d'Artonne to the keeping of more persons than ne- 
cessary. 

*' I am very wet," he said, " so I will go and change my 
dress and be with you again immediately;" but, bending 
down over Julie as he passed her, he whispered, " Your 
father is safe, my beloved. Give your mother some intima- 
tion whenever you can without being overheard." 

He was, indeed, as he had told them, drenched to the 
skin, and casting off his clothes he proceeded to put on drier 



garments. Nor, if the truth must be said, did he stop t^ere: 
e paid some attention to his toilet, wrung the wet 6om tl^ 
ihi& curls of his hair, and arranged them as he fancied best; 
for Francis de Langy was, after i^, a sharer in all the feel- 
ings of youth, and was not at all indisposed to look well in 
the eyes of her he loved. He had not yet finished when he 
heard a footfaJl near his room door; the next moment, wiUi- 
out any application for admission, it opened, and the face of 
Jean Marais presented itself, gazing eagerly around. With- 
drawing a step, he beckoned to somebody in the corridor, 
saying in a low tone, " Come, come; there is nobody here^" 
and the Count d^Artonne himself entered and cast himself 
into a chair. 

*' Always take an opportunity when you have got it," cried 
Jean Marais: ^^ the archers have given the servants enough 
of gossip in the kitchen for two hours at least; so, leaving 
old Joseph to keep guard, I brought the count in at once. 
But now, monsieur, where do vou intend to put him? fiir 
we had better domicile him in tne first instance." 

*'In there," replied Francis de Langy, pointing to the 
door of a small chamber which was situated in one of the 
square towers of the chateau, and had been used by him as 
a study during his boyhood: ^* in there; there is no com- 
munication with it but through this room. It is the safest 
place in the house." 

*^ But Mademoiselle Julie will like to see her father aozne- 
times, I should think," said Jean Marais, '* and she will have 
to pass through your room, monsieur." 

" Julie will not object, and the count will trust her there," 
replied Francis de I^ngy, with a smile at his servants affec- 
tation of prudery. " Is it not so, my dear count?" 

" I would trust her with you anywhere," answered the 
count, holding out his hand to him warmlv: ''you are her 
brother, Francis, till you are her husband, and Julie may 
well regard you in such a light." 

" Well, well, then," said Jean Marais, laughing, " I don't 
object, either; but I will go bring monsieur some supper, for 
hunger can be a worse enemy than aU the mar^hauss^ put 
together." 

"But my wife and my daughter. Frauds?" cried the 
Count d*Artonne : " tell me, what of them? — ^Are they here? 
That man's words seem to imply that they were either in the 
house or coming soon. — Oh, Francis I you cannot imagine 
what it is, after one has been a wanderer upon tiie face of 
the wide world — cast upon the cold ccMnpassion or mercenaiy 
attention of strangers, often deprived even of that — lonely, 
''esolate, unMended, with none to help, counsel, support, oar 
)n8ole; you know not what it is, I say, even to think qf 
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being restored to the warm toudi of kindred afiection — ta 
the embrace of wife and child. Are they here, or will they 
arrive soon? 

The count was so much agitated that Erands judged it 
might be dangerous in his weakened state to tell him that 
Madame d*Artonne and Julie were actually in the chateau; 
and he consequently replied, "They are coming soon, my' 
dear count. 1 hope you will see them to-morrow. Our 
good friend the Abb^ Amoux is here, but for many reasons 
we must not let him know of your being in the chateau. X 
will go and speak with him, however, lest he think me loi^ 
absent. In tne mean while take some refreshment; I wifi. 
be back directly. No one will come in but those we can^ 
trust." 

Tlins saying, he left the count, and caUin^ Jean Marafs 
from the foot of the stairs, told him that he wished Monsieur 
d*Artonne to be left in ignorance that the countess and Julie 
were actually in the chateau, till he had taken some refresh- 
ment; after which he summoned good Louise Pelet into the. 
great saloon, which was vacant, and without a fire. 

^^Ahl man Dieu, monsieur T exclaimed the quick little, 
woman, " why 'do you stand here in the cold after the 
miserable ride you must have had? I wiU run and get some 
wood." 

"No, no, Louise," cried Francis de Langy, seizing her 
arm; " I have but a few words to say to you. Can I trust 
you with a ereat secret, Louise?" 

" Certaimy, sir," replied the bonne. 

" I believe I can, Louise," continued the young gentleman ; 
" but this one is a secret on which my liberty depends, and 
perhaps the life of a person very dear to me." 

"Speak! speak, surl" answered Louise: '^that is to say, 
if it is needful; for I am not fond of secrets, though I never 
told one of my own in my life, or any other person's either." 

Francis de Langy gave her full credit for the truth of her 
assertion. Louise was much too rapid and taciturn to be at 
all addicted to gossip — a disease peculiar to slow and idle 
people, for no tongue is busy about other persons' affairs 
which has anyUung better to be bus^ about. He then told 
her succinctlv the ract of the count being in the chateau, and 
pointed out me danger which might exist if the most remote 
suspicion of such a circumstance got abroad amongst the 
servants. Louise listened in silence for some time, though 
she had great difficulty in keeping hersdf still, every now 
and then stretching out her foot to rub a spot upon the 
parquet which seemed to her not quite so well polished as 
the rest. She felt it impossible, however, to wait for the 
condiiaiAn of what the vminff gentleman had to say; and atj 
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length, seeming to think that he'had spoken with unreason* 
able prolixity, she broke in, exclaiming, "Yes, yes; I ttn* 
derstand all. Ill go and make him a bed. — ^In your study^ 
you say? The best place in the world: nobody can find him 
there. I understand it all. Not a word, sir ! not a word I— ^ 
ril not speak a word;" and away she went^ without stopping 
to hear any more. 

Five minutes after, she entered the room in which the 
count sat, with Jean Hands as his attendant at supper, bear- 
ing upon her head and shoulders a mattress twice as big as 
herself, as we often see an industrious little ant carrying 
away the body of a bee, or the quarter of a beetle, apparently 
big enough to crush half-a-dozen of its diminutive race* 
Both the count and Jean Marais started at the apparition; 
but good Louise only made a slight curtsey to me count, 
saying, " Good eveniuj^, sir; good evening; a bad night tMA 
for travelling;" and without more ado she dragged the mat- 
tress after her into the inner room. 

The next moment she called to Jean Marais, and bade 
him fetch a bedstead firom a chamber she named — ^telling 
him, also, where he would find a proper implement for 
taking it to pieces. 

Before her arrangements were complete and the bed made 
to her satisfaction, Francis de Langy returned and sat down 
by the count, whom he found greatlv refireshed. 

" A little repose," swd Monsieur a'Artonne, " and I think 
I shall be as well as ever. I trust, however, Francis, that 
I shall not have to quit your hospitable roof before I have 
■seen my dear wife and Julie." 

Francis smiled. ** I hope not," he replied, judging that 
his friend was now better able to bear tne meeting. *' At 
all events, there can be no necessity for your doing so. 
Perhaps you may be able to see them to-nisht, if " 

^^They are in the chateau!" exclaimed the count, seizing 
his young host^s hand. " They are in the chateau I I thought 
-so all along. Oh! let them come as soon as possible." 

"I must contrive to get rid of my good mend ^e abb^ 
first," said Francis; "he is with them in the saloon. — 
Louise," he continued, after a moment^s thought, " can you 
not go down and call Madame d'Artonne out?" 

Louise, however, was still busy in transforming the little 
«tudyinto a bedchamber; and until she had done she re- 
plied nothing but "Directly, su*, directly. — ^There, go in^ 
Monsieur le Comte," she continued, as soon as the room wa» 
ready: "you will be better there than here, and I and this 
vaurien^ Jean Marais, will wait upon you. Now, monsieur, 
1*11 call her. Am 1 to bring her nere?" 

** Let me sneak with her first," renlied Francis de Lim^tri 
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- He accordingly met Madame d*Art<Mme at the foot of the 
stairs, and while he was whispering a few words to her, Julie 
j(Hned them. The moment after, he led the countess up to 
his room door, and she and her daughter went in. When 
they came forth, an hour afterwards, their eyes were red, 
but smiles were upon their lips. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Three days passed over in the Chateau of St. Medard with- 
out any incident worth noticing. The snow, as ^e snow of 
JN"ovember generally does, melted away; the season rela^ced 
in severity, and Nature's face assmneda more smiling aspect. 
Jean Marais was commissioned to keep a watch upon every- 
thing that passed around, in order to guard against anything 
like surprise; and his report each dav was, 3iat the troops 
of the mar^chauss^e were wonderfully busy all over the 
surrounding country, and evidently upon the look out for 
the escaped prisoner. Yet it was clear that they were now 
at fault; and, like hounds that have lost the scent, they were 
running about without any clue to his retreat. Monsieur 
d'Artonne himself speedilv recovered his strength, and passed 
the time very happily, relating to his wife, his daughter, and 
Francis de Langy, all the various events which had befallen 
him since they met: the flight, the pursuit, the difficulties, 
the dangers of the hair's-breadth escapes, which, to him wlto 
^Id and those who heard, afforded matter of deeper interest 
than might be found in them by the reader. 

On the fourth day, however,' Francis de Langy having 
ridden out on some business to Senlis, and the countess and 
Julie being seated with the count, Louise Pelet suddenly 
entered the room where they were, with a face of unusual 
Agitation. 

" Jia foi! they seem coming down here I" she said. 

" Who? — ^who?" exclaimed the count and countess, both 
starting up. 

" Why, those rogues the archers, to be sure," she replied. 
^^ Luckily the chateau stands high, and one can see them a 
long way off; but here they come down the avenue;" and, 
turning their eyes towards the window, the whole party 
clearly distinguished some ten or twelve archers riding 
along the road at a brisk pace towards the iron gates of the 
chateau. 

"I had better go out into the park," said the count; and 
Jean Marais, entering at the same moment, proposed a 
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mmilar proeeediBg; but Ixmise, in her lOirdpt mmoitf^ ex- 
xbdmed, ^^Poob, pooh I nmisensel joa would be cas^t in a 
^aninute. We can hide you here. Look out into me corn-* 
.idor, Jean, to see that nobodjr is there. Now^ monstenr, 
come with me; they'll be conning if they find you where I 
put you." 

Tne count followed her with a quick step as she ran along 
ihe corridor and opened the door of a room at the end. 

It was a large, old-&shioned chamber, covered with orna- 
snentcd painting of a peculiar style of arabesque, in which 
the heads and shoukfers of Cupids, sirens, nymphs, and 
t)irds, were shaded off into leaves, stalks, and flowers, all 
-rwy pretty, but rery nonsensical. The shi^ of the room 
WM an octagon, of unequal sides, and each of the four 
comers was covered by a tall Venetian mirror, a fifth being 
JDver the chimney. To the farthest ccMmer of this room, ooi 
the left hand side, Louise Pelet immediately proceeded; and 
after some fmabling and a few interjections peculiar to 
I^Vance, she ^railed back the mirror, which moved upcm 
hinges, exhibitiBg a large closet, in which was a store of 
supenmmeraiy blankets and patchw(»:k quilts. 

^^They will not fiul to examine there," exclaimed the 
count as he looked in: '^ of course they will open the door of 
every cupbowrd." 

^* But they cannot open it," said Louise, *' if you turn Ihat 
little handk in the inside: unless they break the glass to 
pieces, it is as firm as a rock. I shut myself in there <mee, 
ten or twelve years aeo, and thought I should never have got 
unit again; for when mey came seeking for me they could not 
open the door, and I did not know the trick. Turn the 
handle either way, and it opens and shuts. Gk> in, go in; 
there are their horses* feet." 

** Gk) in, monsieur; ^ in!" said Jean Hands, who had fol- 
lowed: " we will contrive to draw them off the scent." 

The count entered the closet and closed the door, and 
while Louise shut up the room and turned the key, Jean 
Marais ran down, and reached the hall just as the old butler 
of the chateau was giving admission to the lieutenant of the 
mar^chauss^. The archers were close at their officer's heels; 
and the moment one of the huge wooden flaps was tlnrown 
back, leaving room to pass, he exclaimed, " Quick! spread 
TQver the house as fast as possible, and give no time for 
escape." 

*' What do you want here, sir, and whom?" demanded the 
old butler, ai^rily. " There is nobo^ in this house who 
wants to escape. Who is it you want, I say?" 

**The Count d'Artonne," replied the officer, drily; "we 

re certain he is here." 



' " Then you are eertalii of what is not true," answered the 
old man. ^^ The cotrntees iff her&, but not the count. How^ 
ever, go and look for hmi if you like; nobody stops you." 

The ardiers, indeed, had not waited for this permisflionv 
four or five of them having already entered. DisCxibutb^ 
themselves over the chateau, they carried on their perqui- 
sitions -with a nudity which would have prevented the pos- 
sibility of the comit*8 escape or concealment if the first 
intimation of their approach nad been long delayed. !EiVery 
entrance of the house was guarded, and men were stationed 
at the angles to watch the windows of the lower stwy, while 
others passed from chamber to chamber, looking unaer beds 
and tables, opening closets and cupboards, and never passhig 
anything whieh had the slightest appeanmce of being a door 
without forcing it open and ascertaining what was b^iind. 
The examination of the lower story was soon comj^ete, and 
three of the archers mounted the great staircase, while two 
others were stationed at the bottom of two smaller fights of 
stairs to guard against any one desceiding from above. Jean 
Marais and old Joseph followed the officer, and went with 
him through the various rooms; but of course notWng was 
£>und to excite suspicion in him or create alurm in them, 
till they approached the painted chamber in which the count 
lay conceided. Jean Marais, indeed, could not refrain from 

« smiling while the archers ransacked his master^s chamber 
and the erne bey(md it, in which the coimtess and Julie were 
sitthig. The oSker, who had a great deal of his nation's 
politesse, made a thousand apologies to the countess fOT beiM 
compelled by his duty to intrude into her room ; and althougn 

-he caused every cupboaa*d to be opened, it never seemed to 
strike him or the archers that the apartment of the two ladies 
was somewhat strangely encumbered with male apparel. 

"The fools P murmured Jean Marais to himself. "i& 
pensent apparemment que la Madame la Comtesse porte joliment 
de culottes,^^ He took care, however, that they should not 
hear his observation, and followed them, giving the officer 
any information regarding the rooms that he required, with 
an easy and unconcerned air. 

At length they came to the door of the pamted chamber, 
which they unlocked and entered. The ftimiture it contained 
was little, and the bed was soon looked under, a large cup- 
board by the side opened and examined, a couple of feather 
beds which it contained being dragged out and thrown upon 
the floor. While all this was going on, Jean Marais was 
talking in a low tone to old Joseph ; but the moment after, 
the officer walked round, and thrusting his nails under the 
frames in which the large looking-glasses were set, attempted 
trt rmll fhpm hn/»lr xrifh nn Pviilftnt suspicion that there might 
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be sotnething behind. He had tried two, and was approacliing^ 
the one which concealed the closet, when Jean Miurais gave- 
a start, seemed to listen, and then, raising his voice as load 
as he could, continued his conversation with the old servant, 
in a noisy tone, talking about the wind and the weather^ and 
a thousand trifles. 

It seemed so evident that he wished to drown some other 
sound, that the officer listened with all his ears, and then- 
turning round, exclaimed in a stern tone, '^ Silence, sir!'' 

Jean looked confused, but held his tongue; and in the 
stillness that succeeded quick steps were heard running along 
overhead. " Ho, ho!" cried the officer; " run, Paul — ^run to 
the end of the staircase!" and leaving the room as fast as 
possible, he hastened with one of the men to search the upper 
story, while the two others proceeded to examine the rest of 
the apartments on the first floor. 

Jean Marais took care to accompany the officer; but when 
they reached the top of the stairs, he looked out of the win- 
dow into the park, and after gazing forth for a moment drew 
in his head with a well-satisfied smile. Every hole and 
corner was ransacked; the lieutenant and the archers were 
completely puzzled. There were two or three small stair- 
cases, indeed, from the upper part of the building; but still 
it seemed that with the precautions they had taken no one 
could have made his escape from the chateau. Several . 
women-servants were found in the upper story, busy in their 
household tasks; but they all positively declared mat they 
had never seen the Count d'Artonne in their lives, and that 
he certainly was not in the Chateau of St. Medaitd. " The 
valet in the mean time chuckled gaily with an affectation of 
concealing his amusement, which succeeded in irritating the 
lieutenant of mar^hauss^e so as'% make him turn and shake 
his fist at him, saying, " Coquin! I think you. are trying to 
make a fool of me." 

** Not at all, sir; not at all," replied Jean Marais, with a 

frave face. " I was only thinking that you must have come 
ere solely with a view of exercise, and when I am honoured 
with the company of gentlemen of your cloth I do not object 
to give them a good march. ' J\aime promener mes archer s^^ 
as Cartouche used to say; but, now that you have examined 
the top of the house, you have quite forgotten the bottom. 
There are the cellars. What an oversight you have made! 
and, besides, it is quite possible that this gentleman you are 
seeking may have concealed himself behind some of the wine. 
You had better come down and remove it out of the bins." 

"Do you mean to assert, sir, that he has never been here?" 
demanded the officer. 
^ "Nay, I won't say that," replied Jean Marais; "I will 
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t^ak to nothing beyond my own knowledge. He may hare 
been here when I was a baby in anns, or at any time, indeed, 
before I entered my master's service; neither can I pretend 
to declare that he is not here at the present moment: he 
may be so without my knowing it. All I can say is, that 
from the time I was first groom of the chambers in the 
Chateau de St. Medard, I have never seen him nor heard of 
his being here." 

" Where is your young master, mademoiselle?" demanded 
the officer, turning to one of the maids. 

" He went out early this morning, sir," replied the girl. 

" What do you call early?" asked the officer. 

" Oh, in the grey of the morning," she answered. 

" Does he go out every day?" was the next question. 

"He has done so lately," said the girl, " but not so early 
as to-day." 

"Do you know where he is gone to, sir?" continued the 
lieutenant, turning to Jean Marais. 

" I mind my own business, sir," replied the valet, sullenly, 
" and never ask my master any impertinent questions." 

" You can give impertinent answers, though," replied the 
officer, moving towards the stairs. 

- " Have you searched all these rooms?" he continued, when 
he had joined the archers whom he had left below. 

"Every hole and comer," answered the men; "but he 
might have got down by that little staircase." 

" That he could not," answered Jean Marais, " for the door 
at the bottom is locked. You have given yourselves a good 
deal of trouble and disturbed a peaceable family for nothing; 
and if I had my will I would» march you up and down these 
stsdrcases till you hadn't a leg to stand upon." 

The officer gave him an angry glance, but said nothing; 
and descending to the ground-floor he made the old butler 
open the cellars, judging that Jean Marais' mention of them 
might be a stratagem to prevent him from searching them. 
He then returned to the hall, and after pausing a moment in 
thought went up-stairs again, forbidding any one but two of 
his archers to follow, ffis steps were heard sounding along 
the passages for some minutes; and it must be confessed that 
the valet's heart beat somewhat more quickly than usual, till 
at length the officer and his companions descended without 
having made any further discovery. 

"i never thought he was there," said the lieutenant, 
mounting his horse; " and indeed I am sm'e he escaped us 
that snowy night. The labourer at Lachapelle told us he 
had seen three men whom he did not know. Depend upon 
it the cbunt was one of them, and is in Flanders by this 
time." 
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Speakmg: tbus to the exempt, who had ac(»a&pamed hit 
pirty, he rode ajw«y, the other merely replying, " Welly it 
caimot be helped; we have done our duty." 

Tbe moment the last archer was seen ridine down the hill, 
Jean Mands ran up to tell the countess that all .wa» safe; but, 
at the chateau was in a state of great confusion for some time 
after, the maids and the men running hither and thithw, and 
talking over the whole affair in separate groups, nearly an 
hour passed before an opportuni^ could be found of liberat- 
ing the count from his strait connnement. 

fVands returned not long aft^, and at first felt a gh)^ of 
indignation rise ia his cheek at the thou^t of the Chateau 
of St. Medard beine sul^ect to such perquisitions. His unde, 
howeyer, had taught him to examine the focmdatioa of all 
his feelii^ before he gaye way to them; and he could not 
help smilmg at his own anger when he remembered that the 
mar^ehauss^ had in reality just cause for the proceeding 
which had irritated him. 

From that day everydiing proceeded very ^uietiy; the 
police of that district had come to the ccmdusion that the 
comnt had got beyond their sphere of action, and the nume^ 
rous parties which had been inquiriis for him in all the 
Tillages round about were quietiy recalled to their quarters. 
Monsieur d'Artonne might haye passed his time at the chateau 
in perfect safety if he could haye been ccmtent to endure the 
confinement, but gradually it became burdensome to him. 
The hope of obtaining any assurance of pardon before tritl 
graduaUy faded awsp^; the reflection thai the fixmtier was 
yeiy near contimialfy offered an object of desire and expecta- 
tion, and from time to time plans were discussed for gettine 
him safely across into Flanders. Various obstacles presented 
themselyes for some weeks, but at length it was determined 
that the attempt should be made, and Jean Marais was once 
more called to council as to the best means of effecting the 
object in yiew. 

The only great difficulty seemed to be the want of a proper 
passport. The frontier was at that period strictly guarded, 
both by the police and custom-house officers, and no Frendi 
subject was allowed to quit his natiye country without per- 
mission of the goyemment. This obstacle for a time seemed 
eyen to put the inventiye genius of the yalet at fault; but at 
length, after much consideration, he said, "I will do it, sir; 
I will do it. I must haye a week, though, and then you 
shall haye the passport." 

^^How do you intend to manage?" demanded Fraacis de 
Langy. 

"Ask no questions, sir," replied the yalet: "this is a busi- 
^ ness with which you must not haye anythinp^ to do. I will 



sifliiagse the ^prhdie and stand the risk mysdlfr only^ if I get 
iiita a scrape you musl do iJie best you can- for me, and try 
to obtain my pardon." 

'^ That I will certainly do, Jean,'' relied Fransisde L«t^; 
^^ bat consider well what you are about, Jean. I am sure 
Monsieur d'Artomie wmda rsdier risk pasdng the frcmtler 
witiiout a pasqKart than hare you to do anything dishonmir*' 
able or ruinous to yourself." 

"That I would, Jean," said the cmmtf "you mu«i do 
nothing of the Idnd for me." 

^ " Oh, as to dishonour," said Jean Marais, " there is no 
dii^onour in cheating a pmk of regies; and if it prore ruin- 
0118, it will be but want of luck. I will do it; I will do it. 
You shall haye a passport, monsieur; but nobody must a^ 
any questions." 

At the end of the week, faithfhl to his word, Jean Mauds 
laid before the count a passport in due form for Monsieur 
Latrobe, merchant of Lyons, travelling into Manders and 
England. He also produced vanous paroere fitted to iden^ 
the said Monsieur Latrobe; and upon tne strictest examina- 
tion that the count and Francis comd give, the whole seemed 
to be in due form and perfectly correct. Jean Marais, whose 
love of adventure was imconquerable, declared his determi- 
nation to accompany the count himsdf, in the quality of a 
servant, till he was safe upon the sea; and, everything 
having been arranged, Monsieur d'Artomie took leave of his 
wife and daughter on the night of the 28d of December, and, 
passing unol^erved out of the Chateau de St. Medard, once 
more commenced the anxious life of a fugitive. 



CHAPTER XL. 

The night was dark, but clear and firosty; the sky was 
sparkling with stars; and as the Count d'Axtoime and Jean 
Marais walked quietly through the park and out at a distant 
gate, the valet hurried on, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, while the count, on the contrary, gazed up more 
than once towards the sW, and twice paused to take a last 
look at the Chateau of St. Medard. The one thought of 
nothing but the enterprise in which he was engaged, and how 
to carry it on successfhlly, while the other thought fondly 
and tenderly of those he was leaving, and calculated, with a 
sickening sensation of apprehension, the distant period when 
thev mieht meet asrain, if ever. Memory, too, so easily 
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awakened by anything which, speaks of the past, ran bac^ 
over the times gone by, and contrasted the peaceful happi** 
ness which had fled wil^ the anxious care of the present and 
the stormy aapect of ^e future. The count si^ed deeply 
as they walked through the gate and closed it behind them$ 
but Jean Marais whistled a few light notes of a popular air 
of that day, feeling all his Acuities of mind and body invigo- 
rated by the dear frosty air of the night Such it is to be 
accustomed or unaccustomed to yicissitudes. 

After proceeding five miles, the yalet stopped before a shed 
(m the edge of a low marshy piece of eround; and, opening 
the large doors which shut out the cold wind, he led farm 
two stray horses, which he. had bought four or five days 
before at a distant &ir. Both were saddled and bridled, and 
upon each was a pair of saddle-bags. "I hope you are 
learned in the price of silks, sir," he said; "fw the right- 
Iwmd pocket is full of samples, which you must talk very 
learnedly about in case of need. I bought them at Beauyaia 
two days ago, that you might take orders for the house of 
Latrobe and Company, should you meet with a purchaser." 

The count smiled; and, to say truth, his feeling of ocm- 
fidence revived from the light bearing of his companion ; for 
there is nothing which so much depresses as the aspect, of 
despondency, and every shade of fear and apprehension is 
decidedly infectious. 

Mounting their horses, they rode on, avoiding Senlis and 
taking the way towards Toumay; nor did they meet witlir 
any adventure worthy of record during the whole of thein 
journey. It was performed as tranquilly as if no dangers <^ 
any kind had beset their path ; and indeed so it often is in 
life, than those things wnich we most apprehend, and in 
regard to which there existed the most reasonable cause for 
dread, pass over easily and without a mischance, while Fate 
overtakes us in a summer day's sport, or strikes its victim in 
the midst of long-anticipated enjoyment. 

Jean Marais and the count crossed the frontier without 
di£iculty, their passports being duly examined and registered;- 
and the whole seemed so easy and gradual that, as they rode 
along within the territory of Flanders, Monsieur d'Artonne 
could hardly believe that he was in another land, and that 
the danger which menaced him was past. He thanked God* 
however, with his whole heart, when he entered the town of 
Ypres, and heard the jargon of a different coimtry spoken 
merrily in the market-place. 

Directing their steps towards Nieuport, they were obliged 
to wait for several days before a ship was found ready to sail 
for England, and then the only one that they met with was 
merely a broad-bottomed, round-headed Flemish barge.^ 
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Btit the weather was clear and the wind favourahle; and 
Jean Mantis saw the count depart cheerftOlv, leaving the 
shores of ihe continent behind hun for that little island which 
had acquired in former days the name of ^^ The Wanderer's 
Home." 

When this was accomplished, onr friend Jean sold, the 
count's hbrse in the first market he could find, and began to 
retread his steps towards the Chateau de St. Medard; but 
in this instance he committed a great error, which he would 
have avoided had he enjoyed the advantage of studying imder 
our respected friend Kob Boy. We are told that it was the 
practice of that skilM merchant never to return from any of 
his trading expeditions by the same road that he went. But 
Jean Marais, over-confident from great success, forgot that 
very important maxim, and approached the frontiers of 
fVance, following the identical Ime by which he had quitted 
item. On approaching the gates of the town of Arras, a 
momentary doubt of the prudence of his proceedings came 
across his mind, and drawing in his horse he hesitated as to 
whether he had not better go back again. As misfortune 
would have it, however, three of the town-guard were walking 
ttp and down before the gates, trying to keep themselves 
warm in the cold frostv weather which had then visited the 
world. When Jean Marais pulled up his horse they eyed 
him suspiciously; and, seeing that to retreat might be more 
dangerous than to advance, he quietly rode on, and was 
passing forward to the inn when one of the guard stopped 
him, exclaiming, "Holloa, comrade 1 whither away so fast? 
Be so good as to show your passport here." 

" Oh, with ail my heart!" replied Jean Marais, his usual 
coolness not abandoning him. " Here it is." 

The soldier took it, and walked with it into a little house 
by the side of liie gate, where he and another man conferred 
so long that Jean Marais began to think the curcumstance 
rather suspicious, and was considering whether it might not 
be quite^as well to put spurs to his horse and ^lop away as 
&8t as possible. Before he could execute this half-formed 
purpose, however, the guard and his companion came out 
agam, and told him with a significant air to dismount. At a 
sign the other two soldiers came up, and the unpleasant 
words, "You are the very man we have been wanting," 
sounded in poor Jean's ears liJce a clap of thunder. 

" Where is your companion?" was the next question, as 
they led him into the guard-house. 

" What! do you mean Monsieur Latrobe?" said Jean, de- 
termined to put a good face upon it to the last. " He is gone 
to England ; but why do you stop me? Is my passport not 
in order? If there is anv fault in it, it is his, for he gave it 
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to me. I am but a poor ignorant serrant, and cannot teH 
whether it is right or wrong.^' 

'^ The passport is forged, yom^ man," said the commands 
of the guard, who was within, &dng his e^es sternly upon 
the prisoner; " it is forged, as you Imow quite well." 

^'19'ot I, indeed," sud Jean Mands: ^^how should I? 
This gentleman hired me to aeennpany him to Niei^Knrt. 
As we were to pass the frontier, he got me my passport 
himself: all I know of him is, that he is a yery good gentle- 
man, and has paid me well." 

*^ I don*t doubt that," replied the offieer, " and the police 
will pi^ you well too. Did you ever hear the name of the 
Count d'Artonne?" 

*^To be sme," answered Jean Mands; ''but tins was 
M<Hid6ur Latrobe, merchant of I^ons;" and, determined to 
torn even the mistake he had made to some account, he 
added, "Do you think, sir, if I had known I was trayelliB^ 
with a £>raed passport, I should haye come back by the 
same way I w^it? Could not I haye gone round by Fercnme 
quite as well?" 

"There is something in that," muttered the officer. 
" Bring in his baggage; and you, be so good as to turn out 
your pockets, young man. Search him; search Imn tho- 
roughly." 

The unpleasant process was immediately e<nnmenoed, waA 
with an e^e of considerable anxie^ Jean Marais saw tiie 
yarious articles which his bags contamed pulled out one by 
(me and laid upon the table. To say trutii, he. himself was 
not very sure of what might be found there; for he had 
been obliged to pack his goods and chattels hastily and in 
secret, snatching a mcmient when he could do so unobseryed. 
Yarious articles of apparel a}>peared first; then some pat- 
tema of silk, which had got into his bacffage by mistime; 
then some money, with one or two smsdf trinkets be had 
bought in Manders, which aj^eared to complete the sUae; 
and the guard, putting his hand into either side of the large 
leathern pockets, declared there was nothiiu^ more. Jean 
Marais felt a momentaiy triunn>h, but, li£e most oAer 
triumphs, it was soon clouded. Haying finished his exami- 
nation, the soldier threw down the ba^ carelessly on the 
floor, when out rolled sometiiing whidi at first si^ht ap- 
peared nothing but a two-sous piece. Jean Marais coiud 
not, howeyer, preyent himself from turmng' a little pale 
when he beheld it, though the eye of the (meet was nxed 
upon his countenance. 

" Let me see thatl" exclaimed the latter; and on its being 
placed in his hands he smiled grimly, asking, " What do you 
caU this, my friend? Look here I a sou polished on one side. 
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with the official seal cleverly engraved upcwa it. Now, mas- 
ter, what have you to say? Compare that and the stamp 
upcm the passport.'' 

"I know nothing of it," replied Jean Marais boldly: "ngr 
master gave it me m change as a sou; and, seeing that it was 
not like other sous, I thought it was s(»ne foreign coin, and 
put it in my bag yesterday." 

"Ha!" said the officer, "hal Away with him I — M this 
will be investigated hereafter. Take him to the Baudeto— 
or, stay; call some of the town sergeants^-I can't spare you;" 
and in the space of about five minutes poor Jean Marais 
foimd himself walking between two guaxds up to the toiwn 
prison. 

As the Tery first step he was thrust into a cell, where he 
remained for the whole of that day and the next, without 
communication with any one except with the jailer. Chi 
the followii^ morning he was taken before the magistrateftof 
the town and exammed at length. Xuve^tigations in the 
prison ensued, and numerous proceedings, into the details 
of which we shall not enter, as the particulars of Frendi 
procedure Would be very little interesting to the English 
reader. Jean Marais concocted as skilM a defence as tiie 
circumstances would admit; and, al&ough various attempts 
were made to induce him to inculpate others, not one word 
j>assed his lips which could in any degree f^eet the inhabi- 
tants of the Chateau of Medard. His caution, indeed, went 
«o far that he did not even write to his master; and Francis 
de Langy remamed in ignorance of his fate, and of that oi 
the Count d'Artonne, till he suddenly received a small sjip 
of |>aper from an unknown lumd, containtng the following 
notice: — " Jean Marais has been convicted of the forgery of 
public papers, and sentenced to eight years in irons. He is 
at Bic§tre." 

These tidings were too true. Poor Jean Marais had been 
tried and condemned with very little delay, and it must be 
acknowledged that the sentence of his judges was just 
Nevertheless, he was condemned for that whidli he did not 
himself believe to be a crime; for there are particulai^ per- 
sons whose minds are so constituted by nature, or have been 
^90 twisted by circumstances, as to render them insusceptible 
of the idea of any law but that code which they form for 
themselves. Assuredly this is a vice ; but I am anraid all the 
world are more or less tainted with it, for we very seldom 
find our appreciation of crimes and delinquencies either alto- 
gether conformable to the laws of our country or to the laws 
of God. A man grievously insuHed by another knocks him 
down and beats hun heartily. All this is quite contrary to 
the law, and yet it would be difficult to find any one who in 
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his heart would pronounce him culpable. In greater things, 
alas 1 it is the same ; and each man picks out of the great mass 
of offences his own little store of reservations, which he 
thinks very justifiable, though harsh legislators have con- 
demned them. 

Now, nothing on earth could have persuaded Jean Mands 
that he was committing the least evil in the world in manu- 
facturing a passport for the Coimt d'Artonne. He rather 
thought it laudable than otherwise; but still, as Jean Marais 
had a good deal of philosophy in his nature, he was perfectly 
prepared to be punished for it when he was caught. He did 
not even accuse the laws of harshness or injustice; and it 
seemed to hun, when the whole affair was over and the sen- 
tence pronounced, ^at he had been playing at cards with the 
authorities, and that they had won me game. Perhaps no- 
body but a Frenchman could have viewed it in this light; 
but that nation has a happy instinct which leads them to 
make the best of ever3rthing, and Jean Marais possessed it 
in a very high degree. The painM part of the business, 
however, soon came. ' The order for removing the prisoners 
from Arras to Bic6tre arrived; and the unpleasant process of 
being chained to another convict and carried in a cart to the 
metropolitan depdt, to wait the departure of a gang for the 
gdleys, was gone through by our poor Mend with the first 
reeling of despair he had ever entertdned. It is a sensation 
which those who make the laws and firame the punishments 
that are intended to be the safe^ards of societv should take 
especial care never to arouse m the heart of any but the 
most abandoned. It was the despair of ever recovering the 
station and character now lost — of ever casting off the stain, 
the shame, and the companionship of vice — of ever doin? 
well firom that day forth to the end of life. Cautious indeed 
should the legislator be before, as a part of the punishment 
for anyone onence, he says to the culprit, "Thou shalt never 
more return to virtue ; take thy place henceforth amongst 
the children of crime!" and yet this is proclaimed by &e 
sentence of almost every ju^e in almost every land, and 
will be, so long as laws are directed only to pumsh, and not 
to reform. But there is also such a thing as education in 
vice, as well as encouragement to it, and the great school has 
always been— where? Not the gaming-house, the tavern, 
the brothel, the den of thieves. No, readers, no: the priscHi! 
There is the finishing school, where, under the most expert 
masters in every kind of iniquity, young and ignorant offen- 
ders are trained up to supply worthily the vast society of 
rogues and vagabonds throughout Europe. Oh I had the 
^eat philanthropist, when he devoted his life to improve the 
orporeal treatment of prisoners, to purify the air they 



breathed, and to diminish the diseases that daily carried 
them down to the grave — oh ! had he directed his attention 
to change their moral treatment, to purify the atmosphere of 
vice which spreads around them, and to diminish the fatal 
diseases of the heart and mind that carry the spirit down to 
hell itself, he had done even a better work than the noble 
one he so nobly performed. 

It was into one of the most abominable of these schools 
that Jean Marais was about to be transferred from the prison 
of Arras. The journey was long and terrible, and the com- 
panion to whom he was chained was one of the worst of 
those depraved criminals who go on in a course of habitual 
crime without ever stepping beyond a certain limit, so that 
vice and punishment succeed, like the alternations of a fever, 
through -the whole extent of a life which is often protracted" 
to an extraordinary length. Hardened, desperate, and ab- 
horring all who were in any degree better than himself, his 
comrade of the chain proved for a certain time as impleasant 
a companion as Jean Marais could have met with. He 
seemed to have made up his mind, as soon as he discovered 
that his neighbour was not what he called affranchi^ or free 
of the trade, to torment him to the utmost orhis power; but 
Jean, who knew himself to be in no- condition to resist, 
showed such an indomitable good humour, that he even won 
upon the villain who travelled by his side ; and, having ac- 
quired in the prison at Clermont a few words of the argot^ 
ox jargon, of the fraternity, his companion applied himself to 
perfect him in the language which he himself spoke. Jean 
proved an apt scholar; and, as he was not at all unwilling to 
acquire any knowledge which might be useful at an after 
period, he showed so much zeal that his instructor imagined 
he was inclined to become as great a rogue as himself. 

"Ah!" he exclaimed, with pride and satisfaction, at the 
end of the fifth day, " you will soon be able jaspiner garuche 
as well as any of us, and you will find it very useful, espe- 
cially if you want to take the air^ which of course you will try 
for as soon as you can." 

"If you mean make my escape," replied Jean Marais, 
' ' that I certainly will. Had I thought I should be condemned, 
I Vould have done so long before, for I have got out of a 
worse prison than Les Baudets." 

" On, oh!" cried his companion, " then you have been in 
the garuche before I But if you want to know how to decarer, 
you and I can soon get it up between us; for I dare say I 
shall be yoxa farandel at the tune^ and I can always find a 
w^to play upon the vtoKn." 

This latter expression somewhat puzzled our friend Jean 
Marais, and his countenance plainly mdicated his doubt that 



Ms companion's playing upon the Tiolin could haye any effect 
upon his escape. 

*' HaI hal na!" cried the other; " I mean I shall be your 
bedfellow at the bagne, and we will find a means of nhng 
our ircMtts." 

In such instructive conversation the fourteen or fifleai 
convicts passed their time in the wagons that drew them to- 
wards Bic^tre, relieving the more serious considerations of 
making dieir escape, knocking the archers on the head, and 
other such interestmg speculations, by telling clones of their 
^ves and boasting of me offisnces they had committed* There 
are certainly two sides to the world, and on one — the «de 
which Jean Marais now saw — all things are reversed. Li- 
stead of boasting of high deeds or making a nr^;eace ai 
virtuous conduct these mtaa. seemed to place the. pcuiii of 
honour at the other extreme of the moral line, and not only 
to detail with pride and satisfaction the crimes they had com^ 
mitted, but, as there is Always a variety in vice, to fabricate 
iniquities they had probably never had the opportuniW of 
pluuf^ing into, and adorning the history of their lives with a 
multituae of fictitious ofi^nces. 

Poor Jean Marais did not become the more pleased with 
his society the more he saw of it; and if no oUier motive had 
induced him to determine u|>on making his escape, in case of 
his pardon not arriving very soon, the desire of delivering 
himself fi:om such company would have made him take itukt 
resolution. 

llie conv(jr of prisoners stopped at Compi^gne; and ia 
talking over his situation with his companion, he expressed 
an eager desire to communicate the fact of his imprisonment 
to some persons who he thought might help him. 

" Ohl" said the other, " if youVe got a hind u^ieel to give 
me, I will soon make it run, and wiU find a Jlyer and some 
tMn for you to embroider,'^''* 

Jean Marais was by this time sufficiently master ^ the 
language to understand that he meant to say, if he had a 
crown-piece he would soon procure him a pen, and paper to 
write upon ; and the consequence was the production! of a 
letter, or babillard^ as the convict called it, wluch was de- 
8|)atched through one oi their acquaintances in the towa of 
Compi^gne to Francis de Langy, at the Chateau •£ St. 
Medard. Poor Jean Marais, however, was destined yet to 
pli^ his part in a great number of scenes before he obtained 
his liberty, and the first act of the drama was Bicdtre. 
Avoiding the town a£ Paris, the gang of eonvieta, with the 
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archers accompanying it, passed on till tbev reached those 
famous heights between Villejuif and Gentilly, which have 
seen, perhaps, more varied kinds of sorrow and despair than 
any other spot upon the globe, be it where it may. This is 
no rash expression of the romance -writer, no extravagant 
exaggeration of the truth, although there have been prisons 
fiill of horror and crime which at first sight one might sup- 
pose no less dark and horrible than Bic^tre. But a few 
words upon the history of that place will show that we speak 
by the card. 

Bic^tre was once a splendid chateau, built in 1204, by 
John, Bishop of Winchester; and it continued the scene of 
much revelry, vice, treason, and folly, for two centuries. 
Some time aSter that, however, its destination was changed, 
and it was appropriated to a threefold purpose, every one of 
its uses tendmg to render it but the abode of misery. It 
became a pooriouse, an hospital for lunatics, and a prison. 
Destitution, madness, and cnme were now for some centuries 
its tenants; and thus, could the history of Bic^tre and its 
inhabitants be displayed to the eyes of man, we say fearlessly 
that no spot upon the face of the earth would present such a 
record or f^ony as that. 

It was to this dark abode that in a glowing dav of the early 
spring Jean Marais was drawn, and passing through some 
iron gates and a court, which was thronged with destitute 
poor who there received a miserable subsistence, the wagons 
entered a second court, on the other side of which was the 
prison. At the gate the horses stopped, the archers drew 
up on either hand, and the convicts were marched one by 
one into a small bureau, where their names were put down 
in a register. They were then ordered to proceed, and, 
strictly guarded as they went, were led on into another large 
square court, where Jean Marais paused and gazed around 
him with a sickening heart and a feeling of horror and dismay. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

" Here is a letter, sir, brought by the king's courier," said 
tlie old butler, just as Francis de Langy was getting into the 
calhche to proceed to Paris, in the hope of obtaining a pardon 
for Jean Marais; although, to speak the truth, that hope was 
faint, for the difficulties which had been made even to re- 
ceiving any application on behalf of the Count d'Artonne 
were very discouraging. 

Francis de Langy instantly perceived that the address was 
in the hand of the Viscount de St. Medard ; and, breaking 
open the seal, he found a few lines to himself, informing him 
of his kind friend's safe arrival at the Isle of France, and 
another letter enclosed for the Abb^-4iii^gx. Leairing 
Francis to pursue his journey to Paris we muS'^eg to look 
over the abba's shoulder while he reads the contents of 
Monsieur de St. Medard's letter, which he did, be it re- 
marked, with evident interest and satisfaction. 

My dbar Abbe (the viscount wrote),— Here I am once more in lands which 
1 have not seen for many years, and amidst scenes which, though they we* 
once perfectly familiar to my eye, now burst upon me with all the freshness of 
novelty. The luxuriant vegetation of southern climates is certainly one of the 
most striking things in the world ; the quantity and variety of the fruits, the 
enormous size of the leaves, the rapidity of the growth of plants, all fill me with 
astonishment, especially when I consider the burning suns under which Bxuh 
fresh and magnificent foliage is produced. I have been on shore some four or 
five days, and the vessel will probably remahi here at least a week longer. I 
shall make full use of my time in reconsidering all my impressions gf the objects 
presented by this climate ; for at Pondicherry I shall have more to do with man 
and man's works than with those of NattTre, or God, if you will. I have done 
my best, then, to clear my mind of all previous views, and I have asked myself 
what signs of the hand of God I perceive in the things around me. That is the 
course you would have me pursue, I think; and I cannot help acknowledging 
that it does seem as if, in all this array of vegetable magnificence, by whatever 
immediate agents it may be brought into existence, there were an end and 
object worthy of a high and intelligent Being. It Is true that we can perc^ve 
a certain hydraulic process by which these vast and spreading leaves, these 
enormous stems, these rich and juicy fruits, are ndsed up from the soil in a 
wonderfully short space of time, and that we can account for the whole, in 
short, upon mechanical principles ; but still there remains the extraordinary 
and beautiful fiict, that those mechanical principles are so nipely adjusted and 
applied as to produce such trees, such fruits, such leaves, in the very spot where 
a bumhig sun renders them most grateful, most necessary to the sentient bdngs 
placed in this part of the globe. I say it is an extraordinary feet, ray dear 
abbfe ; and although I will not admit that it absolutely proves the exbtence of a 
God, still it is a step ginned towards your theory, which I willingly admit. It 
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vr'dl require my mind, however, to be satisfied of the uniy^rsality of such indica- 
tions of design before l)elief will go farther with me than to conclude that the 
combinations are accidental. Sometimes I am ii^j^ed to think we find them 
VC37 convenient, sometimes very inconvenient. . .2^ 

However, I suspend my opinion, and in the me^time I cannot help ex- 
pressing my admiration of what I behold. I was sittii^ in a garden yesterday, 
actually watching the progress of vegetation : I say watching it, for here one 
can absolutely perceive the details of the process. The leaves grow beneath 
my eyes; and the sap, rising through its thousimds of channels, casts out 
millions of other tubes as it goes on, in endless variety, yet with infinite exact- 
ness. It is really worth while coming to the lale of France to watch the 
operations of the vegetable world on a scale sufiiciently large for the human 
eye to mark all that takes place with accuracy. 

" All?" said the abb^, as he came to a break in the vis- 
count's letter : " all? Who ever yet detected the thousandth 
part of what takes place even in that with which he is best 
acquainted? But let us see farther: here is more written 
at a latter date." 

You will not think it strange (continued the viscount, in a part of his letter 
bearing date the day following that on which he had previously written)— you 
will not think it strange, my dear Arnoux, or childish, tliat I should write to 
you of a goat and her kid ; but those animals are abundant here, and I have 
been watching two of them in the yard of the governor's house. It is a strange 
and a beautiful sight to see the tenderness and the patience of the mother, tlie 
sports and the rejoicing of the little one in the glories of its new existence. 
But what interested me more than all was, the strange contrivance of Nature 
to give to the young one food of the kind best calciilated for its tender state. 
That the very fact of her producing a young oflfspring like herself should give 
her the means of supporting it with nourishment of a peculiar sort, perfectly 
adapted to it in all respects, is certainly startling in itself; and I say with you, 
that if these things are brought about by chance, it is a very strange one ; and 
I do, I own, find it difficult to admit that even general laws, as some people have 
called them, or, what is more philosophical, inherent properties in the existing 
universe, should produce such nicely-adjusted results throughout such infinite 
varieties of being, without what is called design. It was not the poor goat alone 
that led me to this, but I got puzzled and confused ; I found my former con- 
clusions unsatisfactory, and insufficient to account for all that I saw ; and I 
went away to the school of anatomy, where the chief professor is an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, a philosopher— that is to say, according to the common 
acceptation : I mean, a doubter of things that other men believe. He was very 
glad to see me again, and after the first salutations I asked him to show me 
what his pupils were about. Unfortunately, there was no dissecting going on, 
but he let me see some very beautiful models in wax of the eye, the tongue, the 
ear. I was astonished. What beautiful contrivances ! what wonderful devices 
to give us all the senses that we possess! He explained every part as he went 
on ; he told me, this is for this purpose, which he mentioned — ^that for another. 
The object of this is to produce such and such effects— the design of that is to 
arrive at such motions and at such sensations. " Look at the formation of the 
ribs !" he said, when he saw me somewhat surprised; " it seems very simple, 
and merely produces a sort of box to contain the lungs, the heart, and the 
superior viscera; but, in fact, it is a very curious and complicated contrivance, 
fitted with hinges and pliable cartUages, ropes and puUeys, for the purpose of 
expanding and contracting the space within, in the act of respiration; and, 
what is perhaps more wonderful than all, on the inferior side of each of these 
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ribs toariqdy- flM i Bo d groonv ^Mtth gimv siidter to blood-TMMb and rmtym, 
and protccto them from an iz^ory.**^ 

<'D6rignI prnposet ob!)«et! oontrlvance r I ezolaimod; **tben who Is tile 
fabricator of all thia wonderftd maokimryT* - Oh, IVatwo,*' be answered ; 
«<8heatt8li7eertatalaw» aadflndpriiMililaB.** ••Lawar Z eried; •*frtnt! 
wtthovt a lawgWiart I>eBlga^ wtthont a eantriirar? A gfeat object arrhred at lij 
the moat complicated meaoa> without an inteffigeooe to deriae tfaoae meana? 
Oh, tto, nor I letnmed, Amoux, to my own chamber, with ray whole 
thoQghta in oonftaioB ; I ea«ght a fldnft glimmering of a magnifloait and 
baanttfid aciiam^ in which it aeesaed that imramerable rarietiea of creatnrea^ 
po a eeag t ng that actfro and aeoaibieexiatance which we can life, werefovmedbj 
the win of a high and lieneioant IntailigaDee, aorroanded by objeoCa cdeolatod 
to give them happineaa, protection, and aopport, and endowed with facoltlea 
infinitely graduated in extent for different daases and aorta of ei^joymenta, from 
the insect on the edge of a flower to the philoaepher contemplating the hearens ; 
and in the midat at thia acheme I pictured to myaelf the great InteUigenoe that 
planned and executed it, looking at ita vast perfection, and pronoundng tliat 
**it was very good.*' But tlien Hke a clap of thunder came i^on me the 
thought of deaHi, deatmction, and decay, paasiona, crime, violence^ and 
wrong ; the beings tliat woto made for joy and aatiafitction rending and de- 
vouring one another, and aU that wonderful creation blighted, blasted, and 
deatroyed. Everything again feU into confliaion; to my eyea tlie darifnewa 
seemed doubly dark; and I ask you, Amoux, you who liave guided me tfaaa 
fEir, what ia it that haa done tlOa? If a God made the beaattfal world in aU ito 
perfections, what is it that has disfigured it? 

^'Sinl sin I sinl** cried the abb^ dropjHX)^ the letter; ^*it 
is eisL, my son!" and, easting himself on his knees before a 
crucifix, he prayed. 



CHAPTEKXLn. 

As diseases and plagues affecting the body are generally dif- 
ftised over the whole world at certain periods, each country 
suffering in its degree nearly at the same time, so moral pes- 
tilences and social maladies are equally epidemic, and we 
find at particular epochs almost all countries undergomg 
these inflictions alike. Indeed, a curious historical table 
might be drawn up, showing in parallel the vices and follies 
of each different period, with their modifications in various 
countries; the mihtary madness of one time, the lawless fiiry 
. of another; the bloody fever of civil wars appearing in its 
season over the whole world; the licentious scabies spread- 
ing abroad immediately after; the spasms of fanaticism; the 
atony of infidelity; the St. Vitus's dance of levity, and the 
delirium tremens of revolution, following each other and af- 
fiscting the whole frame of society. 

One of the great evils of the past age whereof we write 
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— and no emlized ccmn^y wa& exempt ^obol k — was the 
long and tedious delay to which almost all naatters of bn»- 
Bess were sulg'eet, and more ^epedall^ in the eonrt&of Itow. 
It was the same m Franee as it was in EngkoMl ia aH ei^ 
pjKHsesfses hetwe^i indlrMuals ; f^d' a ccrimis^ difiertnce ap- 
peared between tike eondoct ci those civil pix>ees8es andl the 
trial of criminal offences. The latter were general^ Ysry 
rapidly ccmeluded, exeept where the power of an arbkrazj 
mofiordi hMierfered; the former were drawn oixt to mcmt^ 
y««rB, histresy someliaies eentiEms. One feet, howevar, may 
perhaps explam this cfififerenee. In mminal cases, little waa 
ta be got by lawyers but blood; in dyil causes there was 
m^rty, t^ reyennes c^ which were transtoahle and traB»- 
Kffred to the pockets of the geirtry ^ the robe. This ae^ns 
to be the mily rational reason why, when two or three days 
is iklly sufficient to detemnne to the satis&ction df all a 
Bum^s right to hre or die, the title to a field or to a thousand 
po«nds can seldom be settled till the field is sold and the 
thousand pounds spent. 

Slowly and tordify {voceeded the cause of the oh^nantsto 
tiie name of De Langy; and when Francis arrived in Paris, 
aboot scfren months a^r the new heir had started up, he 
fcmnd that scarcely anything but forms had been c(me 
through. Hie notary, the avou^, the advocate, assured him, 
however, that in two or three days more the cause woold 
have a preliminary hearing before the courts; and part of his 
time each afternoon was i^nt in the halls of the parliament, 
the morning being given up to efforts far the purpose of ob- 
tainii^ the pardon of Jean Marais. He first appHed to the 
Marquis de Langy, who promised to interest himself in the 
matter, and kept Ins word; but he also attempted to engage 
many of those whom he had known and associated widi m 
the nappy, peaeefiil days of early youth, which now seemed 
to have fled for ever, long before early youth itself was gone. 
But here he was taught one of those sad and bitter lessons 
whkh every man has sooner or later to learn in life, unless 
his position be a high and commanding one, which renders 
others subservient to it, and eagerly dii^sed to obey the be- 
hests of him who possesses it. When he spoke to the old 
in behalf of his servant, they listened and shrugged their 
shoulders, evidently showing they considered the application 
as a trouWe and an annoyance. When he spoke to the 
young, they either treated it lightly and passed it by with a 
jest, or else assured him they were alreadj^ engaged in plead- 
ing the cause of some one else with the minister or the kmg, 
or that they had no interest whatsoever, or that it was im- 
possible to obtain such a favour. In fact, he met with diffi- 
culties, delay, insincerity, falsehood, indiflrerence ; but no 
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friendship, no zeal. And such is the world. Try it, reader^ 
and you will find it so. 

Day after day he returned home from courts of law and 
from polished circles, with that coldness of heart which the 
young and inexperienced feel on their first encounter with 
the hard realities of a selfish and corrupt society. 

It was now, as the reader, if he have computed exactly, 
will know, the early spring of the year, before the sun has 
made any great progress, ere the days have lengthened or 
become warm. Francis had passed the evenii^ in the place 
so happily and poetically named the Salle de Pas Perdm^ or 
Hall of Lost Steps, where the litigants in causes tried before 
the parliament were accustomed to waste the weary hours of 
expectation ere their suits came on for hearing. He had 
found some little matter for interest in watching various per- 
^ sons as they paced up and down from one end of that long 
stone-paved chamber to the other; and many was the dark, 
many the sorrowM history which he thought he could trace 
upon those sad and careworn coimtenances. 

Now went by a man advanced in life, with a pale face and 
shnmken features, and a haggard eye bent sightless upon 
the ground, while the threadbare coat, the ill- washed collar 
and ruffles, the black-hilted sword worn white at the edges 
of the sheath, spoke that sternest kind of poverty which 
fastens on the well-bom and the well-bred, and sucks the 
heart's blood with the mouth of a vampire. Speechless, silent, 
moumfrd, he walked along, the ever-bitter pres<ence of his 
own despair shutting out from his sight all omer objects. 

Then came a more angry kind of grief, one roused into 
rage by loss, and disappointment, and delay. With an irre- 
gular step, an eye generally cast down, but raised at the 
sound of every opening door, hands clenched and twitching 
in convulsive eagerness, and lips muttering the reproach ana 
curse, he took the accustomed walk of the long-expectant 
suitor. Then came the widowed mother and her stripling 
son, looking in vain for their denied inheritance, with meek, 
sad coimtenances, and often tearful eyes ; she in gloomy com- 
munion with her own painfiil thoughts, he grieving for him- 
self and her, but strivmg to win her from her dark reveries 
by idle prattle, which omy rendered them more bitter and 
more deep. Ever and anon, however, would pass by the 
fluttering advocate, with his conceited air of conscious im- 
portance ; or the successftd litigant, smiling and chattering, 
and taking snufi" from his gold box; or the smooth avoue, 
mocking the victims of the law with soft soothings and in- 
sincere consolations; or the grim notary and greffier, the 
executioners of many a hard decree. It was a sad, an hum- 
hhng, a despairing scene ; and as the day drew towards a 
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dose, the dropping sound of rain fast falling from the far- 
projecting eaves was heard between the intervals of steps, 
while the l%ht grew dim and grey under the heavy clouds 
that covered the skies, rendering the aspect of the whole 
Boore melancholy. 

*T]s there any chance of its coming on to-day?" said Francis 
de Langy to his advocate, as he looked out for a minute. 

"Oh, yes, yes," replied the man; " you must stay for an- 
other hour. I will send to you whenever it is called." 

He knew at the very moment that there was not the 
slightest chance of the cause being heard for a month. What 
mme him, then, thus play upon a client's feelings? Was it 
that the mind of man, when long accustomed to witness and 
to deal with agony, anxiety, and care, learns to take a cruel 
pleasure in protracting the pangs of expectation, exciting an- 
ticipations that are to be disappointed, hopes that are to be 
broken? No: he did it mechanically; it was part of the 
. jargon of his craft: the latent motive, perhaps, being to make 
the client think that something was doing, that men were 
busy with his cause, that they were giving him his money's 
worth of time and attention; but even l£is he did not ac- 
knowledge to himself, and very likely would have made 
the same answer to one who asked him. What is it o'clock? 
There is a great difference between the two sorts of cruelty, 
the indifference to another's pain and the fondness for in- 
flicting it; and the latter, thank heaven, is very much less 
common than the former. 

On receiving this reply, Francis de Langy left the hall for 
a moment, and told the servant to take his horses home ; for 
it was now one of those still, quiet falls of rain which pro- 
mise to continue long, and he did not wish to keep either 
man or beast out ^^lder such a sky. He then returned and 
passed the weary time till the court rose, when he, in com- 
mon with the rest, quitted that hall of disappointment. When 
he came out upon the steps the rain was still pouring on; 
and of the throng that issued forth along with him, some 
paused for a few minutes and looked about before they quitted 
the shelter even of that inhospitable roof; some went reck- 
lessly on, so occupied with their own feelings that they seemed 
scarcely conscious of the inclemency of the weather. Francis 
de Langy wrapped his roquelaure about him, drew the hilt 
of his sword up underneath it, and took his way onward to- 
wards the Hotel de Langy. The streets were nearly deserted 
by all but one or two men, who, with large flaming torches 
in their hands, were running quickly about to light the dim 
and lack-lustre lanterns which were then common in the 
streets of Paris, and which, ere long, furnished to the most 
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ferocious people m lihe worM gft^bets for the murder of the 
noblest and best amongst tbem. 

It was now nearly dark, aiKl Iferougk the tall, narrowFr 
streets of the city, by the faint, smofey glare of those hmtemfl, 
Francis de Langy took his way onward, with a feeBi^ ef 
sickening disgnst, towaerds the ^at caj^ti^ of which he was 
a denizen, wnich he had sometimes experienced brfore, but 
nerer so strongly as at that moment. He had not ^one a 
hundred yards before he heard a step behind him: it was 
coming somewhat quiek, and he turned to see whose it was. 
A man was followmg, dressed in the ordimffjr garb of the 
lower class of the day ; hut, as there was nothmg extraowKk 
nary in his appearance, except that he was a tall, powerftti 
personage below the middte i«e, Francis de Langy pmrsnei 
his course, taking no notice. The stranger, however, some- 
what slackened his pace till th^ had passed through one or 
two streets, when suddenly hM step became very much 
qmcker, and coming up he said m a low tone, " I want te 
speak with you, sir.'* 

Hie young gentleman turned and looked m hfe feee, reply- 
ing, "Well, I am ready to hear what you have to say." 

**I cannot do it here, sir,** answered the man; "if yow 
will come with me to the house where I lodge, I will tell yon 
what I want, and it is a matter of some importance." 

" I am afraid," regohied Frwicis de Lsmgy, "you must tell 
it to me here ot not at all. I am not a stranger in this city, 
sir, as perhaps you suppose, and am well aware that h is not 
expe^ent to foflow people whom I do not know to their lod- 
gings whenevCT fliey choose to ask me." 

"You are quite right, sir," replied the stranger; "but I 
will soon give you reasons whkh will induce you to come 
with me without hesitation, for I know you well though you 
are not aequamted with me ; and I am not ignorant that you 
are much kss a stranger in Paris than I mu." 

" Indeed!" said Francis de Langy; " pray, whom do you 
suppose I am?" 

" The Count de Langy," replied the man, " related to the 
Viscount de St. Medard, and not long ago you were staying 
in Auvergne, at the house of the unfortunate Count d'Ar- 
tonne. Now, sir, I give you my word that what I have to 
say is of importance: will you come with me?" 

Francis de Langy paused for a mom^it or two, and then 
replied, " Veiy well; go on — ^I will follow you." 

It was not altogether, indeed, the mere fact of knowing his 

person which induced Francis de Langy to trust the stranger, 

for he was well awate that such information could be easihr 

btained; but there is a weakness in human nature whicn 
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reqinies mudi experienee ci Hke woiM and its varioas forms 
of roguery to remove, and wliioh, mdeed, when it is gone, 
leayes a void behind that we know not well how to fiU up. 
We judge hy hoe and manner long after we have learned to 
doubt mere wcnrds; and when we have acquired suspicion of 
all three, we find that we as often deceive ourselves as we 
w^re before deceived by others. Francis de Langy, though 
90 young, had lately been taught not to trust with that wide 
eoimdenee which is cmly the gift of inexperience; but the 
face of the man was £rank and honest m expression, his 
manner earnest and Eoneere, and the youth had still a suffi- 
cient portion of happy credulity to rely upon them, coupled 
with the knowledge of his name and station which the 
siranffer displayed. 

Following, then, at a quick paee as the other strode on 
before him, the young gentleman sufi^ered himself to be led 
through some of the poorer parts of Paris, behind the Quar- 
tler de rUmversit^, till at length his companion stopped at 
the door of a little auberge whete several maiket carts were 
standing, showing that it was a house of call used by the 
country people who supply the French capital with the in- 
fiMte variety of ^oductions required for its daily ccmsump- 
tion. The sight at once removed all idea of danger, and he 
made no difficulty when the stranger, pausing for a moment 
at the door, asked him to follow him into the house. A 
candle was procured, and up the narrow passage and creaking 
steps they went to a small chamber on the firet floor, where 
his guide gave Francfo de Langy the only unencumbered 
chair, and then, setting down the light upon a little table, 
stated himself upon the foot of the bed. 

^* Now," said the young gentleman, gazing in his com- 
panion's face, and trymg to render more distinct, by an effort 
of memory, features which he &,ncied he recollected faintly 
— "now tell me what you want; but first tell me, have not 
I seen you before?" 

" If so, it must have been accidentally,*' replied the man; 
" perhaps in casually passing in the streets or on the road. 
But what I have to say is simply this — do you not know 
where the Count d'Artonne is now to be found?" 

" No, I do not," answered Francis de Langy. " You ask 
me a question which, as you are well aware, if I answered it 
in the affirmative, might bring me into danger. However, I 
can safely and truly say, I do not." 

" That is unfortunate," said the stranger, in a tone of dis- 
appointment; "that is unfortunate : but perhaps you doubt 
me. If so, I can give you ^oofs that I am better acquainted 
with the affairs of the count than you imagine." 

" Then why apply to me?" demanded Francis de Langy. 
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" I can only repeat that I do not know where he is, though 
I am certam that he is not in France." 

*' Can you transmit him a letter or a message?" as^ed the 
stranger, fixing his eyes upon the young gentleman earnestly. 

" Not at present," replied Francis: "I cannot speak as to 
the future." 

" Who can?" exclaimed the other; " but have you hope, 
expectation, probability, of being able to do so? The future 
is God's will, but we generally lay schemes for using it, as if 
it were our own." 

** First give me some notion of who is the person that asks 
all these questions," replied Francis de Langy, for the other 
had s]^ken in somewhat of an impatient tone. " You re- 
quire information on points, my friend, that, even when one 
has intelligence to afibrd, one does not discuss with absolute 
strangers." 

" Who I am has nothing to do with the matter," rejoined 
the stranger ; " but I will show you in a moment that I know 
all about the Count d'Artonne, and have been in his confix 
dence even since his arrest. Do you know a person of the 
name of Latrobe?" 

" Yes," answered Francis de Langy, " but that gives me 
no assurance ; for I have heard that the police have arrested 
a man who was formerly my servant, for having forged a 
passport in that name to cover the escape of the Coiuit d'Ar- 
tonne. You might, therefore, very well be an agent of 
police, and in possession of that fact." 

The man laughed as Francis spoke of an agent of police. 
" You are very cautious," he said, " for one so young. But 
I will come nearer to the point. Do you recollect meeting 
Monsieur Latrobe at an inn on the road between Riom and 
Paris, and arranging with him various signs and modes of 
communication?" ' 

" I do," replied Francis de Langy, now convinced that the 
stranger must indeed have held some late communicaticm 
mth the count himself. "Speak! what is it you want? I 
see I can trust you." 

"I want," answered the man, " to communicate to the 
Count d'Artonne some intelligence which it is most necessary 
for him to receive. Can you convey it to him?" 

" I do not know," answered Francis de Langy: "at present 
I certamly have not the means; but I doubt not thdt at some 
future period — and that, most likely, ere long — he will give 
notice either to myself or Madune d'Artonne of where he is 
to be found." 

"We must take our chance 'of it, then," said the man; 
" but recollect that it is very needful he should as speedOv 
as possible have the letter which I have here written; for n 
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he do not return for his trial within six months, it will be too 
late for him to save either his estates or his name." 

" Then the purport of this letter," asked Frances de Langy, 
putting his finger upon that which the man held in his hand, 
*' is to induce the count to return and abide his trial?" 

" Assuring him," replied the stranger, " that should he do 
so he will not be condemned." 

" If I am to convey it to him," said the young gentleman, 
afler a moment^s thought, ^^ I must have some means of in- 
forming him who the person is from whom I received it. I 
cannot take any part in inducing him to return, unless I can 
give him, at the same time, the means of judging whether 
such a cotlrse is likely to be dangerous or not. Have you 
explained yourself to him ftilly in the letter?" 

" No," answered the stranger: " every packet, as you well 
know, is liable to be opened at the post-office; and of course 
I have not ventured to tell him anything, but have merely 
given him advice to return, and the assurance that he will 
not be condemned." 

" Then the letter must rest upon the credit of him who 
sends it," said Francis de Langy. *' And once more I re- 
peat, before I undertake to forward it, you must give me 
some intimation of who and what you are. I must be able 
to tell him, in short, from whom I have received it." 

"You may inform him," said the man, "you have re- 
ceived it from the person who accompanied him for four days 
and four nights on his journey away from Auvergne. That 
will be sufficient for him. Let him know, also, tbat I will 
meet him wherever he pleases when he returns, and give him 
the needful information by word of mouth." 

" But how can he learn where to find you?" asked Francis 
de Langy. 

" There may be a difficulty there, indeed," said the stranger, 
" for I too am a wanderer, and in peril every hour. But I 
will tell you: I will call to inquire for you at the Hotel de 
Langy, at dusk, on the first of next month." 

"I shall not be there," replied Francis. " At the Chateau 
of St. Medard you will find me almost at any time, but that 
is some leagues ^stant, near Senlis." 

" I will come," answered the man; "it matters not to me 
how far distant it is." 

Some further conversation ensued, which it is needless to 
detail; and at length Francis de Langy parted from his mys- 
terious companion, with a conviction that he was sincere in 
his wish to serve the Count d'Artonne, although, at the 
beginning of their conversation, he had entertained very 
strong suspicions that he was neither more nor less than a 
disguised agent of police. 
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CHAPTER XLHI. 

Oi7 the day that Francis de Langy left the Chateau of St. 
Med^d for the capital, and at about the awake hour, a carriage 
rolled fort& from the gates of Paris, the form and appearance 
of which indicated that its owner was a man of importance, 
if not of distincticm; for there is a great deal of oifEer^ce 
between these two terms, lii the tknes we speak of, paint- 
ing, gilding, omamenling, in many ways alforded to the 
coach-builder the opportunity of marking the gradations in 
rank between ^ose who were to tenant his roUrng haHta- 
tions, &r better and more easily than the coach-maker of tiie 
present day can accomplish, when painting, gilding, and 
carving are utterly abolished, and tne only mstinction is 
in the taste and grace with which the whok &bric is put 
together. 

The carriage we spei^ of was a tall, flat-sided machine, 
something like a mi^nified sedan-chair, 8upp<»:ted by higjk 
springs, and haying underneath it a double <n*ane-iiecked 
perclu It was painted of a bright yellow in the panels, and 
black or dark green with a line of gilding round the top; 
while a number of bosses and other ornaments, likewise gilt, 
appeared in various parts of the vehicle. A wreath of 
flowers, designed by the hand of an artist who should have 
had nobler work to do, waved in the utmo^ perfection of art 
round each of the sides ; and, although the wnole had a staid 
and sober appearance when compared with many a vehicle 
of much inferior value which it passed, yet the eyes of the 
tasteful and discriminating co^ld at once discern that it came 
from the hands of a superior workman, and must belong to 
some person of high quaMty or office. 

Leaning back in the carriage was a gentleman, still habited 
in a nicely-cut suit of blac^ excessively neat in all his i^ 
parel, and precise, clean, sxid imruffled both in dress and 
demeanour. A portfolio of papers lay beside him on the 
seat, and from time to time he took one out, and read it wiA 
a calm, cold air, as if nothing on earth ever moved him from 
his ordinary insensibility. 

About half-way to Senlis, after the road had been for 6C»ne 
time almost utterly sdiittuy, the sound of wheels caught Ms 
attention; and he had just time to raise himself gently and 
slowly, and give a glance out of the window, wh^i anotiur 
carriage, proceeding towards Paris, passed rapidly along tfbe 
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road. A faint smile of satisfaction, which fled as soon as it 
appeared, crossed the gentleman's coimtenaoce as he caught 
a momentary glance of the face of Francis de Langy. lie 
drew hack instantly, however, into the comer wLis own 
vehicle, and remained there talking to himself, his head hent 
a little forward and his e^es fixed upon one of the tassels of 
the window, evidentlv giving himself up to a reverie, from 
which he did not awake till the carriage approached Senlis, 
when he stopped the postilion, telling him to take the left- 
hand road, which would lead direct to the Chateau of St. 
Medard. He was much too great a man fcxr any reply to be 
made, and the postilion obej^ at once, although he would 
fain have said that the road bv Senlis was twice as good, that 
to the left being stony, sanjy, and s^dom travelled. To 
hear, however, was to obey; but it took many minutes to 
accomplish a journey which might have been perfcirmed in 
half die time. It did not want above two hours or two Iioib*8 
and a half, at the most, of nightfall, when the stranger 
reached the chateau; and on descending from his carriage to 
the door of the house, he adked d^berately fi>r Monsieur le 
Comte de Lsng^, although he had passed him on the road 
and looked him in the face net very lonff before. 

From this the unlearned reader mi^t suppose that the 
visiter was a perfect striuiger to our friend; hut in that con- 
clusion he woidd be altogether mistaken, as he will perceive 
when he is told that this calm, cool, and deliberate personage 

was no other than Monsieur de L , whom he has ^fermeny 

seen as intendant at Kiom and Ciermont. He next inquired 
jfor the Comtesse d^Artonne, en being informed that the young 
master of the chateau was absent; but Fortune, who, as the 
reader must have perceived if he hav« lived long in the 
world, is rather fond of cold and cakulatang rogues than 
otherwise, iavoinred the intendant^s views and purposes at 
that moment most especially, by bringing across vie open 
part of the paric, which was visil^ fr(»n the spot at which he 
stood, the fbir form of Julie d'Artonne, walking slowly along 
<with a sad and thoughtM air, and her eyes bent upon the 
ground. 

^^Stayl" he added, ere the servant conid reply: ^^I'see 
Mademoiselle d'Artomie there; I will go and speak to her, 
and will return to have the honour of waiting upon Madame 
d'Artoime ia a few minutes." Thus saying, mik a step which 
was so easy that it seemed absolutely slow, Ihough in fiict it 
was very quick, he followed Julie as die proceeded up one 
of the great walks of the park, and in about three minutes 
was by her side. zedi^yGao^ 

Julie d'Artonne tym gd as socm as die ueara a fi^otfaU, and 
hfhM. Mootieur de L-— — wi& nrprise, but wi^ no great 



satisfactiou. As he made a movement to take her hand, 
however, she felt that she could not refuse to give it, on 
which he immediately bent, and raised it with an air of 
mingled respect and gallantry to his hps. He then asked 
after her health with an appearance of much interest, and 
after that of Madame d'Artonne, and concluded by saying 
that he was delighted at the opportunity of having a few 
minutes' conversation vrtth her concerning her " excellent 
father." 

Juhe bowed her beautiM head in silence. There was a 
decided roldness in her manner which might have daunted 
any one less resolute than the person who walked by her 

side ; but Monsieur de L had the consciousness of power, 

and he estimated both his talents and his situation at their 
Ml value. He was aware, in short, that he was a man not 
easily to be frustrated, and he consequently proceeded as 
calmly and pleasantly as if Julie had displayed no chilliness 
or reserve. 

"I dare say. Mademoiselle d'Artonne," he continued, 
"that it has seemed strange you have neither heard from 
nor seen me sooner, when I promised you distinctly at our 
last interview to do every thmg I could to forward what I 
knew must be your wishes." 

" From what transpired, sir, regarding the sequestration 
aft«r your departure," replied Julie, " my mother and myself 
believed that you must have taken an altered view of the 
case, and therefore the fact of our not seeing you or hearing 
from you did not at aU surprise us." 

" It is strange," replied the intendant, looking down with 
an air of thoughtful consideration — "it is very strange how 
persons unacquainted with the ordinanr routine of business 
may be' led to look upon the actions of tneir friends in a light 
completely false. With the matter of the sequesti*ation, my 
dear young lady, I had no more to do than the pen in my 
inkhom. The papers were brought before me merely as a 
matter of form, and I could no more refuse to sign them or 
make any change in them than I could mve a royal warrant 
for your father's immediate pardon. They were amongst 
the last documents presented to me, and I quitted Auvergne 
immediately after uiey were despatched; but, if I had re- 
mained months or years, I could not have made the least 
alteration therein. I trust that you will believe me, and 
indeed my after-conduct ought to convince you; for since 
then I have not failed to use every means that was possible 
for man to employ to induce his majesty to supersede all pro- 
ceedings whatsoever against your father. But my efforts as 
yet have been of no avail. — ^You doubt me," he continued, as 
^ Juhe merely rephed by bending her head; " but you do me 
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great wrong, Mademoiselle d'Artonne: you know not the 
deep, tlie intense interest that I take in yoar father and 
yourself. Luckily, it so happens," he added, " that I have 
about me the means of convmcing you;" and taking out Ma 
pocket-book, he opened it and produced an official letter, 
which he handed to Mademoiselle d'Artonne, saying in an 
emphatic and feeling tone, " Look at that, my dear young 
lady, and do justice to one who has perilled his fortunes and 
the favour of the king to serve your family." 

Julie took the paper, imfolded it, and read. "Sir," it 
began, " we have read your application on behalf of Alphonse 
Comte d'Artonne; and we have to reply, that we see no 
reason for changing our previously-expressed resolution, not 
to interfere except under the circumstances which we before 
mentioned. Signed, Loms ;" and, lower down, the name ol 
a minister. 

Julie gave it back with glistening eyes. " I have indeed, 
sir, done you wrong," she said; "pray forgive me, and tell 
me what are the circumstances to which the king alludes." 

The intendant paused, and seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
but then replied, " I am almost unwilling to state, mademoi- 
selle, what they are, although upon them depends your 
father's safety." 

"Then why — ^why should you hesitate to inform me?" 
asked Julie. "I fear there is something very terrible in 
them. But you need not be afraid ; I can bear it whatever 
it may be." 

" Oh, my dear young lady," answered Monsieur de L , 

" under some circumstances how willingly would I explain! 
But it so happens that I lam aware of many things which 
must render what I have to say most painM to you, as tax- 
ing your filial piety in a manner much too hard." 

" There is nothing too hard, sir, I should think," replied 
Julie, "for a daughter to do for a father's safety. Pray, 
speak!" 

"Well, then, mademoiselle," said the former intendant, 
" you must know I have had the opportunity and the happi- 
ness of serving his majesty, as he considers, well upon an 
occasion of importance, and he promised me that he would 
grant any favour I asked for any of my near relations. This 
was long ago, and the king doubtless thought that I would 
apply for some of the high posts or offices which from time 
to time become vacant in behalf of my brother, who, as you 
dt>ubti[ess know, is a distinguished magistrate. I did not do 
so, however, for my brother was content; but as soon as I 
arrived at Paris from Auvergne, and had humbly thanked 
his majesty for the high functions to which he has called me, 
I demanded the grace and pardon of your father as the sole 
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re<iaeBt I liid to make. The king steted and looked dis- 
pleased, saying Utat "^vhen he made the promise which I hare 
mentioned he never expected that I woaM intercede for a 
criminal. I represented that I doubted not — ^indeed, that I 
felt sure — yonr Either was not so criminal as he imi^fined, 
and tiiat he must have killed tiie ytmng Jif arqnis de Bausse in 
some chance encounter. But his^mi^esty replied, l^at he lad 
sworn to regard such chance encounters as murders, and had 
pledged himself to act accoi'dingly, to the Marquis de Langy, 
at the time of his eldest son's death. I was still pressing mm 
upon, the subject when one of those who were near suggested 
to the king to ask me if the Count d'Artonne was any way 
allied to me. I was obliged to acknowledge he was not, aiid 
his reply was tiien Tery simple, that he had only promised 
to grant mt a &yoin: in behalf of one of my relations, and 
therefore in rejecting my petition he did not violate his wOTd." 
The intendant paused, and Julie clasped her hands, ex- 
claiming, "Then it is hopeless T 

"Nay, not hopeless, Mademoiselle d'Artonne," replied 

Monsieur de L^ ^ in a low but earnest voice : "it depends 

upon yourself. You can at once restore your father to his 
country, to his home, to his honours, to his estates. You 
can sweep away the clouds that have come over your hoiBW, 
and give it back its sunshine. — Nay, hear me," he continued: 
" I know it nrast be most painful to you " 

" What is it you mean, sir?" asked Julie ; " how can I do 
this?" and as she spoke she raised her head and gazed in his 
jbce, imeonscious (Kf his views. 

"By giving me your hand," said Monsieur de L , 

" you would unmediately take away from ^e king Ms 01^ 
excuse for rejecting my petition in your ^tiier^s behalf 
Monsieur d^Artonne becomes at once my relation, and he is 
safe. I know it must be painful to you. I am weH aware 
of all the cbrcumstances. I know them all: that you Iwrve 
been taught to believe yourself engaged to a young gentle- 
man I dmbt not every way deserving you; that your nither's 
consent has been given; and that you may think, perhapa,"* 
he added, watching tile changing eiq)re8sion of her counte- 
nance, "that you do not love me, and consequently our 
union could not be hscppj. But, dear lady, you are very 
young; and woman's heart, formed fbr all excellence, gene- 
rally fi^ws her duty if there be not some rery great ftalt 
in tiiem to whom tiie care of it is entrusted. Every day we 
see women marrying men for whom they feel no attachment, 
and, if they are gooid and wise men, learning to love them 
most devotedly." 

" But, ar," replied Julie, simply, " I love another." 

A slight flush passed over the intendant's cheek and brow. 
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Be knew the feet rigbt well, b«t yet be did not like to hear 
it a^nowledged. " True," he said; " but yet you are very 
joxmg, Mademoieelle d'Artoime, and at your age a disappoint- 
ment of this kind is soon recovered from, while the deep and 
devoted attenticoi of a man who loves you most ^cerely, ^e 
splendours of a court where you might take a place amongst 
me highest, and the consciousness of having made a noble 
saerifice for a father's sa.fety, would soon prove sufficient 
compensation; and you would learn to return the affection of 
one who had done his utmost to serve you and yours, and 
who would devote his life to make you happy." 

Skilfully and eare^illy did he apply his words, reading his 
fair companion's face as a book, and adapting everything he 
said to Uiat which he saw written there. He marked her 
blow contract slightly when he spoke of her soon forgetting 
her first love ; he beheld a faint smile pass over her lip when 
he talked of the splendours of a court; but when he men- 
tioned the high consolation of having saved her father, he 
saw a deep sadness come over the fair fece of Julie d'Artonne, 
and he fancied that he had won the day. He was unde- 
ceiT ed in a moment, however ; for Julie replied the next 
infant, with a look of grief, but with a firmness which 
diowed not the slightest remains of doubt or hesitation in 
her mind, " It cannot be. Whatever may be my inclmation 
to sacrifice anything, everything, life itself, for my father, 
there are circumstances that render it impossiMe." 

She was much a^tated a& she spoke, but not with the agi- 
tation of a girl called upon in very early life to accept or re- 
ject the hand of a man who loves her. All the feefin^s 
which such a situation naturally produces were with June 
d^Artonne swallowed up in the consideration of her father's 
Bitnaden; and therefore, though agitated, as I have said, 
thou^ her lip quivered and her frame shook, yet it was not 
the tiraid a^tation which more or less afiects every woman 

in questions of love. Monsieur de L- marked it all, and 

judged ri^tly of a eood deal that he saw; but still there was 
soDMihing that he did not account for, with all his knowledge 
of tiie world, with all hi& keen perception of the hmnan heart. 
To the man who does not understand high principles, who 
at best calls them convenient prejudices, there is always one 
leaf in the book of knowledge shut; there are motives that 
are unknown to him, there are' actions which he cannot com- 
prehend. 

" May I ask what circumstances can be so imperative upon 
a daughter as a father's safety, as a father's deliverance, 
his restoration to honour?" inquired Monsieur de L — -— . 
" Do you object to explain to me what are the fects t 
render this impossible. Mademoiselle d'Artonne?" 
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" Oht no!" she replied, " certainly not, to explain them to 
you generally. You have asked me, sir," she continued with 
a hlush, " to hecome your wife; and I thank you most sin- 
cerely, both for the good opinion which must nave prompted 
you to do me that honour, and for the kindness towards my 
father which I am sure has had the greatest shwre therein. 
But, sir, before my fether himself left France, he united m^ 
hand to that of another, and by his commands and under his 
directions I have plec^ed myself by vows which bind me ix> 
Monsieur de Langy as irrevocably as if married to him." 

" But, surely," said Monsieur de L , " if Monsieur de 

Langy— or whatever his name may ultimately prove to be — 
loves you with that high and disinterested attachment which 
you deserve, and which is more commonly found in the young 
than the old, he will set you free, from such vows when he 
knows all that is at stake." 

" I will never ask him," answered Julie quicklv; " and I 
don't think my father would ask him either, if ne were to 
return to stand his trial to-morrow." 

From tiie countenance of Monsieur de L no one 

could have divined the bitter sensations of his heart — the 
anger at the difficulties which opposed themselves to his 
views — ^the determination, only strengthened by resistance, 
to overcome ail obstacles and work out his own will — the 
jealous rage and hatred that he felt towards Francis de Langy, 
and the resolution to crush and trample upon him if human, 
cunning could be foimd strong enough to effect its object. 
All was calm, thoughtful, and grave externally; and he re- 
plied in a cool and deliberate tone, catching at the last words 
which Julie had spoken,.*' I take it for granted, of course. 
Mademoiselle d'Artonne, that your father will eventually re- 
turn to stand his trial, otherwise the absolute loss of all his 
estates to himself and family must ensue. It is my own full 
conviction, from all I heard of the evidence while I was at 
Riom, and I know it was also the conviction of the president, 
Legrand, before whom the cause would have been brought, 
that your father would have been pronounced innocent, or at 
all events acquitted of the capital charge. It may be a com- 
fort to liim to be made aware of this, if you have any oppor- 
tunity of communicating the fact to him ; and as circumstances 
prevent you from takmg the only means of ensuring his 
safety before his return, it is some satisfaction to know that 
the danger to him is not great, except by his persevering in 
staying away." . 

" But," said Julie, " he would of coiu-se be immediately 
arrested if he came back, and mi^ht be subjected to a long and 
painful imprisonment before his trial. I know he dreads 
^that imprisonment very much." 
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" Oh I there is no fear of that at all," answered the inten- 
dant with a smile ; " you may assure him from me that there 
is not the slightest chance of his heing arrested. Before he 
went][and after he had fled, it was necessary to take every 
means of securing his person for trial; but when he has 
proved his intention of abiding the decision of a lawftil court 
by returning openly, after his escape has been fully effected, 
no one will give any attention to his being in France till he 
surrenders himself at Hiom. You may promise him from 
me that such will be the case. And now, my dear young 
lady," he continued, with a graceful bend of the head, " let 
me wish you every sort of happiness in your ftiture life. To 
have contributed to that happiness, to have devoted all my 
thoughts to increase it, and in fact to have made your days 
pass like the spring sunshine, producing flowers before your 
footsteps wherever you went, would have been to me, had it 
been possible, the greatest earthly delight. Not being pos- 
sible, as you say, I may grieve over my own disappointment, 
and but wish that you may be as blest with another as I 
would have endeavoured to make you. I will now go in 
for a moment and pay my respects to the Coimtess d'Artonne, 
but I will mention nothing to her in regard to the proposal 
I have ventured to make you, lest she should exert her in- 
fluence and entreaties with you to make you secure your 
father's safety at the expense of your own peace of mind." 

" Oh, sir," replied Julie, with tears in her eyes, " I 
feel that you are mdeed generous and kind;" but he waved 
his hand gently, as if begging her to say no more, and, enter- 
ingthe chateau, paid a snort visit to the Countess d'Artonne. 

When seated in his own carriage, however, and proceeding 
towards Senlis, the intendant clenched his hand tight and let 
it fall heavily upon his knee. 

"Curses upon her obstinate pride!" he cried; "but she 
shall be mine, "^and the estates of Artonne also, if power 
be worth anything in this world. I fear he is not in Holland, 
or I would drive him out. But I will punish this youth first. 
I shall find some means." 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

When Francis de Langy returned from his interview mtk 
tlie stranger, he found lus father crossing the vestibule vnth 
a letter in his hand. 

"Ah, Francis!" he exclaimed, "this concerns you, I am 
sorry to say. It is the king's answer to my last iqiplication 
in favour of the Count d'Artonne. Read it : you will sec how 
ho^ess the case is." 

Francis took it and read. To him the contents were new, 
but they would not be so to the reader, even if we were to 
repeat mem here ; for the letter was word for word the same 

which Monsieur de L , now one of the king's ministers, 

had put into the hand of Julie d'Artonne not many dajys 

before. 

* " Pray, what are the circumstances," demanded Francis de 

Langy, " to which the king alludes, and under which he says 

he would interfere in favour of the count?" 

" Simply," replied Monsieur de Langy, " if it can be 
shown, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the Marquis dt 
Bausse was the person to attack Monsieur d'Artonne, and 
that the latter killed him in his own defence." 

Francis de Langy shook his head, and returned the paper 
to his father without comment. He recollected the two conr 
versations which he had had with the count after his arrest, 
and he felt convinced that the condition required by the 
king could not be complied with. The conviction was very 
painful to him, for he nad still entertained the hope that w!e 
monarch would interfere, as had very frequently been the 
case ; and retiring early to his chamber, he gave himself up 
to sad thoughts, as to what would be his own destiny and 
that of the family with which it had become so intimately 
linked during the last year. But Fortune had not yet ex- 
hausted all her malice upon him, and the very next day an- 
other blow was to be struck, which terribly aggravated all 
that had gone before. 

He had spent the morning with the marchioness, but had 
not seen Monsieur de Langy, and was about to return" once 
more to the courts of the law, in order to see whether any 
steps had been made in his cause. His foot was actually in 
the stirrup, when one of his servants, running out, informed 



4im tiiat the marquis wished to see Jum in his cabinet; and 
4]u:]aing back he immediately proceeded thither, hearing witii 
jaome surprise, as he approached, thcToices of several persons 
speakii^ On entering, he belield tiiree genHemen whom 
iue knew to be distantly related to the house of Langy, and 
was not a little astonished to find that, instead of greeims 
-him as usual, they only received bim irith a stiff and ioimsu 
bow." 

" 13iey have prqjudgfidthe question against me," tiumght 
Prancis de Langy; ^^ already, it seems, I am no relation of 
thdrs;" imd he returned tiieir greeting with a.hon^ty bend 
of the head. 

^^ Here is very sad news, Francis," said the marcpus — 
" very sad news, indeed; yet I trust it may not be true. I 
hope that it is not so. ^Nevertheless, these gentlemen, by 
the proceedings that th^ tlunk fit io take, compel me to 
make the matter known to you, while there may yet be some 
seasonable doubt." 

*•'' Pray 1^ me hear these bad tidings," answer^ Prancis 
de Lan^. ^^ I have been lately so Accustomted to receive 
painful mtelligence that I scarcely ever expect to hear any- 
thing else. What is the sorrow for the day^ my dear 
fiither?" 

"* " Why, sir," said one of the gentlemen, stepping abraptly 
forward, " I was informed yesterday by Monsiem: de L-- — ^, 
that the ^ Thetis ^ frigate, in which Monsieur de St, Medard was 
proceeding firom the Isle of France to Pondicherry, has been 
lost in a storm three days after she set sail. Every soul on 
board has perished, and " 

" Stay, stay, stay!" cried Francis de Langy, sinking into a 
chair, as pale as death, and covering his eyes with his hands; 
" stay 1 in pity let me learn to bear this ere you tell me more. 
Lost! every soul lostl Oh God! how strange and wonderfiil 
are thy decrees! Alas! alas! this is a terrible blow indeed!" 

An were silent for a few minutes, seeing him more deeply 
and terribly afiected than they had anticipated, 'and the 
Marquis de Langy rang for a glass of water, thinking that he 
would faint. 

It was Francis de Langy himself who spoke first. " !N"ow, 
sir," he said, after a few moments^ thought, ^^what more? 
There was the word ' and* upon your lips when I stopped you, 
I fear somewhat rudely. May I know what you were about 
to say?" 

"Why, sir," replied the relation, "these gentlemen and 
myself, being the coUatend heirs of Monsieur le Vicomte de 
St. Medard, in defiuilt of Monsieur le Marquis here and his 
son, bave been advised — as there is a doubt in regard to your 
OWOL parentage, cm whom Monsieur de St. Medard has 



thought fit to settle his property— to put in our solemn |»;o* 
test against sJl the donations and bequests, whether bv settle- 
ment or will, which he may have made to you, to take place 
alter his death. This we do to guard our collateral rights 
in his landed property, and I hereby tender you our protest 
in due form." 

Francis de Langy took the piq>er which the other held to- 
wards him, and glanced his eye casually over it without 
ffatherin^ much of its meaning. ^' In &ct," he said, at length, 
forcing his mind from the more engrossing subject which was 
before it, in the loss of Monsieur de St. Medard — " in fact, 
sir, I am to conclude, for I really do not understand all these 
forms of law, that you wish to annul the act of adoption 
which my uncle entered into and the king confirmed?" 

"It is upon the question, sir," replied another of the re- 
lations, " whether Monsieur de St. Medard was your unde 
or not, that the whole case turns. If you were really his 
nephew and he really your uncle, there can be no doubt the 
act of adoption stands; but if he performed it under a mis- 
take regarding the relationship, we hold that it is nuU and 
void." 

"But I have understood," said the young gentleman, 
" both from himself by letter and firom his notary siuce he 
departed, that he took measures to confirm that adoptioii 
since the question of my birth arose." 

" We are advised, sir," replied the last speaker, " that he 
did not perfect those papers." 

" But of course," answered Francis de Langy, " they show 
his intention, which is also manifest by his letters to me." 

" We have nothing to do with letters, sir," answered the 
relation, "nor with intentions: the law requires acts." 

" Oh, I understand you," said Francis de Langy. " You 
do not doubt whether there was reidly an intention to adopt 
me as his* child whether I was his nephew or not, but you 
propose to take advantage of any want of formality in the 
papers in order to fiiistrate what you know to have been his 
wishes?" 

** No, no, sir; not exactly so," replied one of the others; 
' * but to guard our collateral rights, as I said before. Indeed, 
they are remote, and what we do is more for the benefit of 
Monsieur de Langy than ourselves." 

" Oh, I beg you would spare yourselves all trouble on my 
account," exclaimed the marqms sarcastically. "It is my 
intention, if my poor uncle should unfortunately have left 
some of the papers informal or unfinished, to renounce on 
my own part all claim to his estates in favour of one whom I 
have always looked upon as my son, whatever may be the 
result of tne suit now pending; and I am perfectly sure that 
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ihe young gentleman who claims to be my heir will gladly 
make the same renunciation." 

" Ask him not, my dear father; ask him not," said Francis 
de Langy ; " for most assuredly I would never accept aught 
at the hands of one who robs me of my name and my uihe- 
ritance." 

" Nay, nay, Francis," replied the marquis; " use not such 
harsh terms. How can you tell that he robs you of your 
inheritance? How can you tell that it is not really as has 
been asserted?" 

" I feel it here," exclaimed Francis, lajdng his hand upon 
his heart; " I feel it here, my father. I might be tibe son of 
a peasant, but I cannot be the son of a knave." 

" Well, gentlemen," said 'the collateral heir, who had 
taken such good care of his ultimate rights, and who had 
been the chief spokesman for his fellows, *' having done all 
that is necessary in this business, we will take our departure. 
Whether Monsieur de Langy and his son have power to con- 
vey these estates to any other, to our detriment, may be- 
come a question hereafter, if it be tried." 

"Make your mind easy, sir," replied Francis de Langy: 
" it shall never be tried on my accoimt. I wish you good 
morning;" and sitting down, as the marquis saw his visiters 
to the door, he covered his eyes with his hands, murmuring, 
" And is he really gone? — ^he, on whom alone I had any de- 
pendence?" 

On the marquis's return, however, he rose, and after a 
few words more he left the Hdtel de Langy, saying that he 
must go to the notary's and ascertain the facts. The old 
man received him kindly, but with an air of sympathy and 
grief, wldch showed that he had heard rumours at least of 
the loss of the "Thetis" and the death of Monsieur de St. 
Medard. Francis de Langy touched upon that part of the 
subject but briefly; for the foolish shame which almost all 
men have of giving vent to grief in tears prevented him from 
dwelling on that which he felt was likely to master him. In 
answer to his question regarding his adoption by Monsieur 
de St. Medard, the notary rephed, " Why, I am afraid it 
would bear a suit. The last paper could not be prepared in 
time, and therefore is unsigned; but the others clearly prove 
the intention of the viscount. However, I will consiUt an 
advocate about it." 

" Do not take the pains," answered Francis de Langy: " I 
am sick of the law, and I do believe that, according to the 
divine injunction, which we should follow from better motives 
than I fear I do, if a man sued me for my cloak, I would 
give him my coat also;" and thus saying he left him. 

With a heavy heart and a thoughtful brow Francis took his^ 
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way back to the Hotel de Laagy. The prospect before bioi 
was cheerless enough, it must be acknowledged. If the cause 
in which he was engaged regarding the succession of the 
house of De Lancry should be decided agiunst him, he lost 
also the estates of St. Medard; he lost even the allowance 
which he had received from the yiscount; he lost ne^dy 
everything, in short: fbr^ although the notary had anared 
him that Monsieur de Bt. Mediffd^s personal property, his 
money, his goods, his chattels, being left by will, went to 
him beyond all manner of doubt, yet the sum was ao email 
comparatively ^loiA the income to be derived fiom it could 
not amount to moise than four or five thousand livires, or 
about a coupk of hundred pounds in English mon^. Had 
it been for himself alone that he was anisious, m would 
scarcely have cared f(»r the loas of fortune: the buoyaacyi>f 
ouidiful hope, still strong in his bosom, wouM ha^e borne 
lis heart high above the waves of adversity. He Mt within 
himself powers and resources of m%py Idnds; he feared not, 
he cared not, for his individual prospect; but when he 
thought of Julie d'Axtonne his heart sank. He pictured her 
to himself strugglii^ with poverty, bowed down by petty 
cares, removed from the station in which she was born, de- 
prived of the comforts and luxuries to which ^e had be^ 
accustomed, and instead of sharing what he had hoped to 
offer her — ^honour, prosperity, and high rank — Uving as the 
wife of a poor and nameless man, exposed to the thooaaad 
ills which must follow such a station. 

Such were his thoughts wh^i he re<entered the Hotel de 
Langy and proceeded to his father's cabinet, knocking befone 
he entered. The marquis's cheek was somewhat flushed, 
and he was evidently discomposed. 

"I have written this pf^jer, Francis," he said, "to give 
you full assurance that during my lifo you will never be ^- 
turbed in possession of the estates of St. Medard. I wished," 
he added, " that another person should join me in the an^ 
and have been to him, never doubting that he would do ao 
readily. He declines, however, and perhaps we ought not 
to blame him." 

"I blame him not at all, my dear fother," answered 
Francis ; " but perchance he^may think himself hdr of Langy 
too soon." 

He hesitated whether he should take the paper or not, for 
he was determined not to avail himself of it imder any <dr- 
Gomstanoes; but, to avoid aU discussion with the marquis on 
the subject, and not to «eem ungrateful, he ^ft^y a moment^s 
pause received it without conunent, determined to deateoy 
It as soon as he reached his own apartment. 

" Should thid caatte be decided against me, he oontumed, 
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with a ts^ni smile, remembering kow necessary it was that 
the Count d'Artonne should know where to communicate 
with him and the countess — " should this cause be decided 
against me, as perhaps it may, I will beg to be your tenant 
in the Chateau of St. Medard, to which I shall return this 
evening." 

" You are jesting, Francis," s^ the marquis, reproach- 
^illy : " the chateau is your own, during my life at least, and 
the estates also. I think, perhaps, it may be better for you 
to go back as you propose, :for this day's news has been a 

freat sJiock to you, and a little repose and quiet nui£t be 
eneficial. From idl I hearv it is iinposnble wat the cause 
can be decided "Sot weeks, or even mondifi to come." 

" Then the lawyers have deceived me shamefully," replied 
Francis de Langy> 

^'^Xhey always do," answered his &ther, ^nd what he said 
was true, then at least. 

Not long aiier this conversation, Francis de iLaagy bade 
adieu to the Hdtel de Langy, and returned with a sad heart 
to his own abode. It was late ere he arrived; night had 
dong fallen; and as he was not expected, the saloon was 
vacant, the little party at the chateau having broj^en up a 
(few minutes before. While the old butler ran to bring 
lights, the young gentleman stood before the wide chimney, 
and gazed upon the crackling wood that still burnt upon the 
ihearth, castmg a fitful glare around the room. The vacant 
chamber seemed to him like the end of li&, when the 
lights of existence iuid the bright faces that cheered it have 
fbeen taken away, and nothing is left but the embers to cast 
faint and flickering gleams upon the things around before 
they too go out, and all is cold and dark. His voice had 
been heard, however, and the sound of the carriage-wheels ; 
and before the old man returned with lights, Julie had come 
down to welcome him. His arms were once more round that 
bright and beautiful form, and the very touch of her hand 
seemed to revive hope and consolation in his bosom. The 
moment after, Madame d'Artonne joined him, and both 
eagerly asked, "What news?" 

" It seems very ungrateful, for the joy of seeing you both 
again," replied Francis de Langy, in a sad tone ; " but I wish 
I had been an hour later, or mat you had gone to bed an 
hour before." 

" Then your tidings are bad, of course," said JMEadame 
d'Artonne. " Your cause is lost, my t^oor Francis. But do 
not be cast down; Julie can be very nappy, and make you 
happy too, without the name of De Lai^y." 

" It is worse than that," answered the young man. " I 
have made up my mind to lose my rights and be d^parived of 
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my inheritance; but I hare had a greater shock. Monsieur 
de St. Medard is, I fear, lost in the ' Thetis,' between Port 
Louis and Pondicherry." 

Madame d'Artonne clasped her hands and gazed in his 
face with horror. 

" Good God!" she cried, "is it possible?" 

" Let me tell all at once," continued Francis de Langy, 
" that there may be nothing painful left behind for to-mor- 
row. It seems that the papers which were necessary to con- 
firm me in the possession of this property, in case another 
ishould be pronounced the son of the Marquis de Langy, were 
not altogether completed before my uncle went away, and 
that consequently the estates of St. Medard will be fost to 
me if this cause be not gained. There is some small sum in 
money and effects, which I must possess — a pittance, Julie, 
affording an income less than that of many a wealthy £Eirmer. 
Can I ask you to share such a fate?" 

" I require no asking, Francis," replied Julie, casting her 
arms round him. " I am yours ; and if misfortune gives me 
but the opportunity of showing you how deeply, how devo- 
tedly I am yours, I shall regret it only on your account, and 
not on my own, for the delight of so doing is more than suf- 
ficient compensation for anjr change of circumstances that 
may befal me. Do you thmk I care for wealth, Francis, if 
you love me still?" and her tears fell upon his cheek. 

Madame d'Artonne looked on with a sad smile. "Should 
misfortune stiU pursue us, my children," she said, '^ and 
Francis lose this suit, on which so much depends, we will go 
to join my husband in another land. But you have not told 

Francis, Julie, that you have seen Monsieur de L , and 

that he advises your father's return." 

"He is an artfiil villain!" exclauned Fran6is de Langy; 
" and if he has given that advice, it is, in my eyes, tie 
strongest motive for warning Monsieur d'Artonne against 
such a course." 

"Indeed, Francis," said Julie, "I believe you do him 
wrong. I have much to tell you regarding his conduct when 
he was here, which, I think, will after your opinion of him. 
In the mean time, however, my mother has written to my 
father, informing him exactly of what the minister said." 

"Written to him!" exclamied Francis de Langy; "then 
you must have heard firom him?" 

" Yes," answered the countess, " a few words coming by 
the ordinary post told me to communicate with the Chevalier 
de Riom, at a town called Dover, on the English coast. It 
was in my husband's hand, and therefore I conclude that 
■Riom is the name he has taken." 

"I must write to him also," replied Francis de Langy; 
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" but in the mean time tell me, Julie, what did this inten- 
dant say?" 

"Nay, nay, you shall hear that to-morrow," answered 
Julie, " for you want rest, Francis. I will tell you all, do 
not fear." 

"I am sure you will," rejoined Francis de Langy; "but 
as for rest, dear Julie, I am afraid I shall not get much of 
that. However, I had better c(Anmunicate my sad news to 
Monsieur Amoux, if he be not asleep. I have often heard 
him say he would rather receive pwnM tidings in the even- 
ing than in the morning, that he may have the whole night 
to ponder upon them imdisturbed, and to pray to God for 
comfort and support. I wonder if he be asleep." 

"I should think not," replied Julie, "for he went only a 
few minutes before we did;" and Francis de Langy, accom- 
panying' his fair companion up-stairs, proceeded to the 
chamber of the abbe. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

We must lead the reader back to Bicetre, where we left one 
of our important personages confined, previously to being 
sent to the galleys, as it used to be called in former days, or 
to the hagne^ as it was named at the time we speak of— in 
other words, to hard labour in some public dockyard. Jean 
Marais had been immediately taken to that part of the prison 
called La Force, where it was usual to keep prisoners con- 
demned to the galleys before they were despatched upon 
their ultimate destination. The liberty to commit every sort 
of crime was in those days granted to the prisoners in Bi- 
cetre ; and, as a famous personage has justly observed, in the 
fraternity of rogues the ordinary order of estimation is re- 
versed, and the greater the villain the more distinguished 
member is he of that society. Poor Jean Marais, with all 
his wit and savoir faire^ would have been but wretchedly off 
in Bicetre had it not been for the lessons of argot whicn he 
had received along the road; for the slightest approach to 
honesty was an offence against the community of which he 
was now a member, and ignorance of the practice of rogues 
and vagabonds was sure to subject a convict to pillage and 
ill-treatment. He saw some of his companions from the 
northern provinces stripped before his eyes of almost every- 
thing they possessed, and left nearly naked in the midst of 
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tb€ orart; and itiww only the fact of being aible ix> speak ^te 
cant tongue, joined to the praises which nis master of lan»- 
gnages bestowed npon* him, that sayed him from the same 
fate. He n^owed, toe, at the canteen, and at the savatie^ that 
he had a strong head and a strong arm; but, nevertheless, as 
may well be supposed, the contamination of example, the 
witnessing of nothing but crime and roguery, the hearing of 
nothing but blasphemy, falsehood, and vice, from morning 
till night, were not likely gready to improve ike merala of 
Jean Marais, had he been long confined to the atmosphere 
of Bic€*re. 

Such was not the case; and, there not having been time 
for strong natural sense to be overpowered by evil precept 
and exfflnple, he was rather dis^sted by all he beheld than 
indtroed-to imitate it, and he more than (mce asked himsefi^ 
"Is it possible that I rfiall become like one of these?' He 
determined, however, if ever he were free i^ain, not to look 
upon getting into Bictoe as so light a thing, but to take es- 
pecial care not to put himself in the same predicament, either 
for his own gratincation or that of others. 

It luckily so happened, that at the end of three days a de- 
tachment of convicts, called a chain, was sent off for the port 
of L'Orient, and it was the fate of Jean Marais to be amongst 
the rest; for which, to say the truth, he felt very thankfol 
when the news was first communicated to him. But when 
he saw all the horrible preparations for securing the prisoo^s 
on the road, which were performed upon a gang taking its 
departure the day before — the riveting of them by the neck 
to a lon^ chain passed through the midst of the detachment, 
the cuttmg of tneir hair close, the searching them for nxxy 
money they might have on their persons, the brutality of 
the officers and the guards, and the horrible language aarf 
conduct of Ihe wretches thus tied together towards amr one 
of their own unfortunate fraternity who expressed the shght- 
est distress, grief, or apprehension — soon made him ffeel 
inclined to beOT even the horrors of Bic^e rather than un- 
dergo the dreadM degradation which was Ihere pnesented to 
his^res. 

TVe shall not dwell upon what were his own sensations 
when it became his turn to go thi*ough the same process. 
Suffice it that, on the precedmg evenmg, the companion of 
his former voyage came up to him and held out a handfiil of 
two-sous pieces, asking if he would buy them. Jean Maraiff 
did not comprehend what he meant, but the man lauded, 
exclaiming, "Go along! thou art a blockhead; I know you 
have got same Jonc in y oxxr Jiloche. Don't you know, if you 
go to-morrow, as they say you will, they make you give up 
everything except six balls? The captain will take cace of 



it on the jomrnef , aad |>ay it to yofl as yoct want it ; but you^ll 
not get mtieh of it if jon «re such a gonze ae to let liim haTe 
it. Don't you see Aat these bits of copper open and shut?* 
BO you can put into them as many louis-d'ors as 3rou like. 
They won't take sous from you, you know; but you must 
keep your louie^d'ors quite quiet. You will have to pay a 
franc a-piece for these, but it's worth your while to save your 
gold." 

Jean Marais entered fully into the excellence of the scheme, 
and bought all the hollow two- sous pieces he could get, ot 
which precaution he found the great utility at an after 
period. The next mormng, the chain of convicts to which 
he was attached set out, placed in a large wagon, back to 
back, with a lit^e straw to cover their feet, but nothing what- 
ever to shelter them from the inclemency of the weather. 
There was a s^arp wind blowing, the rain came down in tor- 
rents, the captain of the chain seemed doubly cross and ir- 
ritable with the badness of the day, and the guards, or 
Argousins, were disposed to keep themselves warm by exer- 
cising the sticks with which they were armed upon the backs 
(rf several of the unhappy convicts. Ever5rthing that tyranny 
and brutality could do to aggravate misery was not wanting, 
and a dso^, revengeful feeling sprang up even in the heart 
of Jean Marais, ^^ich might have induced him, had he been 
able to effect such a purpose, to dash out the brains of some 
of. the guards i^sEmst the waH of Ihe outhouse in which they 
dept on the third night after their departure fh)m Paris. 
Force repressed it, however;, and on the following day a 
touch of kindness in a human being like himseu awoke 
better thoughts within him. The chain was just stopping for 
the miserable supper afforded to the convicts, when a travel- 
ling capuchin came up to the door of the wretched little inn, 
and asked fbr a glass of water. The host gave it him, and 
the eye of Jean Marais rested with ei^er envy upon the old 
man as he drank the cool clear beverage which ITature has 
provided for her children, and fbr which, when real thirst 
presses upon us, the taste is sure to return. The capuchin 
marked his eager glance and somewhf^ bloodishot eyes, and 
coming nearer to Inm he said^ "Art thou thirsty, my son?" 

" Dreadftdly," replied Jean Marais. 

The old man went back to the door, and taking out three 
sous fh)m his waflet, he bade the people of the house bring 
some wine and water, which when it came he carried with 

* Brider and debrider were the words uaed by the worthy convict ; but, as 
the reader has probably had enough of the language of French thieves to give 
him some idea of the richness of that tongue, we shafl beg leave to translate 
tlwrest. 
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his own hand to the conyict. Jean Marais hlessed him from 
his heart, and marked well that the good friar had dnmk 
nothing but the pure element himself, though he mingled 
wine with that which he gave to him. The capuchin had 
not done so without thought, for he judged from the coun- 
tenance of the prisoner that he was ill, and that plain water 
might do him harm. Kor was he mistaken; for by the time 
that the gang arrived at L'Orient poor Jean Marais could 
not stand, and his first lodging at the bagne was in the hos- 
pital. 

There, freed from his chain, and treated with much kind- 
ness by some of the good Sisters of Charity who attended 
the sick convicts, he soon began to recover from the fever 
which bad treatment, and perhaps, still more, depressing pas- 
sions, had occasioned. He was m no haste, however, to show 
himself convalescent ; and his first thought, as he felt Hie 
blood flowing more calmly through his veins, was how to re- 
gain his liberty. If death itself were to be the consequence, 
he resolved to attempt an escape ; and, fortunately for him, 
the circumstance of having been brought in sick, and placed 
at once in the hospital, greatly favoured his purpose. His 
own clothes had been left with him, his hair and beard had 
grown, the guardians of the gates had taken no particular 
note of his appearance, and everything that he saw convinced 
him that no such opportunity of evasion would ever again 
present itself. He continued, therefore, to affect great feeble- 
ness; showed an unwillingness even to moye from his bed 
when the physician of the hospital ju^ed that it would be 
better for him to do so," and when he had risen, he merely 
tottered to the window and sat himself down, looking out 
with a vacant air. 

From the spot where he had placed himself he could see 
the miserable courts and quays, to which the convicts were 
confined for their labour; and many a group he perceived at 
their different employments, manacled together by the leg 
two and two, and dressed in red cassocks, with a green pointed 
cap having a tin plate upon the front of it. Various bands 
were at the moment gomg out to their different destinations 
in the port, and all were noisy — either giving vent to their 
passions in curses, execrations, and the most horrible and 
revolting blasphemies, or drowning their feelings in loud and 
exaggerated merriment. On the other side, he saw the gale 
of the bagne, which stood op^ during the day, with numbers 
of persons passing in and out, and apparently no great vigi- 
lance maintamed; for, in truth, the officers who had ttie 
management of those horrible receptacles of vice and infamy 
trusted entu-ely to the keen eyes of the supervisors of the 
ciiiterent gangs, and to the peculiar dress and chains of the 
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convicts, which were examined every day. Their cloee-cut 
hair, too, which gave them in general an air almost idiotical, 
was another distinguishing mark upon which they greatly 
relied; and the conclusion which Jean Marais drew from his 
examination during that morning was, that if, unperceived, 
he could hut get out of the place where he then was, he 
should have no difficulty in making his way into the town. 
But he had remarked that the gate of the hospital was 
strictly guarded; and the niunher of persons, especially 
Sisters of Charity, passing continualljr to and fro, was likely 
to prevent him from even quitting* the ward unnoticed. 
Money, however, he knew would do a sreat deal, especially 
as it was the hahit in those days to employ convicts who had 
endured a certain portion of meir punishment^ in attending 
upon the sick in the hospitals. 

Taking out, therefore, imobserved, some of the louis which 
he had concealed in his copper pieces, he watched till one of 
the attendants passed by, whom he had fixed upon as a per- 
sonage likely to listen to any sort of seduction by which 
money was to be gained, and beckoning him to the window 
where he sat, he soon found that he had not mistaken his 
man. 

The worthy ward-keeper grinned at the sight of the gold, 
but shook his head with a sigh, saying, ^^ I don't see how it's 
to be done. If you were strong enough one might manage 
the thing easily, for the wall of the garden next the town is 
not eight feet nigh, and you might be over in no time ; but if 
you wait till you're well enough they will mark you so that 
you can soon be caught again. To-morrow I know they will 
cut your hair and give you the hospital dress." 

" I can manage very well to-night," whispered Jean Marais ; 
'^ I am stronger than I seem. If you will open the door of 
the waxd for me when all these people are asleep, and take 
me to the wall next to the town, I will get over, and you 
shall have these three louis for your pains." 

" Oh I that will be done in no time," answered the man. 
'^ But remember, you'll have to run long and far before you 
get out of the way of la curieuse — ^I mean, the police." 

"Never fear, never fear!" replied Jean Marais; "I will 
do it. The air on the other side of the wall will soon give 
me strength, but I must be as weak as ever while I am here." 

" Ay, do, do!" said the man. '* I will come to-night, but 
now I must go away." 

As he spoke, one of the Sisters of Charity approached, and 
asked what the patient was saying to him. 

" I think he is foolish," replied the attendant; " he wants 
to go and see his parents." 

"Ay, poor fellow! I dare say he does,"" answered the Sister 



g£ Chtgky. ^* God mad he has n<^ broken their heartsP*^ 
aiid she went on to the bed of another. 

Affeetinff stiH to be yery weak^ Jean Maraa soon retired' 
to his pauet; asd his eon&dorate, wada the pretence cf 
strengthening him after the feyer, proenred some wine fsr 
him, of a fiur better qnatity then was allowed in the hospitaL 
A little after midnight he came back with a lantern, by Ihe 
light <^ i^eh Jean dmred his lime rovh beard, dressed 
himself in the doihes whtdti he had bronght wilb him, and, 
deseendii^ the stairs, with the inoormptble gnar&n of the 
siek eanyicts, without ai^ difficnhj made his waj into the 
court, and thence to what was called the garden. The fresh 
air tamed him giddj, it is tnie,^ and he ftU hhoself weaker 
than he had Mnnsed; but a. little nune win^, which the 
man had got with him in a gonrd, refreshed him, and he 
speedily readied the odier side of the garden. 

The widl pityred somewliat Inkier than he k»d expected; 
but his Bew-£3cufed Mend, ea reoeiring Ihe money which had 
been promised him, proffered his back as a temp<Mrary ladder, 
and by this aid Jean MaAis soon reached the top, and eas^ 
let himself down into the street be3rond. He was now m Ihe 
midst of a town of which he knew nothing, haying seymt 
hours oi darkness be£>re him, hut with the certaintj^ &i his 
flight being diseoyered early on ^e followmg mOTnmg, and 
instant pursuit taking pkce. Fortune, howerer, fim>nred 
him; for scarcdy had he gone down two streets when he mf^ 
a p«rty of yoong men, roariE^ drunk, proceeding firom one 
h^tse of reyelry to another, md ready to enter into com- 
panionship with anybody who chose to join them. In a 
minute Jean Marais was one of them ; and, wandering on. till 
they came near the gates, they ail entered a eabiuret, much 
frequented by the soldiers of the guard, srane of wh<nn were 
drinking tho:^ at the numtoit. 

Our good friend Jean took especial care to doff his hat as 
he entered the puWic room, secmg that ^e brim had been 
cut off before he left BicStre, as one c^ the distinguishing 
•marks of a coorvict attached to the chain f and casting it down 
in a corner with the rest, it passed without notice. Some 
Wfurm wine and cards were soon procured ; and joining the 
party of soldiers, a night of jeyefiy commenoed, which did 
not go by withcmt all those little incidents which usually 
attend such orgies. Laughter, songs, dis^tes, quarrels, 
succeeded each other rapidly; but as Jean was sober and die 
rest were drunk, he contrived with great skill not <mi1t to 
avoid any contest himself, but to keep his new compannms 
tolerably peaceable, and make friends of the soldiers, by 
whose means he hoped to pass the gates unquestioned. One 
or two of the party whom he had first met were sooti (fetched 
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upon the benelieft, liieir senses completely overpowered by 
■wine ; and when daylight came in and the soldiers started up 
to4epart^ Jean Marais fi)und< means to furnish himself with a 
hat in a- more perfect condition than his own. He was not, 
howeyer, b^ nature dishonest, although, as the reader must 
have perceived, he was by no means without his peccadilloes, 
and was not so much tnoubled with scruples as might have 
been desirable. But every man not totally abandoned has 
some odd notions of honour peculiar to himself; and in taking 
up tiie hat which suited hun, Jean Marais said to himseU) 
^^'Hiuig itl I won't steal the thing," dropping at the same 
time a Spanish erown, which he had just received in change, 
into Hie brimless beaver which he left behind. 
K *^ Where go you, eomisde?" asked one of the soldiers, 
whouL he had made pifftieularly his friend by taking his part 
in a dispute about Ihie cards. 

" I must get aivfay as &8t aa I can," replied Jean Marais; 
and he named a village wMdti he knew lay at som^ distance 
finrn L'Orient as the place of his residence. ^ My master, 
if he finds I have been out aU n%ht, wiU rate me soimdly ; 
but heV such a riugg»i*d that I sludl be at home before he is 
up. Are tibie gates open yet, I wonder?" 

^They ou^nt to be," said Uie soldier. ^'Come along, 
come along; if they aire not, we will have them opened for 
you, and when vou come in again^ask for me at ike gate, and 
we'll have ano^r bout." 

"Ay, that I will," replied Jean Marais; and under the 
kind auspices of his miMtary frigid he was soon beyond the 
walls of Ihe town, and wandmng at liberty in the counti^. 

As tiie reader doubtless knows, there is not in the neigh- 
bourhood of L'Orient any great shelter for a fugitive. A rich 
and cultivated but flat country, without much wood, extends 
. along the borders of the sea; and though Jean had soon 
quitted the high-road and plunged amongst the villages and 
hamlets which lie between Hennebon and the port ne had 
just left, he found nothing to encourage him to stop tiU he 
had gone between Aree and four leagues, when, traversing 
a wide mece of sandy heath, he came to some woody ground 
covered wiA low stunted trees, neither very closely planted 
nor thick in the branches, but which dazzled and conftised 
the eye and aiSbrded him such shelter as he sought. He was 
very much fatigued, however; and not choosing the ground 
for a bed, less out of consideration for his health than with a 
view to security a^unst pursuit, he climbed up into a low oak, 
and' after some difficulty found a place amongst the branches 
where he could rest without danger of fallmg. Sleep soon 
overpowered him, and he must have remained in the same 
situation for some hours; for the sun had got round into the 
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west, and was not very far from the horizon, when he awoke 
With a start, and had well-nigh tumbled down to the foot 
of the tree. The sound of hmnan voices showed him at once 
what had roused him, and looking a little to the richt, he 
saw two archers of the mar^hauss^ ridmg slowly along at 
the distance of some twenty yards. ^ , . , , , , , 

From their conversation, part of which he heard, he 
gathered that they were returning from a fruitless search 
tor some prisoner, and very naturally concluded, though 
perhaps wrongly, that he himself had been the object of 
their perquisitions. As soon as they were out of sight, h^ 
descended from the tree and took his way onward, walkinff 
as fast as he could for the next two hours, but avoiding all 
villages, till the setting sun warned him that it was time to 
seek some place of shelter. He flattered himself that he 
was now at least seven leases from L'Orient, and conse- 
-quently beheved that he might venture in safety into the 
first place of public entertwiunent he met with. A little 
hamlet on a hiU soon caught his eye, and to it he was direct- 
ing his steps, with the glorious light of a spring sunset 
sMning in the sky, when the small country road he was fol- 
lowing crossed another; and he perceived by a finger-post, 
that in his previous anxiety to avoid inhabited places he had 
lost the right direction, and was taking his way back direct 
towards L'Orient. 

At tfie same moment, as misfortune would have it, the 
two archers whom he Had seen an hour or two before ap- 
peared coming along the road behind him; but Jean Marais 
was a person of great presence of mind, as the reader has 
already perceived, and without appearing to hesitate he 
trudged on till the men overtook him. 

" Where are you going, good youth?" inquired one of the 
archers. 

"To L'Orient, sir," replied Jean Marais, without the 
slightest embarrassment. " I am afraid I shall not get there 
till the gates are shut. I wish I had your horse, monsieur." 

"Ay, I dare say you do," rejoined the archer; "but you 
can get one at Grand Herpont, there, before ypu, if youVe 
got the crown-pieces in your pocket to pay for it." 

Jean shook his head with a laugh, and the man continued, 
" How far have you come to-day?" 

" From Beaud," replied Jean Marais, who was a tolerably 
good topographer. 

" That's a long walk," said the other. " Did you see a 
fellow with a shaved head as you passed along?" 

"What! a convict?" aske^ Jean Marais, looking straight 

in the man's face. " Why, some of your own people passed 

^ me with one an hour ago, going back to L'Orient. They 
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came from the side of Landenan, and must have caught him 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Hennebon." 

"Ah! then we have had our ride for our pains," said the 
other man. " Come along, Jacques — ^we must quicken our 
pace ;" and, bidding Jean Marais adieu, they rode on. 

Well satisfied to be freed from their company, Jean pro- 
ceeded to the village, which was not above a hundred yards 
distant, and there refreshed himself with a hearty supper, 
after which he once more betook himself to the road, and 
walked on for three or four hours, till fatigue compelled^ 
him to take shelter again in a wood, where ne passed the 
remainder of the night very comfortably. By sunrise he 
was again on foot, and before the close of that day was 
safely ensconced iff a little inn at Pontivy, amongst a num- 
ber of small traders who came to buy and sell at the spring 
fair of that place, which commenced on the following morn- 
ing. Under cover of the bustle and excitement of the 
period, Jean went out into the fwr, and after wandering 
about for some time succeeded in purchasing for himself the 
coat, breeches, gaiters, and broad-brimmed hat of a Breton 
peasant, and for the sum of three louis added thereunto one 
of the excellent small horses of that country. A bridle and 
saddle left him only five louis remaining; but he had pur- 
chased security for the time being, at least, and calculated 
that the sum he still possessed would be sufficient to bring 
him into the neighbourhood of those who would take care he 
should not long want a fresh supply. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

It was a sweet day of spring, when the world was all J?e- 
joicdng and the sky without a doud. The ak was 8«lt and 
bahny, the dbftd birds were singing in every bush, the insect 
world was Ottering abroad, and the voice of h^e was in all 
things, as Nature cast off the grave-like trammdb of the 
winter and burst into new life. The same sensations were 
in the hearts of Francis de Laogy and Julie d'Artonne, as 
they walked on side by aide, just as the broad evening sun 
was sinkinff slowly behind the trees of the park; and the 
tongue of me undoubted enchanter who sings us into eweet 
dreams, from the cradle to the grave, spoke to them .also the 
never-bailing tale of luppier days to .come. Oh 1 the bright, 
inezhaustil]fe treasures in the^atcnrehouaes of young Imagma- 
tion ! Thei^e, with but little search, the goddeas i)an alwayi 
draw forth some splendid veil, jewelled and jUikt and decked 
with infimte stars, to cast over the .grim features of th^ Aiture, 
0:own thev never «o sternly. 

Thus, tnough all the pospeet be&re tiiem was as dork as 
ever it had been, though not one «tep had been taken to- 
wards happier fate or more favourable circumstances, vague 
expectations of some change for the better accompanied the 
lovers forth upon their evening walk, and assumed, as they 
proceeded, more distinct and tanmble shapes. 

The^ first cfdled up fears and oreads but for the purpose 
of bamshing them. 

^^ I almost regret," said Francis de Langy, *' both that I 
sent the letter with which the stranger in Paris entrusted 
me, and that your mother, Julie, told Monsieur d^Artonne 
the expectations which that false and treacherous intendant 
held out. I put faith in neither the one nor the other, and 
I trust the count will not attend to them. It is now a fort- 
night since I wrote, Julie, is it not? and surely, if Monsieur 
d'Artonne had any intention of returning, we should have 
heard from him by this time." 

"It is more thai a fortnight, Francis," replied Julie; 
" but you seem as anxious now to quit France as you were 
formerly to stay here." 

" Because," answered Francis de Langy, " I trust we may 
^nd happiness beyond the sea, Julie. The tie of birth is iJl 

lat now remains between me and my country, at least if 
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this Buit takes the tursi that it seems likely to do. In a new 
land new prospects will spring np, and wherever you are 
shall be a native land to me. Your mother, too,, is eager to 
go, Julie; but I do hope that before we set out liiis dear 
hand may be mine : indeed, it is but right imd necessary that 
I should ha^-e wich a title to protect you.^' 

" But would there net be difficulties?" asked Julie. " We 
are both so young, Francis." 

** Oh, no!" relied her lover, with impetuotts eagerness; 
^^ there will be no difficulties. Tour r^itioEEBB, dear Jidie, 
will not inter&re, if your &ther and motlffir consent; fin*, 
truly, at the veiy first breath of adyeroty they seem to hxve 
'Cast you -off and fcu-gotten their kindred; and mine, deprived 
c^ wealth and station, wiH not trouble me with mudii opped- 
tion. Indeed, dear one, you must be my own before we go," 

Julie made no reply , but gazed on in sfleErt thought 
Whether that thoi^ht was sweet or b^^ter, let the reader 
learned in woman^s heart dedde. She said 1dm not nay, 
iiowever ; and that was enough to £11 the bosom of Francis 
jde Laagy with happy visions. 

Thus they pursued their way for a short time, w^nai sud- 
denly the cracking of a postiliim^s whip— «n ^mipoetic and 
nnromai^ic sound — caused them to stop and look along ^be 
road, down whk& they perceived, coming at a quick pace, a 
gentleman with a postilion, riding w^t was caEed h j^anc 
^trier, a iauAom now xeserved ahnoe^ entirely far ctforiers, 
but thai practised by many persons encnmbered with but 
little bt^g^ige and anxious to go &st. 

^'It is my &tiierl" cried Julie, as soon as Ae saw fako, 
and her counteaance imrmed as pak as deatiii; fiir i^ bi^py 
dream whkh hope liad c<M]jured up before h^ <^ love's home 
in another land vanished away at the sight, and there was 
nothing in its place bnt &ar. She hastened, however, with 
her lover to meet the coont, wiiose features and person soon 
became di^nct, thou^ when her heart first told her it was 
be, there was nothi^ to be seen wldch could distinguish 
hun firom any oti^r travdier. In a few mimites idie was in 
her fiither's arms.^ but, remounting his horse, he xode cm 
bef<M:e them to ihe chateau, and when tiiey ;arnved they 
fismnd him witii the Ckmntess d'Artoime. 

Tears were upon the cheeks of both husband ai^ wife; 
but the count spoke hopefiillv, nay, d^eei^ully. The aaeu- 
ranoes of the intaidant, he told them, had not been altoge- 
ther satis&ctory to Mm, especially as Madame d'Artoime 
herself had conveyed the message with some expressions of 
doubt; but those assurances, coupled* with the Itetter which 
Francis de Langy had forwarded, from <Hie who had proved 
himself a sineeie fiaend, induced him to believe that soaaoe 



circumstances must have transpired in the examinations at 
Biom to giye a more favourable aspect to the case than when 
he had made his escape. He did not mention the name of 
the person by whom the letter had been sent; but Francis 
perceived, and was sorry to perceive, from some further 
conversation with the count, that he had suffered his judg- 
ment to be biassed by the tediousness of a solitary life in a 
foreign land, and by his anxious desire to see his native coun- 
try again. At all events, it was an important step that he had 
taken: he had made his choice between the endurance of 
small but constant evils and one great peril, which, once 
passed through, could never return; and both Francis and 
the count's wife and child could not but look forward to the 
result with anxiety and dread. A fresh cloud, dark, stormy, 
and ihreateniiup, had come over that sky from which the 
light breeze of' hope had so lately been wafting the lesser 
vapours, which had only shut out a part of the sunshine of 
life. Thus, ^ough they were all rejoiced to see the ftigitive 
once more, a tin^e of sadness was over their prospects, and 
in every interval of conversation gloom fell on the counte- 
nances of all. 

It was late when they parted to retire to rest, and all 
discussion regarding fturther proceedings was reserved till 
the next morning. The count, indeed, seemed to have made 
up his mind to everything that was to be done, to have con- 
sidered the matter well, to have looked the future in the 
face, and, consequently, was more calm and cheerful than 
any of those who surrounded him. The only thing which 
seemed much to trouble his tranquillity was the fate of poor 
Jean Marais, and he repeated more than once, ^'If it be pos- 
sible, I must not let him suffer from his devoted gratitude 
to me." 

Whatever were the plans he proposed to pursue, however, 
they were frustrated by events over which he had no control. 
At daybreak on the following morning, Francis de Langy 
was awakened by a violent knocking at the great doors of 
the chateau; and starting up confused, he sprang to the 
window, when the cause of the noise was explained by the 
first object his eye fell upon. There was a chaise-de-poste at 
the door with a large party of the mar^haUss^ ; and, bur- 
lying out as fast as possible, he was running down to forbid 
the gates to be opened, in order to give time for some con- 
sultation with the count, when he met Monsieur d^Artonne 
himself, who, it would seem, had been roused earlier than 
his young host. He was somewhat pale, but his air was 
firm and collected. ^ Goo* 

^I have seen them, Francis," he saiff;^wr^fhave seen 
Q. Bo not try to stop them ; it is all in vain now. We 
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Trill tell them of the assurances given hy the intendant, and 
if they will not listen to them, we must even submit." 

While he was yet speaking the doors of the chateau were 
thrown open, and the hall was in a minute filled with archera 
of the mardchauss^e, having the same lieutenant at their 
head who had searched the place before. 

" Now, sir," exclaimed the lieutenant, as Francis de Langy 
went down the stairs to meet him, ** will you deny that Mon- 
sieur d'Artonne is here now?" 

** Certainly not," replied the young gentleman : " he is 
here ; there he stands." 

The lieutenant walked up to him at once, and laid his 
hand on his shoulder, saying, "Monsieur d'Artonne, you 
are my prisoner. You will be so good as to get into the 
chaise-de-poste at the door, in order to proceed instantly to 
lUom." 

"You will permit me, I suppose," replied the count, "to 
make some*preparations, and to take leave of my wjfe and 
child. But, in the first place, let me inform you that I 
returned to France openly and unconcealedly, upon the dis- 
tinct assurance given by Monsieur de L , one of the high 

officers of the crown, that I should not be subject to arrest 
or imprisonment till a day arrived appointed for my trial." 

" My orders, sir," replied the lieutenant, " are durect ifrom 
Paris: I have nothing to do but to obey them. Madame 
d'Artonne and your family can be callea to take leave of 
you. What necessaries you want with you can be packed 
up by a servant. Being now imder my arrest, I cannot lose 
sight of you even for a moment." 

A scene now took place of a kind which does not bear 
description. Agitated and terrified Madame d'Artonne and 
Julie could not fail to be, and yet both strpve to display as 
much calmness as might suflFer their love to appear without 
grieving him they loved. But little time was given for the 
parting. The officer, now having power in his hand, used 
it to wipe out his former disappointment; and in five minutes 
from the moment that his hand was placed upon Monsieur 
d'Artonne's shoulder, he had hurried him into the chaise'de- 
poste, taking his seat beside him. 

. The carriage drove rapidly fi-om the gates, and then 
Madame d'Artonne and Julie gave way to the tears they had 
previously suppressed. 

"We must part again, I fear," said Madame d'Artonne: 
"I must follow my husband to Auvergne as speedily as 
may be." 

"No, my dear madam," replied Francis; "we do not 
part, for I will accompany you. Ypu want a son, Julie wants 
a brother, both a protector, and I must do my best to be so. 



My staying here to watch the proceedings in this eaaise is all 
in Tain. Heaven only knows wben it mil termiitate, and it 
is not worth my while to wait day after day frequenting 
those dull courts. I have heard of men thus wearing away 
their liyes, grinding down soul and body on the hard alone 
of the law. Our good Mend Amouz. will semain here and 
let me know what takes place. Say stot a word, my dear 
lady: I am resolved.*' 

It was arranged as he wished; but he had calculated too 
rapidly in regard to Monaienr Amoux, for the abb^ mildly 
expressed his determination to accompany his foaaoker pupil 
to Aurergne. It seems at first sight ^aage that men in 
years always attribute to long life the gift of experience; 
they think that knowledge must be gained by time, and axe 
always convinced that just according to the period they June 
lived in the world must be their acquaintance with the world, 
and the ignorance of those who are younger than theaieelves. 
But so it is, and perhaps it is very natond, £ofr .tiiey ha^e jm 
gauge bv wMdi to measure the amount of what cytkers h»re 
acquired but that which l^ey have acquired themaelvee ; and 
thus the good Abb^ Acnonx, simply beScaKse he had teen maee 
than six^ years, fancied that he had inifimte]^ more t^mc' 
rienne tiuai Ibrancas'de Lan^, who iiad ms^ Mteattw^oty — mr- 
getting that the (jaoly isermeaiAe experience is 4«Qived from 
an acqnaintanoe worn men, things, and eveaits, and not £rom 
hours, months, or years ; so that anany a f>ne is a child at 
aevenjy, and many a fiuui,,A]ll'growa m intdlect and old in 
experience, has not a grey htar <in his liead. 

^^ No, my dear Francis,.'' he said ; ^^ yon want some one, in 
the difficult circnmstanoes in which you are placed, to goide 
and counsel you. You always were quick, xeasofiii]^, and 
intellkent; but you cannot have tl^ experience w^di is ac- 
quired by age and knowled^ of the worid, and I must go 
with you to supply any deficiency in ihat pe^ot." 

Francis could not refirain &om a ^mile ; but he yielded it 
the good abba's wish the inore willingly as he lh<raght Ihi^ 
if anything called him from Auverme, it might be a «omf»tt 
both to Madame d'Artonne and to Julie toiiave the t^^^^tnA 
old man with them. All was now the bustle of preparstion 
i9. the Chateau de St. Medard. Horses were seat fiv fixun 
SenKs, the carriage of the countess was brcnight forth. Mid its 
ample sides were stored with all that was necessary, and a 
hasty meal was taken in the saloon while waitirtt fiar the re- 
turn of the messenger. The horses arrived, imd while, wiA 
the due deliberation of French postilions, the personages who 
had brought them were tyinc &em, not hamessiE^ mem on, 
^rancis de Langy proceeded to visit different parts of the 

lateau, pntting by various papers, and locking up drawBiB ^ 
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and cabinets. He was surprised in the corridor, as he came 
out of his own room, to meet good Louise Pelet, habited as if 
for a loumey. 

" Why, Louise," exclaimed her yoimg master, laughing, 
^'are you going too?" and, somewhat to his surprise, he 
found that it was even so. 

In her rapid and abrupt maniier, Louise explained with a 
very few words her intentions, which, as far as she had the 
power of carrying them into execution, were always as irre- 
vocable as the decorees of the Medes and Persians. 

"Oh, yes," she said; "Pm going too. As yon are to 
marry Mad^noiseUe Julie, she must nave somebody to wait 
upon her wheneyer the nooes take place. Besides, she had 
better have a woman with her now. Madame's nudd is but 
a gay flighty girl — ^in love, ttoo, I believe, witii ih&t sei^e- 
grace Jean Marais, for she iias been doiDg nothing but cr^u^ 
ever since he has been sent to thecall^^. Then, mcmeieii]!, 
if you are to be away so &r as Auvergne, how do I know 
that y^ou'U ever return? So you see, sir, I^ going too;" 
atnd wil^ a low curtsey and a.gay hmg)a. she ran down to put 
upon the vehicle <the ioandbox die carried. 

The proceedings of Louise, however, caused vome little 
delay, as it was ;mth difficulty so many personB could be ac- 
commodated in the carriage^ and the only doKiioe for Piancis 
de Lanjgy was ei&er to make the servant heiiroposed to take 
^with hm ride post or to leave him behind. Me chese the 
latter, &r the monef which he liad in the chateau was of no 
great amount, and this betng settled the purty set-out. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

A WRITER may surely be permitted to complain to bis iiid\il- 
gent and compassionate public of the difficulties under wMch 
be labours, and more especialhr when the nature and con- 
stitution of the reader's mind &rms a part, and a very prin- 
cipal part,, of that difficul^. 

Now, to write for the English nation a story, the scene of 
which is laid in a foreign country, and which relates to foreign 
manners and customs, is no such easy task ; for every man 
in this world entrenches his powers of belief, through which 
alone his imagination may be won, within several circles of 
strong fortification. In the first place, the very head-quar- 
ters, the praetorium of his camp, lies within the area of what 
he has seen and known himself. Anything within that limit 
is instantly received as s^ friend ; in other words, is at once 
•credited. Beyond that is the circle of facts which he has 
commodLy heard, but does not know by the evidence of his 
own senses — ^the daily occurrences in his own country, his 
own society, and his own i^e. Here, too, whatever he meets 
with is suffered to pass without challenge or much examina- 
tion. Beyond that, however, come'spota upon which he has 
placed sentinels, extraordinary events, customs, and manners, 
that he does not know of; things not in themselves at all im- 
probable, but which are new to him ; and here, if a stranger 
puts his foot, he is immediately stopped, obliged to render 
an account of himself, and to give many a passport, at the 
risk of being driven back, or perhaps shot ; and beyond this 
again a glacis, ravelins, homworks, half-moons, redoubts/ 
and outworks beyond number, amongst which nobody is ad- 
mitted without his eyes bein^ blindfolded, a passport or a fiag 
of truce in his hand, and tne strictest precaution to guard 
against treachery. Li short, reader, although every one ac- 
knowledges that truth is more wonderful than fiction, no one 
acts upon the admission and receives Truth as a friend, imless 
he come in the most homely garb it is possible to assume, 
more especially if he have a foreign air about him. 

Nature, men say, is the same everywhere, and very pos- 
sibly the assertion may be true. But, as there can be no 

^bt that the features and complexion of a Spaniard, a 
ichman, and an Italian, are all distinct from those of an 
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Englishman, so there are vast differences between the mode 
in which a Frenchman, a Spaniard, or an Italian would act 
in certain circumstances, and the way in which an English- 
man would conduct himsejf in the same case. The reason of 
this disquisition is, that we are going to place before the 
eyes of the reader a scene, and make him acquainted with 
an event, which would be improbable, nay, well-nigh im- 
possible, in England, but which is quite probable, and has 
actually more than once happened, in France within the last 
twenty years. 

In a fine spring morning of the month of May, a tall, 
stout, good-looking man, dres;sed in the broad-brimmed hat, 
brown coat, knee-breeches, and slate-coloured gaiters of a 
Breton peasant, and mounted upon a stout, well-looking 
Brittany pony, rode up to the little gate before the Ferme 
Godard, which, as the reader well knows, was many a long 
mile from the fair land in which the horse at least had its 
birth. 

. When last we spoke of the Ferme Godard, we showed a 
vast improvement which had taken place in its appearance 
since the time when Gerard Latouches first married, and 
brought home Marguerite his wife. But now an alteration 
of a different kind was to be remarked. The appearance of 
the farm had fallen off, especially about the house ; some of 
the wooden railings before it had been torn down and used 
by the peasantry for firewood ; the little garden in firout of 
^e door wt^s utterly neglected; the windows of one room 
onljr were open, the rest were all closed; and the cows, 
which a boy was driving out to pasture, looked rough, lean, 
and miserable. 

As the stranger dismounted from his horse and undid the 
gate, the cowboy aforesaid called out in an indifferent tone, 
" She is not there; she is gone to the town." 

*'• Whom do you mean?" asked Jean Marais. " Do you 
mean Madame Latouches?" 

" Jannettone, to be sure," replied the boy, and sauntered 
on after his cattle. 

"Well, I shall find some one at all events," said Jean 
MM'ais; and fastenmg his horse to the paling, he walked in 
and laid his hand upon the latch. 

The door, however, was fastened; and though it gave way 
a little at the top when Jean Marais pushed it, yet it was 
evidently locked and the key taken out. 

" Safe bind, safe find," said Jean Marais; then he looked 
at his horse, and then at 'the door, and then considered for 
a moment or two what he should do. zedbyGopt 

He was turning to mount and ride away, wh^n the only 
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window which was not* hoarded up with rough shutters struck 
his eye. It wa» low, as in fiict was the whote huildin^, an^ 
saying to hinraelf, *^ A window is as good as » door at aipp 
time, if it isnH too high,'' he walked tip to it^ intraiding to 
throw it open. It too was fi^tened^ howeyer; but as ho 
made Ihe attempt, a fiamt voice broken by a l)»w cough m- 
qmred, " Who is there?" 

^^ That's a difficult question to answer," said Jean Marais 
to himsetf , with a yery peculiiur expression of corartenaace ; 
but proceedinff straight to the door of the house, he put his 
powerful shomder aeainst it, stretching out his right foot to 
gain a purchase, and with a strong pu«i burst it open, mut- 
tering, ^^ Demande pardon^ Monsieur Latouohes; but you are 
a great rogue, Vre a notion^" and he walked into t^ house. 

At first idl seemed vacant; Ihe rooms on both sides of the 
passage were open, but dark; and cPean Marais, who, as 
the reader knows, was weU acquainted with the Ferme 
. Grodard, passed into a little transverse corridor, which led 
him direct to the chamber, the window of which he had trted. 
To his surprise, however, he found that door loekedv but the 
key luckily had been left in it, which sa>red Yusxt the trouble 
of effectmg an entrance by forcible means; and, unlockinff it, 
he went in with an inquinng^look around. The aur was dose 
and hot, fiiint and sickly; and on a pallet-bed near ike win- 
dow lay the emaciatea form of her whom we have onee 
depicted as the pretty maid of the Marchioness de Langy. 

She was dressed, and, with a little table bende her, was 
lying down apparently for repose ; but her countenance told 
very plainly mat life was not to be long a guest in that 
bosom. The colourless lips, the clear, ashy grey of the 
flesh, the sunken cheeks, the eager and restless eye as she 
gasped for breath, the quick heaving of the breast, as well as 
the thin bony hand that rested upon the table beside her, all 
s^ke that the great enemy of mortal life had nearly achieved 
his conquest. 

As Jean Marais entered, she seemed to hide something 
behind her with her left hand; but the moment she recog- 
nised him, a smile full of joy and satisfaction came upon her 
lip. " Oh, Jean, Jean!" she cried, " God has sent you to 
me !" But before she could inform him why she seemed so 
pleased to see him, a fit of couching seized her, and sitting 
u^ she gasped, and struggled with the paroxysm for sevenu 
minutes, wnile Jean Marais drew a chair and placed himself 
by her side. 

" Why, how goes it, Marguerite?" he asked in a kindly 
tone. " How came you to be locked in here, and nobody 
'^th you? You don't seem to be well." 
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He did not tellr her that he liad heard i^ was dead, and 
had made up his mind that Gerard Latouches had married 
again* 

" Ah! ill indeed,. Jean," she rcnplied; " but I think I shall 
get well yet in spite of him;" fbr me still chmg to that strange 
expectation o£ £fe which m some liMog and lingering diseases 
neyer expires bnt widi life itsdf. *^ But I say, Jean — Grod, 
I am Enure, has sent yaa to me. Here,, here is a letter which 
I have written to-<iay. Take it, and promise me you will 
deliver it; it is the first time I have been alone for an hour, 
and I wrote it directly. It eontams the truth, Jean, the 
whole trutii — all the widce&ess which Uiat man Latouches 
ferced me to ecnnmit. Take it, take it, Jean, and swear you 
will deliver it." 

"To whom?*' asked Jean Maras; "to Madame dd Langy? 
I dare not set my foot in Paris, my good Marguerite." 

^^No, no,'^ said the dsk woman : "it is to Martin Latouches, 
iiie ceuD^fr intendanty who lives at Ailly, near Langy. He 
is a good man, and was always kind to me, and used to say 
he must attend to his master's interests. Bo you promise, 
Jean? do you prinnise upon your soul?" 

'♦-Oh, yes!" replied Jean Mands ; "Til deliver it to 
Wfti." 

"Well, then," said the woman, who had kept the letter in 
her hand all the while, " get a l^t and some sealing-wax. 
There used to be a piece of wax in the table drawer in the 
kitchen, but they have not let me out of this roo^m for many 
a montii." 

" I will get it," replied Jean Marais; and away he went 
npon the search, leaving the door of the room open behind 
hnn. 

A small piece of sealing-wax was soon found; but he had 
more difficulty in obtaining a light, for the fire had gone out 
in the kitchen, and it was long ere he could discover where 
the flint and steel were kept. At length, however, he found 
them, and %hted a candle ; but while he was doing so, he 
thought he heard a somewhat strange and unpleasant noise 
proceeding from the room in which he had left his cousin's 
wife, and finidbing his task as fast as possible, he hurried 
back, saying ^^ParhUw! it sounds as if she were choking." 

When he re-entered the room he found that Marguerite 
had fallen back on the pillow, and, with her eyes closed, was 
gasping long and heavily. He spoke to her, but she did not 
answer; he spoke again louder than before, but the sense of 
hearing seemed gone, fi)r she took no notice. 

" She is dymg," thought Jean Marais, " or has perhaps 
fainted from over-excitement;" and taking some water, he 
sprinkled it in her face, but it produced no effect; and he 
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fitood gazing upon her with no slight degree of grief and 
compassion. 

It was not one of those calm and quiet deathbeds which 
we so often see depicted in noyel and in tract, and which 
sometimes are actually witnessed: it was a last, long, terrible 
struggle between life and death, where the immortal spirit 
seemed to have fled, and consciousness was certainly alto- 
gether gone nearly a quarter of an hour before mere animal 
afe was extinct. Jean Marais did all that he could think of 
to allay the poor woman^s sufferings, or to rouse her back to 
thought and feeling, but it was in yain ; and at the end of the 
time I speak of l^e breathing suddenly stopped and the ejts 
opened, but sense and expression had left them, and Mar- 
guerite Latouches was dead. 

Jean Marais had not been prepared for such a scene, and 
he was struck and affected. He could have witnessed a 
dozen men die in battle without much thought; ay, and 
would have felt yer^ different and less sensible emotions if 
he had seen them give their necks to the axe or to the cord; 
but now he was touched, he knew not well how, and kneel'- 
ing down — ^partly mechanicalljr, from habits acquired in 
youth, and partly from that feehng of reverence towards Him 
who gives and takes the soul, which the sight of death is sure 
to produce — ^he uttered a short prayer. Yes, reader, and 
rose a better man than he was before ; for he said to himself, 
"I will be more careful of my doings for. the future," and 
such thoughts are the beginnings of amendment. 

He next took up the letter which had dropped upon the 
bed from the poor woman's hand, and looking at it for a mo- 
ment he said, " I may as well read it. That fellow Martin 
is every bit as bad as his brother, only the sleeker villain of 
the two. ril read it!" and opening the paper he began, and 
perused with some difficulty the trembling lines which the 
hand of poor Marguerite Latouches had traced, exclaiming 
from time to time as he did so, " Ah, coquin! I thought so; 
he's cunning enough — ^forced the poor woman to commit such 
a cheat. I'll have a copy of this, at all events," and with tiie 
same pen and ink which Marguerite had used he hastily 
transcribed the letter, and then sealed the original. 

' I don't think I ought to give the scounSrel this," con- 
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away before any one comes in," and replacing the canSe, 
fiint, and steel, where he had found them, he locked the 
room which contained the dead body, and issued out of the 
house. 
. The door of the_farm puzzled him a little, for he wished 
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to leaye as few traces of his visit behind as possible ; but 
driving in the staple, which he had forced out, he pushed 
back the bolt into the lock, and fastened the whole with the 
latch. Then mounting his horse, he rode off and took his 
way to the nearest town. 

It may seem strange to the reader that a great and impor- 
tant cause should be going on in Paris, that one of the prin- 
cipal witnesses should be supposed, by most of the parties 
concerned, to have died eight or nine months before, and yet 
that not even the good cure of the parish, who had seen her 
and ministered to her, should take the trouble of making it 
known that she had partially recovered from the first violent 
attack, which had seemed likely to kill her in a few hours, 
and was dragging on a sickly life, shut up in her own house. 
Reader, in that day there were not three of such things as 
newspapers in France. The word journaux was scarcely 
known, and the principal paper, the " Gazette de France," 
was confined in its circulation almost entirely to the capital, 
to a few great towns and a few great housed. There was not 
a person within twenty miles of the Ferme Godard who had 
heard one word of the famous cause of De Langy; and this 
will not seem extraordinary to you when I vouch for it, on 
my word of honour, that an excellent firiend of mine, a 
country cur^ in France, very well versed in the Conunen- 
taries of Caesar, and who could have pointed out every station 
in the Appian or Flaminian way, once asked me, first, who 
were the nations that fought at Waterloo, and whether he 
could not come to see me in England by land. 

To return, however, to Jean Marais. When he reached 
his resting-place, he felt himself shaken in his resolution of 
keeping his promise ; but he would not suffer himself to be 
tempted, so that the next morning, about eleven o'clock, 
found him at the door of Monsieur Martin Latouches, the 
intendant of the Marquis de Langy. He met with him at 
home, and delivered the letter into his own hands. But our 
good friend's purpose did. not stop there, for he was fully 
impressed with the idea that his worthy cousin, Martin La- 
touches, would destroy the letter, and make not the best 
possible use of the contents. He therefore sat down, drank 
a glass of wine which was off*ered to him, and began to chat 
with an easy and imconcemerf air, although, to say the truth, 
he did not feel himself at all in a state of safety in the house 
of Monsieur Martin Latouches. That worthy gentleman, in 
the mean time, begged Jean Marais' pardon wim the utmost 
politeness ; and after examining the seal of the letter, as it 
to see it had not been broken, he opiB^4®c(«e^(?ead the 
contents. 

'' Ha!" he said; " ha! did you write this for her, Jean?" 



** Oh, na," replied Jean Marais, in an indifferent tone; 
"she can do that very well for herself, I fancy. At all 
events, it was written and ready when I called at Godard. I 
hadn't time to stay a minute with her, poor thing, thongh 
she seemed very ill— dying, I think. What is it about? 
Complaining of Gerard, I dare say. He always was a brute, 
and used to thrash her amazingly. But she told me you had 
been good and kind to her, and would see right done." 

" I never meddle between man and wife," answered Martin 
Latouches, and there dropped the subject; nor conld Jean 
Marais, with all his skill, induce him to utter a word which, 
might afford an indication of his purposes in regard to the 
letter. 

At length, however, our friend Jean rose, saying, " Well, 
Martin, if the poor woman dies from Gerard's bad treatment, 




hy? why?" 
has given me any hold upon him." 

"Why, if you were to show that letter to Monsieur de 
I^angy," replied Jean Marais, "he would turn him out of 
the farm, and I faiow that you and Gerard had some trans- 
actions together regarding the fields at the back of Godard, 
which may nwke you very glad to possess a little power over 
hun." 

"Oh dear, no," rejoined Martin; "I doiAt not Grerard 
will do all that is quite right." 

" It will be the first time in his life, then," said Jean Ma- 
rais, "for his principle has always been to get a friend's help 
and then kick him down stairs. But, good day — ^I must go;" 
and shs^ing hands with his dearly-beloved cousin, he left 
him and trotted away. 

"He's quite right, he's quite right P cried Martin La- 
touches, rubbing his hands as soon as Jean Marais was gone. 
" Master Gerard has shown me the cloven foot alrea^; but 
now I have him, now I have him. This little piece or paper 
puts him in my power;" and taking out a large pocket-bcik, 
m which he kept his most valuable papers always about him, 
he laid the letter safely amongst the rest. 

A new fit <rf consideration then came over him, and scratch- 
ing his head with his fore-finger, he said in a deliberate tone, 
*' Ihou art a sweet youth, Jean, but methinks it wouM be 
better for all parties if thou wert restored to the galleys. 
Hal ha! ha! he fancies I know nothing about it, I stqipcrae; 
but the sea air will do him good, and regular exercise is no 
bad thing. Water diet and exercise, said the great doctor — 
"^hese are the ^and physicians, and Jean will have them all 
It L'Orient. I will go and give notice to the mar^hauss^e. 
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Probably be -will go straigbt to St. Medard," and taking 
down bis bat be walked out. 

In tbe mean wbile our good friend Jean Marais, as bis 
worthy cousin bad tbougbt, proceeded at once upon bis way 
towards tbe cbateau of St. Medard. But tbat cbateau was 
at some distance, and Jean Marais knew tbat without knock- 
ing up his pony he could not reach it tbat night. He there- 
fore proposed to ride some five leagues farther, and then to 
take up his abode at an inn upon the road. Jean Marais, 
however, was a wary person, as tbe reader has already been 
iiiformed, and one who made nse of bis eyes upon every oc- 
casion. At the top of each bill that he reached, therefore, 
Jean made a point of pausing to look around him, and ere 
long he saw some signs of coming events which he did not 
at ail approve. From a spot where^be caught a distinct view 
of the road for several miles, he perceived three or four 
horsemen riding along at a very rapid rate, and there was 
something in their air which bad so strong a touch of the 
mar^cbauss^e in it, tbat Jean Marais resolved, without more 
ado, to trust to the fields and woods rather than tbe open 
highway. Every rood of the ground was known to him, and 
manoeuvring skilMly, he was soon involved in paths with 
which no one but those whose early youth had been passed 
amongst them could be as well acquainted as himself. An- 
other precaution also he took, judging at once that, if he 
were tne object of pursuit, intelligence of his bemg in tbat 
neighbourhood must have been given by bis worthy cousin; 
and perceiving, with his usual acutencss, tbe whole train of 
Martin Latouches^ thoughts^ be said to himself, "I must 
keep away firom St. Medard, for be will send them to seek 
me there. Til turn to the left towards Beaumont, and come 
round to tbe cbateau tbe day after to-morrow .firom the other 
side. I must lodge in the woods to-night, T fear. However, 
it is fine warm weather, so that is no great hardship." 

With such meditations Jean proceeded, avoiding all towns, 
and even villages, and only stopping for a minute or two at 
a hamlet or a fitrmbouse to get some food for himself or for 
his horse. Tbe trees were now in full leaf; and, as tbe pony 
began to show symptoms of weariness towards five o'clock, 
tbe ftigitive chose the first convenient wood that he met with, 
and, leading bis horse into tbe heart of the dingle, be fas- 
tened him by tying bis two fore-legs together, and prepared 
to make himself as comfortable a bed as circumstances per- 
mitted, in a place where the grass was short and dry. 

He was now at tbe distance of about eight miles firom St. 
Medard, and tbe spot which be bad selected for his tempo- 
rary abode was removed some fifty yards from a little green 
woofl-nath. marked onlv bv the ruts of timber-carts and 
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prints from the hoofs that drew them. Scarcely, however, 
were Jean Marais' preparations completed, when he heard 
the quick sounds of norsemen riding, and, lying quite still, 
he distinguished a rustle amongst the leaves not far off, as if 
some large animal were making its way slowly and cautiously 
towards the very spot where he himself was concealed. 

" Boar, stag, or man," said Jean Marais to himself, ** I 
wish they would keep away, for I am too tired for company 
to-night ;" hut, raising his head a little, so as to look over 
some of the brushwood near, and moving it from side to side 
for the purpose of seeing in different directions through the 
apejtures, he at length perceived, between himself and the 
lane we have mentioned, the figure of a man at the distance 
of about twenty yards from him, evidently attempting to 
conceal himself from some one passing along the road, by 
keeping close to a large neighbouring tree, which covered 
his person entirely on that side. Jean Marais watched him 
attentively for several minutes, till the sound of horses' feet 
died entirely away, and all was silent. The stranger still 
continued in the same position, however, and still Jean Ma- 
rais kept his eyes fixed upon him with a look of great in- 
terest, till at length his pony, havifig satisfied himself with 
the grass near him, made a sort of hopping movement in ad- 
vance, which instantly caused the man to turn round with a 



glance of apprehension 
" Hist, hist!" cried .Ti 
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' Hist, hist!" cried Jean Marais, in a tone calculated to 
reach the man's ears, but not to carry the sound any farther; 
"Antoinel Antoine! here is a fidend." 

The stranger bent his head, and gazed for a moment in the 
direction from which the voice proceeded, and then cautiously 
and slowly advanced, till, seeing Jean Marais fiiUy, and re- 
<5ognising his face, he advanced and grasped him eagerly by 
the hand. 

" Well met! well met!" they said mutually, but in a low 
voice ; and rapid questions and answers succeeded as to each 
other's situation. 

" Why, I have just been up to your place," said the last 
comer, " but I found nobody; and as I was going along back 
to Beaumont a party of the mardchauss^e chased me ; I don't 
know what for, but I always keep out of their way whenever 
I see them ; and just now, as I want immediate speech of 
your young master, it would be especially unpleasant to be 
lodged in prison." 

" What do you call my place?" asked Jean Marais. 

" Why, the chateau of St. Medard," replied the other. 

*' Oh, no ; you are mistaken," answered Jean Marais. "My 
iast place was the galleys at ^'Orient. But what do you 
want at St. JVWard?" 
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The man started at the intelligence which his companion 
gave him, and mutual communications were then made, 
which ended in an agreement to pass the night where they 
were, Jean Marais dividing the provisions which he had 
brought with him, with as hospitable and courteous an air as 
if he had been receiving a guest in the servants' hall of St. 
Medard. 



CHAPTER XLVin. 

In a melancholy house near the gate of the prison, the sad 
party which we have lately seen at St. Me^d were col- 
lected about ten days after their departure for Auvergne. 
The count had arrived during the preceding week, and the 
first act of the Countess de Langy and her daughter was to 
apply at the gates for permission to see him. That permis- 
sion, however, was sternly refused, and they were informed 
that he was ecroue au secret^ as the technical term was, and 
that he could be permitted to converse with no one. Grieved 
and disappointed, they returned to consult what was next to 
be done, m order to obtain at least the means of visiting and 
communicating with him for whom they were so deeply 
anxious. Advocates and persons learned in the law were 
sent for ; but, as we have before seen, wherever arbitrary 
power exists, a part of it falls into the hands of all its sub- 
ordinate agents; and in matters of criminal jurisdiction, the 
comfort and safety of a prisoner were very much at the plea- 
sure of the officers of the crown. They had the opportunity 
of shutting him out from, all means of making anything but 
a nominal defence ; they could withhold firom him those com- 
mimications which might be absolutely necessary to establish 
his innocence ; and he had no safeguard, in fact, but a faint 
and lingering respect for public opinion, and a fear of abusing 
too far the authority entrusted to them, lest they should be 
pimished by the only power above them. 

Such painful facts with regard to the situation of a hus- 
band and a father were now learned with grief and terror by 
Madame d'Artonne and Julie. The advocates said they 
could do nothing ; the law was utterly impotent to open the 
prison gates, even for themselves, whose advice and assis- 
tance might be considered absolutely necessary to the prisoner ; 
everything depended upon the will of the kmg, and of those 
to whom his authority was delegated. The provincial parlia- 
ments, though duly established as courts of law, could not 
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interfere in any shape; and the only assurance -which conld 
be ffiyen was, that the count could not be executed without 
trid. 

To the new intendant of the proTince the first a|^eal of 
the count^s wife and daughter was made ; but he turned a 
deaf ear to their application, merely replying, that in regard 
to visits from the prisoner's family no violation of ihe ordi- 
nary course could take place. The count, he added, would 
have full opportunity of obtaining the assistance of lawyers 
before his trial, ailer his private interrogatories were con- 
cluded ; but, so long as it was found necessary to keep him 
au secret^ no one could be admitted. All, then, that re- 
mained was to wait in patience ; but of course it could not be 
without grief, without anxiety, without the wearing, daily, 
hourly, continual sense of impending danger and sorrow. 
They looked up to the dark and heavy walls of the prison ; 
they could see fr^ ^e upper story of the house the small 
barred windows of those chambers, in one of which they 
knew him to be confined; and anxiously did moth^ aim 
daughter watch those windows, sometimes fancying, as they 
saw a figure pass across, that it must be him they loyed. 
Thus went by four days. They then determined to write to 
the count, and the concierge or jailer of the prison promised 
to deliver the letter; but they received no reply. Yet it 
was a consolation to have written ; for all that they could 
hope to do was to give the prisonei' some comfort, to win his 
thoughts a little &om himself ; and they were sure that no- 
thing could produce that effect so well as the knowledge that 
they were near him. 

At length there came a note addressed to the Countess 
d'Artonne, and written in a neat, regular, and precise hand, 
informing her that Monsieur de L— — , the former intendant 
of that generality, had arrived in Paris in order to settle some 
afiairs of his own, which the hurry of his departure had 
forced him to leave in disorder, arid that he would have the 
honoiu: of waiting upon her at an hour he named on the f<^- 
lowing day. JuBe and Madame d'Artonne both looked re- 
joiced as the countess read the note aloud; for Aey were in 
hopes of obtaining through his means some mitigation of the 
severity with which the count was treated. But Francis de 
Langy heard it with a frowning brow and a burning heart — 
ay, and even with some impatience at the signs of pleasure 
which he perceived. 

" Your enemy has come," he said bitterly, "to see Ihs 
work properly executed." 

But the moment the words had passed his lips, a c<»ecioQS- 
»ess of some of the sensations from which they sprang made 
the blood rise into his cheek. 
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Julie, too, with that clear perception as to the feelings of 
love which is perhaps given only to woman, and that when 
she loves herself, saw more clearly into the heart of Francis 
de Langy than he did himself; and going over to the place 
where he sat, she said in a mournful and almost reproeichfiil 
tone, hut so low that nohody else could hear the words, "Do 
you doubt me, Francis? Am I not yours?" 

" No, no, dear Julie; I do not doubt you," replied Francis 
de Langy; " but I grieve to see that you are indulging ex- 
pectations which must be disappointed. This man has his 
own objects; he seeks but those; he cares for, he thinks of, 
nought else but how they may be gained. To /^em he will 
sacrifice everything that stands in his way — ^the hopes, the 
feelings, the life itself of others — ^not vehemently, not eagerly, 
but calmly, coldly, deliberately, as you see a man set his foot 
unconcernedly upon an ant-hill in his path, without consider- 
ing for one moment how many of the insects he crushes to 
death. Bear Julie, I cannot make up my mind to meet this 
man here; the very sight of lam is odious to me, and I fear 
I might forget myself. I will go away for a few hours, be- 
fore the time he has named, and you SDaM tell me the r^mlt. 
Whatever it is will be softened coming from your lips." 

" Perhaps it would be better," replied JuMe, " lor I am 
afraid you are too hasty, Francis." 

As he proposed, so he acted; and half-an-hour before ^e 
arrival of the intendant, he roamed out into the cooBtry,. 
thinking the sights that at every step presented themselves 
to the eye in that part of France might soothe or at least 
occupy nis mind. But Francis de Lan^ was mistaken: it 
needs a double sunshine to make the race of nature look 
beautiful to man's eyes — ^the sunshine of the heart aS well as 
the sunshine of the sky. 

In the mean while, as the clock struck the hour he had ap- 
pointed, Monsieur de L , with his usual calm, deliberate 

step, and smooth, grave air, entered the house which had 
been taken by Madame d'Artonne, and was introduced into 
the room where she and Julie sat alone. After the first 
words of course were spoken and a slight pause had taken 
place, he said, addressing the countess, " I grieve inexpres- 
sibly, my dear madam, that you should be sulgected to so 
much anxiety and sorrow; and indeed I take a personal in- 
terest in that which presses upon you at present; for I very 
much fear that some words which I accidentally spoke to 
Mademoiselle d'Artonne may have had a share in brnigmg 
back Monsieur d'Artonne to France, while events over wmcn 
I have had no control have prevented those words from being 
verified." 
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'* which induced my husband to return, and we have been 
greatly surprised, and deeply mortified to find ourselves so 
much deceived." 

''I should be as much so or more," replied Monsieur de 

L , " if I had hiid any share in this said afiair; and I can 

assure you that I laboured most assiduously to change the 
determination of the crown, and to obtain permission for the 
count to remain at liberty. It appears, however, that some 
additional evidence has been obtained in regard to this busi- 
ness, and all that I could say was unavailing. Nevertheless, 
I still think that the count has done the very best thing he 
could do in returning to France, and I trust my presence may 
have some effect in mitigating the measures against him." 

" Much do they need mitigation indeed," said the coun- 
tess, " for I cannot but feel that they have been unnecessarily 
severe." 

"I trust not, I trust not," repeated Monsieur. jie L , 

with an appearance of grief. " What has been done, my dear 
madam, to make you judge so? The gentleman who suc- 
ceeded me does, indeed, bear the reputation of being some- 
what strict ; but he always acts according to law, and would 
not, I am sure, go beyond the exact line of duty. What has 
been done, pray? what has been done?" 

" Simply, sir," answered the countess, " that my hupband, 
notwithstanding the previous examination by yourself, is 
placed, I understand, in solitary confinement, and all his 
lamily are denied admission to him ; nor can even his advo- 
cates, or people of the law, obtain leave to speak with him." 

** He is in fact au secret^ my dear madam," replied Monsieur 
de L— — , in a calm, business-like tone. "This is what hap- 
pens to every prisoner accused of a serious crime ; but afiter 
a time, when the case has been fully entered into. Monsieur 
d'Artonne will be permitted to see his lawyers, and probably 
his family. A wife, indeed, is sometimes allowed, even un- 
der such circumstances as exist, to see her husband for a few 
minutes in the presence of one of the jailers, but of course 
she must be unaccompanied. No two persons, and indeed 
none but a wife, can expect that indulgence." 

" Indeed 1" exclaimed Madame d'Artonne eagerly. "Do 
you think there is any chance of my being admitted if I go 
alone?" 

"I think I can ensure that for you," said Monsieur de 

L . " If you will do me the honour of accepting my arm 

to the house of the intendant, I will use my best endeavours 
to obtain an order for your admission." 

" Instantly, instantly 1" cried the countess, starting up; "I 
will be with you in a moment ;" and she went to prepare for 
gomg out. 
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Monsieur de L— remained almost in silence, merely 
saying a few words to Julie, expressive of kind feeling for her 
father's situation, and hope that he would be able to establish 
his innocence. The countess returned after an absence of 

scarcely two minutes, and Monsieur de L conducted her 

t(f the house of the intendant, where he left her in a smaJI 
ante-room for about a quarter of an hour, while he proceeded 
to " employ his utmost eloquence," he said, in order to pro- 
cure her the indulgence she desired. She could hear, as she 
sat waiting anxiously for the result, the soft and mellifluous 
voice of Monsieur de L— — , and the somewhat rude and 
abrupt tones of his successor in office. At length the latter 
was heard to burst into a laugh, which wrung the heart of 
poor Madame d'Artonne, who said to herself, " He piocks 
me and my anxiety." But the moment after. Monsieur de 
L ■ returned with a paper in his hand^ and a look of 
satisfaction on his countenance. 

*' Here is the order," he said, " and I will accompany you 
to the gates of the prison to ensure that there be no obstruc- 
tion." 

Madame d'Artonne thanked him a thousand times, and as 
they walked onward he continued, " Pray assure the count 
of my great anxiety to serve him. Should I be here when 
this close confinement is at an end, before his trial, I will see 
him and consult with him on what is to be done. But in the 
mean time ask if he can point out any way in which I can be 
of service to him ; and remember, though I have no longer 
any official power in this province, my influence is not incon- 
siderable. I will ffo and stay with Mademoiselle d'Artonne 
till you return. They will not allow you to remain long, and 
you can then tell me what the count says." 

Madame d'Artonne made no objection, for at that moment 
her whole thoughts were occupied with her husband ; and 
the moment Monsieur de L had left her at the gates 

of the prison, he hurried back to spend the intervening time 
with Julie — an olgect but for which it is probable no order 
for Madame d'Artonne's admission would have been obtained. 

Julie d'Artonne was much surprised to see him re-enter 
the room in which she sat, and a feeling of anxious alarm, at 
she knew not what, came over her ; but Monsieur de L— — 
explained to her calmly what he was pleased to call the pur- 
pose of his return, and the real purpose he proceeded to 
execute. 

"Fray, Mademoiselle d'Artonne," he said, after a few 
words on other subjects, " maj^ I ask if you have informed 
your mother of the conversation which took place between 
yourself and me in the park of St. Medard?" 
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" I did, sir," replied Julie ; " I always teH my motEer 
eyerything I think importaat." 

'^ Indeed P exclaimed hev eompanion, mmng. '*I bad 
almost fancied not," be added, after a few minutes. 

" Wby so?' demanded Julie. " I am not aware, sir, that 
I bs?e done anything which should make you doul^ my sin- 
ceiit^ towards my mother, or my confidence m her." 

*^Not at idl, my dear y^ung lady; i^ at all," replied 

Monsieur de L ; "but I thought vou might isot baTe 

toM her on this occasion, simplj fr(»n.ti^ &ct oi ber'sayb^ 
nothing to me regardix^ the principal subject of our conyer- 
satkm. I can eitfily conceive a young lady," he continued, 
^^poaaessed with a romantic passion, and believing herself 
bound in hon(Hff to follow a particular course, resolving to 
adhere to her promises, however little they nmy be r^Uy 
binding, and to sacrifice even her father's life ra&er than 
break them. But I can hardly imagine a mother neglectii^ 
to urge her stroi^ly up<m the subject, and not representmg 
to her whftt dut^ tend a just view of her obligaticms wouM 
induce her to do." 

Julie had renudned in silent astc^sbment, but wben he 
paused i^e exdaimed, " Sacrifice my father's lifie, did you 
say, sir? Surely you yourself told me that he was likely, 
most likely, to be acquitted by his jxtdges." 

" Other facJts have since trans^rcd," replied McHisieur de 
L— , thoughtfully, **and I scarcely dare enconrage sudi 
hopes at present. 1 fear the case is an unfenrtunate one.'* 

" Ob, no, not" cried Julie ; ** they never can condemn him. 

Did I not see, did I not know " She paused abruptly, 

the colour came into her cbeek, and she covered her eyes 
with her hands, adding after a moment or two, " Tt^y wHl 
not condemn my father, I am sure." 

"I hope not," replied the intendant; "but it is worth 
your while to conwder that, if they do, it will then be too 
late. As sure as he is condemned, the count dies. I know 
the king's resolution upon such sufcgects ; once the case is 
proved, the punishment is inevitable. Ywir decision must 
be made, Mademoiselle d'Artcmne, before your father's trial." 

"Alas, sir I" answered Julie, "my decision is made. I 
have bound myself by vows that cannot be broken." 

"And will this cruel young man," said Monsieur de L -^ 

"compel your observance of vows which may cost your 
parent's life?" 

" Whatever might be his feelings, 'sir," replied Julie, 
"those vows were sanctioned, nay, comman^d, by my 
father. His very last injunctions to me before he made Ms 
escape were, to observe them under any circumstances and 
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at all risks. He seems absolutely to haye foreseen what has 
happened ; and he himself exacted a promise of me, upon 
no consideration whatsoever to give my hand to any bnt 
Francis de Langy." 

^'Or Latonches," said Monsieur de L ; and then pro- 
ceeded in the same unmoved tone to ask, ''Pray, Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne, did you, on your father's return, communicate to 
him what I told you? bid you explain to him the answer I 
received from the king on my application for an order to sus- 
pend proceedings?" 

" I had not time," answered Julie : "he arrived in the 
evening — ^he was arrested before I saw him the next morn- 
ing." 

An angry flush passed across Monsieur de L 's brow, 

and he muttered to himself, "Too soon." He replied, 
however, the next moment, aloud, "Yo«r iatiier will <rf 
course set you free from such engagemests immediately, 
and then " 

"^I think not, sir," said Julie : "my belief is that my fi^ther 
foresaw sometime like that which has occurred, and that he 



made up his minj^to the result, ^t all events, there is no 
use in inquiring what I might do till n^ father has himself 
seen me and told me his own wishes, x on assure me that I 
shall have the opportumty of visitii^ him before his trial?" 

" I hope and trust so," replied the minister ; " but he can 
write. I will take care that he shall have the means of writ- 
ing to you." 

"That will not be sufficient," answered Julie d'Artonne. 
" I must see him and speak with him ; I must bear him, from 
his own lips, revoke all that he has said." 

"And then," exehomed Monsieur de L , "then, if he 

do revoke his injunctions, and tell you to eomader his former 
commands as air, then do you promise?" 

" Nol" replied Julie ; "no! I promise nothing, for I have 
no power to promise anything till I am wholly and volun- 
tarily set free. I should look upon my vow as half broken 
already if I were to make any engi^ement founded upon the 
prospect of its being dissolved." 

She could see the minister's right hand clac^ tightly upon 
the arm of the chair in which he was sitting, but not the 
slightest emotion was visible in his countenance; and ere he 
could reply Madame d'Artonne entered. 

" They have given me but frve minutes," said the countess ; 
" poor five mimites; and yet it is a great consoli^on." 

" It must be, indeed, madam," answered the minister in an 
unembarrassed tone; "and I trust, ere many days be over, 
to be able to procure the same satisfaction for Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne, as I think it absolutely necessary for her ftiture 
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repose of mind and for her father's safety, that she should he 
permitted to see him. For the present I will bid you adieu," 
and thus saying he retired. 

The countess turned, as soon as he was gone, to ask her 
daughter what his last words meant, but Julie had fled to 
her chamber to weep. 



' CHAPTER XLIX. 

For nearly three weeks after the period of Monsieur de 
I^— 's visit, the family of the Count d'Artonne were denied 
permission to see him. The minister was absent in another 
part of Auvergne, and the count was still kept in solitary 
confinement. During that period the grief and anxiety m 
Julie d'Artonne, great alhhey were on ny father's account 
at first, had been increased a thousand-fold by the terrible 

alternative that Monsieur de L had put before her. No 

language can describe what she underwent, as, day bjr day 
and night after night, the same fearftd idea presented itself 
to her mind, that upon her might depend her father's life — 
that she might be called upon either to see him die by a 
death of public shame, or to break her most solemn engage- 
ments to a man whom she deeply and truly loved, and give 
her hand to one whom she regarded with dislike and dread« 
She felt that it was not right to conceal from Francis de 
Langy what had taken place between herself and the inten- 
dant; but still she shrank from informing him from day to 
day, ever hoping that something might occur to remove the 
pamftil difficulty under which she lalK>ured, and still resolved 
to perform the task before she was permitted to see her 
father. Nor was the heart of her lover much more at ease; 
for Julie had told him on his return that she had much to 
say to him, but could not speak it then; and each day that 
passed he saw her cheek growing paler, her eye more anxious, 
while the struggle in her mind wore away her youthftil 
beauty, " like a moth fretting a garment." 

Nor did Julie communicate the facts to her mother, though 
the countess inquired what had been her conversation with 

Monsieur de L during her absence. " Forgive me if I 

"^o not tell you, my dear mother," she said, anxious to escape 
y aggravation of feelings already too bitter; "you shall 
Jar all after I have seen my father." But it seemed as if 
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that hour were never to come, as each day they applied for 
admission, but were always refiised. 

At length, on their return one day, they found that 

Monsieur de L had called during their absence, and to 

him the countess determined to apply. Her application was 
not in vain ; for the very next morning the prohibition was 
removed, and it was notified to the count that within certain 
hours he might see his family and friends, and consult with 
his advocates at all times. Julie now felt that she could no 
longer delay communicating to Francis de Langy all that 
had been weighing upon her heart for the last three weeks, 
and she told him the whole, with many a tear and many an 
assurance of unabated aflfection and tenderness. 

Francis heard her in silence, grieved, agitated, and indig- 
nant. " Is it possible, Julie," he said, when- she had done, 
" is it possible that you do not comprehend the plan of this 
villain? Do you not perceive how he first induced you to 
aid in persuading your father to return^ in order that he 
might get him and you into his power, that by the father's 
danger hie might work upon the child? Do you not see how 
he broke his word with you, and had your father instantly 
arrested, in order that he might make the daughter's hand 
the price of the parent's life? And even now, Julie — even 
now he is probably still deceiving you. Perhaps the very 
sacrifice itself, could Julie d'Artonne make up her mind to 
wed such a monster as this, would not attain the object that 
you seek, and that your peace and mine would be destroyed 
for ever without even securing your father's life. But can 
you, Julie, dream of violating your promises to me, and 
uniting yourself to a man whom, even while you vow to love 
and honour him, you must hate and despise? I will never 
believe that your rather can wish, nay, permit, such a sacrifice. 
Ask him, Jidie — ask the count himself, now that the doors 
of his prison are open to you, and by his decision will I abide. 
But tell him, dear Julie, all you feel; tell him that you see 
and know that this man has betrayed him — ^has lured him 
back again with false hopes; and, moreover, tell him also 
that I have doubts — ^many, many doubts — of the promise 
which he declares the king has made. I do not believe it; 
I think it another falsehood springing firom his own black 
heart." 

" But the letter, Francis — ^the letter which he has shown 
me," said Julie." 

" It might mean many things," replied Francis de Langj'. 
'* If you have told me the contents correctly, dear Julie, a 
letter precisely similar — ^I believe, word for word the same — 
was sent to my father. It, too, said that the king would not 
interfere, 'except under the circumstances before-mentioned.' 
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But what were those drcomstanees? As 107 fadier expiamed 
the words to me, they were, that tiie count should be able to 
proye that he kUled his adversary only m his own defence. 
i do not bdieTe this man's tale, Julie; it seems to me absurd 
and incredible* But, as I have said, let the comit judge fbr 
himself. I will not accompany you to him. Tell him all, 
Julie, and I will see him afterwards." 

" You blame me, Francis," exclaimed Julie, lookmg sadly 
in Ms face ; " you think I do not love you. But, oh ! you do 
not know what a terrible thing it is for a daughter to be told 
that ^e must either sacrifice him she loves &st on earth or 
cast away her father's last hope of life." 

"Nay, Julie," said Francis de Langy, pressing Iwr to his 
bosom. '^I do not blame you, I do not doubt your love; 
but I see thai you still have some trust in this man, and I 
have none — ^none in tbe world. I believe him to be a villaan 
to tiie very core; I think he is even now deceiving you, and 
that you will most bitterly repent having trusted hnn, even 
in the smallest degree, tbough perhaps too late. But go to 
your fether, dear Julie; I bear the countess caQmg for you. 
Eemember that this is not his only chance Gi life, for as yet 
we cannot judge whether he will be condemned or not; and 
if acquitted, how much more honourable, how mudi more 
satisfactory, must it be to himself than to owe his existence 
to &vour pordiased by the sacrifice of his child!" 

As he spoke, Madame d'Artonne called again, and Julie 
hastened down to accompany her to the prison. Francis de 
Langy betook himself to the room of the Abb^ Amoux, and 
waHed for nearly two hours in a state of indescribably anxioofl 



At lenj^h the countess and her daughter returned, and a 
foot was instantly heard upon the stairs. Julie rapidly came 
up towards the abba's room; and Fnmcis de Langy's heart 
beat high, fi^r he was sure that Julie would not bring ti^gs 
calculated to crush all his hopes and afiections, with so qmck 
a step as that. He opened the door just as she was knockmg, 
and the mcmient he did so she cast herself into his arms. 
"He has decided, Francis," she said; "he has decided. 
Thank you, dear Francis, for leaving him the choice. He 
will stand his trial, he says, whatever comes of it, and I am 
now yours for ever." 

Julie wept, but her tears were calmer and gentler than 
they had been before; and the good abbd, taking her by the 
ham, led her to a chair, saying, " Sit down, my dear chOd, 
and tell us how this matter has gone, for IVancis here has 
been relating to me the painful circumstances in which 

Monsieur de L has placed you. It was not right of him 

at all ; it is grossly immoral and wicked to make that whieh 



should be decided simply by the princnples of justice and 
equity depend in any way upon favour. I am sure the count 
thinks so too; but tell us how it all went." 

" On going to the prison with my mother," answered JuHe, 
" I found they would admit us to my father's cell only one at 
a time, so I had to wait till she came out. As soon as I saw 
him I informed him of everything that had happened, and 
for a time he seemed much moved and doubtful. However, 
I concealed nothing from him, as I had promised you, Francis. 
I told him all my own feelings, all yours, all you had said, 
all you suspected; and he, like you, has no confidence in the 

sincerity of Monsieur de L . He said it was evident he 

had been entrapped for the minister's own purposes, and he 
doubted much whether that man would and coidd keep faith 
in regard to the immediate pardon. He thought ^e tale 
improbable, and scarcely to be believed. But at the same 
time he seemed to derive hope, in re^d to the issue of his 
trial, from the very eagerness with which Monsieur de L 
pressed his suit. * It is the estates of Artonne that he seeks,* 
said my father, ' and those he cotQd not possess if I were 
destined to die by the hands of the executioner, for then those 
estates would be forfeited.' After a little time, however," 
continued Julie, ^^he thought he wofuld make a trial of 
Monsieur de L- — , and for that purpose sent me to him. 
My mother went with me, though I was to speak to him 
alone; and when I saw him, I asked him in my father's 
name if he would put a pledge in writing to obtdn an order 
to supersede all proceedings if I gave him my hand. He 
would not consent, however: he said it might be used against 
him; that it might ruin him for ever with the king; but he 
told me that he would plight his word, that he would take 
his oath, and said that was surely all Monsieur d' Artonne 
could desire. He added a great many soft words and kind 
assurances; but I only repUed that I would tell my father 
what he said, and left him. When I did tell my father, he 
replied that it was very evident the man was trying to deceive 
us, but that even be&re I came bade he had inade up his 
mind. ^ I will never hear of this matter again, Julie,' he 
said; 4t is too hard for me and for you. I will stand my 
trial whatever come of it; and, let the result be what it may, 
yon are the wife of Francis de Langy.' He turned away ms 
head as he spoke," she added, " and gazed out of the window 
as if he saw something in the sky, and then he continued, 
slowly but firmly, * No, Julie, no 1 I am fixed and determined. 
If I were told by the tongue of an angel that death would be 
the end of the trial which is now approaching, I would not 
consent to avoid that result by marrying you to a man "wiio 
could play such a juggle between a father and a child. Give 
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your hand where your heart is given, my love, and where 
you are bound by vows you ^all not break for me.' — 
Francis," she went on, putting her hand in his as he stood 
beside her, " you will forgive me when I tell you, that I then 
knelt down before my father, and told him that you had said 
you would abide by nis decision — that I was sure you would 
not reproach me — ^that' if he in his heart thought his life 
could be saved by any sacrifice of mine, I was ready to make 
it — ^that it would be but a short endurance, for that, united 
to a being whom I hated, the struggle would not long endure, 
and that Juliet d^Artonne would soon be but a thing that had 
been. I told him I knew he would not consent to sacrifice 
my life merely to save his own, but that there was more to 
be obtained if I coiQd save him from the ignominy and shame 
of a condemnation and a death for crime. But he would not 
hear of it, Francis: he kissed me tenderly and often, and 
thanked me very much; but he said, *• No, Julie, no! I have 
learned to look better on these things than was once the 
case. The good Abb^ Arnouz, in a long conversation that 
we had one day, showed me how far to estimate the opinions 
of men. If our own conscience goes with them, approving 
their censure or their praises, men's judgment of our actions 
may be valuable to us, as the voice of a world in which we 
live. But where our own conscience exculpates or blames 
in opposition to their decree, its decision must be paramount, 
as the voice of a world to which we go. Nevertheless,' he 
added, * I do not feel afraid, Julie; something tells me I shall 
not be condemned. My own conscience acquits me, and I 
trust and beUeve tiiat God, even in this world, will defend * 
the right. Send Francis de Langy to me, my dear child,' he 
said, *• and remember that you keep imbroken your vows to 
i^» hy your duty towards me.' " 

" I will go to him at once," answered Francis de Langy. 
" I believe, Julie, that he has judged wisely, both for his own 
sake and for our happiness." 

After a few words, such as a lover may be supposed to 
speak from the heart's fulness under such circumstances, 
Francis left her, with the good Abbe Amoux reasoning to 
her from those abstract principles which, framed in the closet, 
seldom fit the heart of any creature of the busy world; and, 
speeding on to the prison, he was without difficulty admitted 
to the Count d'Artonne. 

He found him in an upper story, and in one of those small 
chambers called cabanons, where persons imprisoned upon 
serious charges were detained, without being suffered to 
mingle with the great herd of common culprits in the yard. 
Monsieur d'Artonne looked more cheerful than his young 
riend had expected to see him, and very much less depressed 
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than when he had visited him in confinement in the Chateau 
d'Artonne. Custom does wonders in these respects- and 
indeed, the permission which had been given him to receive 
his &mily and Mends, after three weeks of solitude, had 
raised his spirits and inspired him with new hopes. 

" Ah, Francis I** he exclaimed, grasping his hand as soon 
as he beheld him, " welcome, welcome, my dear young gen- 
tleman! I have been strangely tempted since I saw you, 
Francis, but I have not yielded to the temptation. We have 

been deceived, my good youth, by this Monsieur de L r— . 

He has lured me iSck to my destruction, hoping to wring 
from me my consent to Julie's marriage with mm, but he has 
not succeeded." 

" Do you think, my dear sir, asked Francis de Langy, 
seating himself on the edge of the small bed, which stood m 
a comer, for there was but one chair in the room — " do you 
think that the letter which I so unfortunately sent you, and 
which I fear had some share in bringing you back to France 
— do you think it also of his manufacture?" 

" No," replied the count — *' no; and on that letter a great 
part of the hope which I, almost unreasonably, entertam of 
a happy issue to my trial is founded. Tell me, Francis — 
where is the nian who sent it to be met with? I trust you 
have not lost the clue." 

" He was to come to St. Medard," said Francis de Lan^; 
" but I had seen nothing of him up to the time of our de- 
parture." 

" Grood €rod!" cried the count; " that is unfortimate. He 
may come there and not know where to find you." 

"No, no," answered Francis de Langy; "tiiat is impos- 
sible ; for before I came away I left word with every one of 
the servants, down to the very gamekeepers, to tell hun, if he 
called, that I was in Auvergne; that you were arrested and 
in danger; and, Ipst he should write, I gave orders for all 
letters to be opened by my uncle's old butler, and that any 
one which could by any means refer to this business should 
be sent on by a special messenger, post haste. I left money 
for the expenses, that there might be no delay." 

" Like yourself, my dear Francis," said the count, " and 
yet you have heard of nothing?" 

"Nothing," replied Francis de Lan^. "I have had 
various letters of business by the post, referring to the cause 
between me and this impostor, which is advancing slowly, 
and unfavourably to'me it would seem, but not a word con- 
cerning your affairs." 

"Unfortunate I unfortunate I" exclaimed ihe count. "Would 
to God we knew where to find this man! and yet you wiU 
think it strange when I tell you I am not even acquainted 
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with his name, or wbat 1» is. Of ooe ihiixg, howeTsr,'^ sm 
gore : he is « sincere friend. He gmded and aided me fox 
several days in the monntams, discovered the proceedings of 
my pursuers, and taught me how to baffle ithem; and, al- 
though I cannot ecmceive how he acquired ihk knowledge, 
he dropped hints regarding events which I thought no eve 
but my own had seen, which aLarmed and agitated me at the 
time, but which give me hope even now." 

" Good heaven 1" ejaculated Francis de Langy, " would it 
not be worth while for me to go to FiafiB, and see if I can dis- 
cover him by means of the pec^le «t idioae house he 
lodged?" 

llie count shook his head. " Some common cabaret," he 
replied. " Hie time, too, is short; the trial, they say, will 
come on in a fortnight. I mi^ht put it off, the advocates 
tell me, for tiiree or four days more; but l4an impatient of 
this durance, and widh it to be brought to an end as soon as 
possible. Uncertainty k worse ikuD. dealii. Dea^ I have 
faced a thousand times ^vdien I was youi^ and /a soldier, ipd 
I fear it not now: no, though it take ibe most terrili^e form 
ihat death «an take to an ho^)urable man. But one thing 
I do fear, Francis," he added, in a low and tremulous vcace: 
** I fear the consequences of such a dea& tamjpoor wife and 
child. Remember that the condemned crinmial here in 
France, according to our horrible and iniq^Edtous laws, carries 
the shame, and the punishment also, to ms guiltless family; 
that, if I fall in this affair, Julie will be pointed at and 
marked as the child of a murderer— her rank, her name, her 
station, will be gone. She will have notyn^, Fraads — 
nothing but her beauty, her innocence, her excellence, to 
brii^ you. Will you still love her, Francis? WiU you 
never, even with a thought, cont^nn her?" 

" I will love her, cherish her, console her, worship her, 
to my dying day!" said Francis de Langy; " and in another 
land we shall find justice." 

" Well, then," answered Ae count, " I shall not fear deaA. 
What is it?" he continued, tunuBg to one <rf the jailers, who 
entered the cell at that moment. " I thought I was to be 
permitted to see my friends witiiout interruption till five 
o'clock." . ^ 

" It is only this letter, sir," replied the jailer, " which has 
come post haste firom the north, for Monsieur de Langy here. 
Madame d'Artonne has sent it up, as it came by a specal 
messenger firom St. Medard, she sajrs; and as I bought it 
might be important 

.. "Thank you, thank you, my jfriend I" said the count, eacerlv. 
*' What is It, Francis?" ^ ^ 

"But a few words," answered Francis de Langy with a glad 
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smile, " but they will take me to Paris immediately. This 
must be from our friend. Hear what he says: ' If Monsieur 
le Comte de Langy will come up to his father's house any 
time after four days from the receipt of this, he will meet 
with (me whom he will be glad to see, and receive intelligence 
which will make him very happy.' Adieu, Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne, adieu!" continued Francis, holding out his hand to 
him. " Within an hour I wiU be upon a norse's back, post- 
ing away to Paris." 

A difficulty which Francis de Langy had not foreseen, for 
he had never yet been expose to any of the painfrd priva- 
tions of poverty, had well-nigh delaved his journey. The 
money which he had brought with nim, and which he cal- 
culated would last till he received fresh remittances from 
Paris, was now nearly exhausted. He knew that the pittance 
which was allowed to Madame d'Artonne was not more than 
sufficient for the daily wants before her; and, as he turned 
his steps homeward meditating on what was to be done, he 
felt that chilling sensation which almost all men must have 
experienced, from kings and statesmen down to the lowest 
.^i^e, when they have found great and important purposes 
Srustrated by the want of the means of carrying them into . 
ezecntion. 

" Wlmt can be done?" thought the young gentleman. "I 
must not consult with Madame d'Artonne, jot she would only 
stint herself, and perhaps fiiU into serious discomfort. I 
must tell my case to the abb^." 

The abb^ was accordingly spoken with, but the good man 
could give little or no aia; for, satisfied with the annuity 
which was charged upon the estates of St. Medard, almost 
everything that he received was given away in charity. 
After a moment^s thought, however, he exclaimed, " Stay, 
stay, mv dear Francis! I will get you the money," and, open- 
ing a httle cabinet, he took out a gold honhonnihre of con- 
^erable size, gazed at it for a moment, and then, walking 
to the door, exclaimed, "Louise! Louise Pelet!" 

Louise came trotting down the stairs in a moment, and he^ 
whispered a few words to her. 

" What are you going to sell that for?" cried Louise, in her 
abrupt way. "Nonsense, Monsieur Amoux! I have heard 
you say that that was your mother's." 

"Hush! hush!" answered Monsieur Amoux, pointing to 
Francis de Langy: " it is for him! He wants to go to Paris 
directly, and there is not money." 

" Now, good heaven!" exclaimed Louise, " that is too bad! 
If you want money. Monsieur Fran<jois, why don't you come 
to me? I am as rich as Peru;", and away she ran without 
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>^aiting for a reply, bringing down a small rouleau of louis- * 
d'ors, amounting to about forty, 

" I Bball not require all these, my good Louise," said 
Francis de Langy. 

" Take them, take them!" cried Louise; " you never can 
have too much upon a journey;" and away she ran, which 
»was, indeed, her usual way of bringing a conversation to an 
• end. 

Horses were inmiediately sent for; a farewell was taken of 
Madame d'Artonne and Julie ; and with fresh hopes in liis 
own bosom, and leaving fresh fiopes behind him, Francis de 
Langy was soon galloping as hard as he could towards Paris, 
•the postilion by his side. 



CHAPTER L. 

During three days and three nights Francis de Langy never 
, jeposed more than three hours at a time, and during part of 
his long and anxious ride to Paris he had to encounter storms 
of wind and rain, which added greatly to his fatigue. The 
-sun had set about an hour before he passed the gates of the 
<capital, and the porte-cocTihe of his father's house was closed 
when he arrived. As soon, however, as the Swiss appeared 
.to open it for him, Francis inquired if anybody had lately 
been there to ask for him ; but to his surprise the man re- 
plied, " Nobody at all, sir, but the young Count de Nesle." 

Dismounting from his horse in the court-yard, he paid the 
postilion who "v^as with him, while the servants who had come 
out ran in to announce his arrival, and another held a lamp 
to light him up to the countess's saloon. Stiff and weary, 
and fearing that he had been brought from Auvergne for no 
purpose, Francis mounted the stairs with a slow and heavy 
step, intending to retire to rest after a very brief interview 
with his father and mother. As he approached the door, 
however, which a servant held open, he perceived that they 
were not alone ; but as he entered he paused suddenly, struCK 
and overwhelmed with equal joy and astonishment, as, rising 
from a seat between the marquis and marchioness, his first, 
kindest, best of friends, Monsieur de St. Medard, stretched 
forth his hands towards him. The young man sprang into 
them with emotions which for several minutes took away aJl 
power of speech ; and the care, and attention, and kindness, 
hich the viscount had bestowed upon his youth, were all 
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well repaid at that moment by the heartfelt, inexpressible : 
joy which he beheld in his adopted son. 

" Then the letter was from you? the letter was from you?'* 
exclaimed Francis de Langy, as soon as he could speak. ^ 

" It was from me, though not written by myself, Francis," 
said the viscount, holding up his right arm, which appeared, 
dismembered of the hand. " I have had a little loss since I 
saw you, my poor boy, and I have not learned to write with? 
my left hand yet." 

"But the shipwreck! the shipwreck!" exclaimed Francis- 
de Langy. 

"It is all very true," replied the viscoimt: "the poor- 
'Thetis' went down, and I am one of nineteen who were, 
saved. Many a gallant fellow there found his grave, and I 
should have been lost too, but they put me into the smaller 
boat with the captain, and I was the last who left the vessel,, 
for by that time I could not help mvself, my hand being 
already crushed when the mainfast fell; and for three days- 
and three nights we were upon the stormy sea, with nothing 
but that frail thin plank between us and destruction. At> 
length we were picked up by an English frigate; but I will 
tell you all the rest hereafter, Francis. Let me hear some- 
thing of the Count d'Artonne. — ^You are fatigued, my dear 
boy: you seem exhausted." 

"I am indeed," said Francis de Langy, "for I quitted 
Clermont only on Tuesday last, and have ridden post hither 
with little or no sleep; and yet, my dear uncle, I must lose 
no time ere I speak to you about Monsieur d'Artonne. In- 
deed, you must do your best to save him." 

" I will, I will," answered the viscount, earnestly. " But 
come, Francis ; one word to your parents, and then to bed,, 
for you look perfectly exhausted! I will talk with you 
while you are undressing." 

" His clothes, too, are dripping," said the marchioness. 

"He had better take some warm wine," said the mar- 
quis, "before he goes to bed;" and, glad of an opportunity 
of showing kindness and attention where their hearts told 
them that their conduct lately had been somewhat different. 
Monsieur and Madame de Langy showered all sorts of little 
cares upon their son, while Monsieur de St. Medard stood 
gravely by, feeling more deep affection though making lesa 
display of it. 

"I will go to bed, my dear uncle,*' said Francis, as soon 
as they were by themselves, "because I believe that to lie 
down will be the best thing for me; but I am sure I shall 
not be able to sleep till I have told you all that has occurred 
since you went, and have asked your help and counsel." 

" You shall do as you like, my dear boy," replied Mon- 
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skur de St. Medaard, " for I know that nothing is so oppres- 
sive to the body as an overloaded mind. I ^nll stay beside 
you till you are inclined to sleep. I have heard tnat you 
have suflrered much in many ways, and hav« borne it well ; 
and I will do my best, Francis, to remove su^ dfficulties 
and distresses firom your fUture path/' 

Casting off his clothes and lying down, iEVsncis de Langy 
related aU that had taken place from the time of his uncle's 
departure for Pondicherry, about eleven months before. 
He touched but briefly, indeed, upon the long and tedious 
suit that was still going on regarding the inheritance of De 
Langy, and even more lightly upon the difficulties to which 
he had been exposed, and Uiose with which he had been 
threatened, in consequence of some of Monsieur de St. 
MedfuxL's arrangements having been left incomplete. Of 
the conduct of Sie Marquis ai^ Marehicmesff de Langy, of 
the fkvour which Ihey had shown a stranger who claimed 
their inheritance, of the encouragement which Ifeey had 
given to his demands, Francis said nothing at idl; but on 
the history of Monsieur d^Artonne, on his escape from pri- 
son, his mght to England, his reci^ture, and his skuation 
at the time, he spoke much and eageriy. He dwelt, too, at 
lai^e on all that had occurred to Julie d'Artenne, andee^e- 

ciaUy on the conduct of Monsieur de L , the partieulars 

of which he detailed truly aad accurately, ^oagn his own 
comments might perhaps be tinged by prejudice and pas- 
sion; and he ^ided by beseecldng the viseount to intercede 
with the king finr ihe <3ount d'Artonne, and sdsO) if possble, 
to obtain the pardon of poor Jean Marois^ 

Monsieur de St. Medard heaid him to the oondusion 
calmly, and almost in silence, merely stamping Mm fitHn 
time to time to ai^ a question, and then sunering him to go 
on without comment. At length, when he ended, monsieur 
shook his head gravely, saying, "I fear, my dear Francis, 
my int^^oes^n will be in vain. I have cCTtainiy served the 
king successftdly. In the space of one fortnight which I 
^»ent at Pondicherry, I have leeulated iiie afiairs for winch 
I was ^nt, quieted the dissensions which e^dsted amongst 
the officers of the crown in that place, and by a little firm- 
ness, peAaps a little severity, have taught Siem that they 
are there for the service of the state, not for iiieir own 
aggrandizement. Any reward for myself I had long ago 
determined neither to seek nor to accept, and I will zealously 
plead the cause of the Count d'Artonne. Nevertheless, I 
rear the king will remain firm. He i» not easily to be 
sh^en upon such subjects; and' all that I can hc^ is, that 
something will appear at the count's ^al^ ^^ler to prove 
^ hun perfectly innocent or to make a fiiveurable impression 
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thoug[b it is dangerous in this country to attack a minister 
liigh in favour and power, I will certainly give the clearest 
account of his conduct to his majesty ; for, taking your re- 
presentations, as I do, to be perfectly accurate, nothing can 
be more scandalous, more unmst, I might almost say more 
treasonable, ihaa the use he nas made of the king^s name, 
and his behaviour altogether. There are few who will ven- 
ture to break through ordinary rule and etiquette in order 
to bring truth to the ear of the sovereign; but I believe that 
be who does so serves him better than the soldier in the field 
or the statesman in the cabinet. I may well pl^ad for the 
count, too, for he is an old and a dear mend, between whom 
and myself not even rivaby in love could make a breach. I 
will see the king to-morrow morning, without fdl; and as 
soon as J have offered my petition and received my reply, I 
will return with you to Auvergne and be present at this 
trial. Friends are too apt to fall away from us at sucb 
moments, Frauds; and countenance and support to a man 
at such a moment is worth all the rest we can do for him 
tbrough life. Uow I will leave you to sleep: good-bye for 
to-night;*' and after pausing for an instant, as if btdf inclined 
to add something ^se, the viscoimt once more bade him 
adieu and left him. 

" I will tell him to-morrow," said the viscount to himself 
when he had closed the door. " He was wrong, certainly 
very wrong, to take such a part in D'Artonne's mght. The 
laws of our ooimtry are the first things we should consider — ^* 
He paused, looked upward with a placid smile, and added, 
bowmg his head — " except the laws of Grod." 
k When Francis de Langy rose on the following moming, 
still somewhat stiff and weary mth his journey, he found 
that his uncle had already departed for Versailles, whence 
he did not return till four or five o'clock. In the mean 
while, the young gentleman visited the small inn wh^e, as 
the reader may remember, he had held a conversation with 
a stranger regarding the Count d'Artonne; but, notwith- 
standing every effort, he could not discover who that stranger 
was, or where he was to be found. The people of the house 
seemed to have no notion to whom he alluded; the landlord 
thought it was one person, the landlady another, the waiter 
a tlurd ; and Francis de Langy returned disappointed. 
Anxious, however, to convict Monsieur de L— ^ — in some 
<rf the artifices which he suspected him of having resorted 
to, he asked the Marquis de Langy if he still possessed the 
letter which he received firom the king in answer to his 
application respecting the Coimt d'Axtonne. The marquis, 
luckily, had jareserved it, and gave it to him; and Francis 
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de Langy, on reading it through, found that the words were 
precisefy those of the epistle which had been shown to Julie. 
On the return of Monsieur de St: Medard, he met his 
adopted son with a grave countenance, and taking a paper 
from a number which he held in his hand, presented it to 
him, saying, "There, my dear boy; I have obtained that 
for vour friend Jean Marais; but I have promised the kin^, 
at the same>time, to speak t6 you most seriously on the im- 
propriety of aiding a prisoner in his escape under any cir- 
cumstances. The laws of our country are imperative upon 
us all as citizens ; and if individuals were to think themseme 
justified m breaking those laws, either when they do not 
exactly approve of the manner of their execution, or feel 
them to be hard in a particular case, the whole framework 
of society would soon be dissolved. Pray do not reply< 
Francis; for, depend upon it, you have done wrong, aithougb 
your participation in D'Artonne's escape cannot be proved 
so as to subject you to punishment. The king, however, is 
perfectly aware of the fact; and he showed his clemency 
and sense of justice remarkably when he signed Jean Hands' 
pwrdon, saving, 'I do this. Monsieur de St. Medard, because 
I beheve the man acted under the influence of his master.' 
* And I beg that you will pardon the master also,' I replied- 
tor he acted under the influence of Love, who was his 
master for the moment.' You must keep the pardon 
however, Frahcis," the viscount continued, "till our good 
triend Jean can be found; for it seems he has made his 
esca^ from L'Orient, and no one knows where he is now." 

"But, Monsieur d'Artonne," inqmred Francis; "what did 
tne king say of Monsieur d'Artonne?" 

The viscount shook his head, and replied, "All that his 
majestv could be mduced to answer was, that nothinff would 
lead hmi to pervert the course of justice. 'Monsieur 
d Artoime must abide his trial,' he said. ' If he be declared 
guUty, his sentence will not be executed till I have had dl 
the papers read; his case wiU then have the most favourable 
consideration; and the high testimony which some of mv 
best and most faithful subjefcts have borne to his honour, his 
Kindness of heart, and his benevolence, will of course be 
^/fl'^^J?i'>/^^^^^J^sfaYom:, But I warn you. Monsieur 
de St. Medard, that I have solemnly pledged myself never 
to pass over anv more of those duels which have so fre- 
quently taken place under the name of chance encounters 
f rn7 u^n""!!*?*^'*' *^^* ^ Monsieur d'Artonne did really iid 
tr^y km this young man, he will be able to prove that it 

Is von^'' ^^ ^^f^°^^' ^^^^^i? i* ^1 go ha?d with hi * 

cou/t ufZi^"^'^^ ''''''''^'''^^ Francis," continued the vis, 

^ount, I could say no more ; and all that can be now done 
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is for US to go down, as soon as you are able for tlie journey^ 
in order to watch the progress of events in Auvergne." 

*'0h! I am ready this moment," exclaimed Francis de 
Langy; "let us not wait an hour on my account, my dear 
imcle." 

"Nay, nav, Francis," replied the viscount; "there is no 
need of such haste, if, as you tell me, the trial does not 
come on for a fortnight: besides"! have papers to sign to- 
morrow. I wiU not quit Paris a^ain wiUiout putting your 
succession to the estates of St. Medard beyond all doubt or 
question." 

With all the eager impatience of youth, Francis de Langy 
would fain have besought his uncle to delajr all such arrange- 
ments till the more important business, in his eyes, of the 
count's trial was over. But Monsieur de St. Medard would 
not give way; and it was not till after a day's interval that 
the viscount and his nephew were once more upon the way 
to Auvergne. 

We will not pause to give even a summary of the conver- 
sation which took place between the old and the young 
^^veller, as they rolled on upon the ground which they had 
lirst journeyed along together some fifteen months before-. 
It may eaaly be conceived that there was still much to be 
told on either side, still much to be discussed between them ;- 
and the first day passed almost entirely in conversation, with 
very few intervals of meditation. Both were grave, for the' 
object of their journey was of too painfiil a nature to admifr 
of anything even approaching to cheerfulness to enter into 
the mood of either. But as they came netur Auvergne the 
viscount seemed to find great delight in the beauty of the. 
country, and pointed out to his young companion the rich- 
^ ness of some parts and the picturesque splendour of others. 
The weather nad now become fine, and though there was a 
shade of autumn in the fields and on the trees, the fair land 
through which they went never perhaps looked fairer. But 
Francis could take no pleasure in the sceneiy; the cloud of 
anxiety Ihat overshadowed his mind hid its beauty from his 
eyes; and he repHed to Monsieur de St. Medard, when he 
was pointing out to him some object of interest, "Alas! my 
dear uncle, I am sadly changed since first I passed througn 
this very country. I can no longer look upon it with the 
same eyes ; I can no longer feel in it the same delight." 

" I too am changed, my dear Francis," rejoined his uncle; 
" and, much as I ever admired the loveliness of nature, I 
now find in it new enjoyment which I discovered not before. 
Do you know the cause of this alteration in you and me, 
Francis? With you it is that you have taken a step for- 
ward, and the breath of manhood's cares and manhood's 
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anxieties hae dimmed the glass through which you see l^e 
world. I too ha¥e taken a step forwfffd, but in so doing I 
have had a veil torn from my eyes, and in all &e wm-ks of 
Nature I see the hand of Grod. Thus it is that tiiese scenes 
appear to me with as much freshness as they did to you in 
ine spring of last year. Do not let your anxiety weary you, 
however, my dear boy; in ax or seven hours more we shall 
be at Siom. — ^Butwhat have we here? Ohl a wagon-load 
of convicts: thus it is that man mars God^s beautifrd land- 
scape. Man's doings I man's doings! they are the great blot 
in the wonderfiil creation." 

As they spoke, thev passed a long open cart, with two 
ranges of convicts back to back, unit^ by a chain down the 
middle, and with their legs hanging over the side. Some o^ 
the agents of police were mounted in the front, and five or 
six Argousins, or guards, were trudging along by the wagon, 
while one of the officers, after turning to say something to 
one of the prisoners, sprang across the bench on whudi 1m 
was seated, and struck him bn^Uy and repeatedly over the 
head with a stick. Alm(»t at me same iostimt Fixoda 
leaned forwacd, and called loudly out cf the window to the 
postilions to stop^ 

(( What is the matteit, Eeands," asked the viacoimt; ''vrhafc 
is the matter? You must not interfere." 

^^It is our own poor friend, Jean Mands himself!" e»- 
claimed Enmcis, jumping out ef the candaga: '^ I sww. his 
fiiee distinctly as we passed." 

*^ Oh! then we may set him free," cried Monsieur de St. 
Medard^ and, Traitang till the wagon slowly oame up, he also 
got out of the chaise'de^poate and called to thecaptain of. tlie. 
chain to stop. 

A voUey of abuse, &lly, blasphemy, and i^Hddry, was m- 
stantly poured upon the two gentlemen from the tenants of 
ih^e wagon;, and poor Jean Marais, though he saw who wraee 
the persons speaking to the officer, did not venture even to 
appear to recognise tnem, from a dread of his ferocious com- 
panions. 

Not a few difficulties were made by the captain of the chain 
before he would set Jean Marais at liberty, although Ute 
terms oj^ the pardon were precise. He said that fie was 
bound to take the prisoner to the ba^e, and Ihi^ the pardon 
must be directed to the captain of tide galleys. Monsieur de 
St. Medard i^iowed him mat the warrant distinctly ordered 
all the kiog^s officers to set the person named Jean Marais 
at liberty wherever he was found, and not to detaui or molest 
him upon any pretence-^the monarch supposing, at the time 

e signed it, thf^ the prisoner had not been recapl^ured. Still 

lere was some opposition, and one would have Grappoaed 
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fixnn Uie obstinaey witli whkh the man hdd out, that he 
took a real pleasure in the detention of each of lu» uni<ntiL- 
nate gang. A severe menace, however, on the part of the 
viscomit, aoeompanied by the announcement of his name and 
station, at lengm produced the ocmsent (^ the captain of the 
chain; but it was necessary to proceed! to the next village 
b^re poor Jean Marais could be freed from his fetters. 

He did not go thither indeed without ride, for his worthy 
CGm}>anions, though willing on all occasions to tdd a fellow- 
convict in making his escape finmi justice by any cunning 
device, loved not to be separated from him in a legitimate 
manner, and felt some inclination to dash his brains out 
rather than suffer him to take advantage of his pardon. At 
•length, however, the village was reached, the carriage of the 
viscount proceeding slowly after the wagon; the chain was 
knocked off the neck of the unfortunate prisoner, and, start- 
ing away free, his first impulse was to turn towards the cap- ^ 
tain of the chain, and to shake his cknched fist at him, ex- 
daiming, "If ever I meet you man to man, Til not leave an 
inch of white skin about you." A loud shout of i^proval 
buTBt fimm the convicts, and the wagon moved on, ^e captain 
replpng with SLmotlang laugh, and telling him to take care 
of his sorbonuA, meaning thereby his head. 

Jean Marais next ^ve way to his joy and mtitude, dis- 
plavii^ both with a hveliness and eagerness ^mich ncme but 
a FjK^diman could exhiint. He wa» evidently very wei^, 
however, from bad treatment and want of proper Ibod; and, 
giruig him a coimle of louis, Hie viscount told him to ti^o a 
niffht^s r^Mse and refre^ment at 1^. Pounsaitf, and dten to 
fiuiow to Gkrmont as fast as possible." 

" See what it is to be kwdcy 1" exclaimed Jean Marais, who, 
with troe French ingenuiiy, extracted aU that wae^vomuble 
out of any situation in which he might be placed. "See 
what H is to be lucky! If I had not been taken back to 
BicStre just as a cham was going off fbr Toulon^ I should 
have been sent to L^Orient, and remained perhaps half-a- 
year at the bagne before I should have been liberated." 

" But how came they to bring you by l^s road?" ai^ed 
tiie viscount: "they ought to have kept to the east of 
Moulins." 

"Because the Argousins are all Auvemiarts^" answered 
Jean Marais, "and they always take a turn through Limagne. 
— I shan^t be long after you, Mon^ur le Vioomte," he con- 
tinued, as the gentlemen got into their carriage. "But, 
pray, when you get to St. Pourzain, tell the mayor to give 
me a certificate of my pardon, otherwise I shall soon be 
trapped again, as that fellow has carried off the paper." 

Th<> viRAmmt nrAmifiAfl that hft would do as he desired 
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while they were changing horses, and, notwithstanding the 
ragged appearance of poor Jean Marais, would yery wiUmgly: 
haye taken him along the road with him, had there been any 
room in or about the carriage. Such, howeyer, was not the 
case; and as St. Pourzain was but two miles in adyance, tiie 
fatigue of walking thither could not be yery great. On 
reaching that yillage, he sent at once for the nmyor, ex-, 
plained briefly the situation of Jean Marais, and obtained 
Irom the good man a promise to tonish the released conyictr 
with the requisite documents. 



CHAPTER LI. 

The writing of a romance is like taking a walk with a firiend,. 
with whom we intend to go on talking of this thing or that 
which we haye laid out before us, d^cussing some kindly 
difference of opinion, giying a long accoimt of what has bi^- 
pened since last we met, or employing our time in any other. 
stated manner without considering the rest of the world in. 
the least degree. Scarcely haye we gone a hundred yards, 
howeyer, when we encoimter some troublesome fellow who 
seizes us by the button. A little &rther on a stranger 
saunters up and asks us his way. Beyond that again, an-. 
other friend meets us with some important news, and perhims 
a third turns round with us and walks to the end of the! 
journey. So that — ^without taking into consideration all theu 
occasions en which we ourselyes stop to gather a flower or 
admire a prospect, or to knock down some acorns from the 
oaks aboye our heads — ^we are sure to be interrupted about 
fifty times in pursuing the original subject of our discourse,, 
and may think ourselyes yery well off tf we get to the end of 
our story at all. 

We now haye Jean Marais upon our hands, dear reader; 
and, howeyer anxious we may be to go on to Clermont, we' 
must stop with him for a little while, not at all to inquire 
into the past, but to see what became of him at presents 
About a quarter of an hour after the carriage of Monsieur de 
St. Medard had driyen away from the door of the inn at St. 
Pourzain, Jean Marais trudged up, with spirit unbroken, 
though somewhat faint and weary of limb. He found the 
postmaster, with his hands behind his back, standing in the 
attitude of most postmasters, and gazing up and down, the 
"tad. The recommendation he hswi receiyed from ^e vis- 
►unt procured him a ciyil reception, notwithstandii^i: his 
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very convkt-like appearance; and the mayor, who was sit- 
ting in the kitchen, sipping a small measure of the excellent 
wine of the place, furnished our friend with the necessary 
papers to enahle him to pursue his journey in safety, upon 
the payinent of a small fee. Jean then sat down, and spent 
an hour in eating and drinking at his ease, more heartily 
than he had done for some months; after which, finding 
himself not a little refreshed, and with all the renewed 
vigour of freedom ahout him, he rose, paid for his food, and 
declared he would walk on to Le Mayet. 

" Why, it is four leaffues,^' said the auhergiste postmaster: 
'^ if you wait a little, there's a cart going to Gannat, which 
will take you for a crown, and that* s two leagues farther." 

^^ How long will it be?" asked Jean Marais; ^^ I want to 
get along on the road." 

" Oh, not aboye half-an-hour," replied Ae master of the 
inn. " It reaches Grannat at five o'clock every evening." 

This was too tempting an opportunity to be neglected, and 
Jean Marais very willingly waited for the vehicle, calculating 
^at he should easily find some convevance of the same kind 
frmn Gannat to Clermont on the following morning. The 
cart was one of the light machines of the country, which in 
those days supplied the place of a diligence from town to 
town; and, though poor Jean Marais went somewhat faster 
than he had done in the wagon with his fellow-convicts, his 
bones paid for the rapidity of his progress. Gannat was, 
however, reached at the end of about three hours and a half; 
and, stopping at a small inn, the traveller paid his money to 
ttie driver, and prepared to make himself comfortable for the 
night. In this expectation, as in most of the ^expectations of 
mortal man, Jean Marais was destined to be disappointed; 
for, seating himself at a long table where several other tra- 
vellers had just begun their supper, he listened for a while 
to their conversation, which soon put him into a state of con- 
siderable agitation. 

The personages who were speaking together had looked 
upon x>oor Jean, on taking his place, with a somewhat super- 
cilious air, and had drawn away from him, lowering tndr 
tone at the same time, so that the first part of what they said 
passed unheard. Very soon, however, the tones rose, and 
the one exclaimed, somewhat vehemently shaking three of 
Iris fingers across the table in the other's face, to give emphasis 
to his speech, " I tell you he will, as sure as I am alive, and 
serve him right too; he was always meddling where he had 
no business. Why did he bring those heretic Bures amongst 
us?" 

" He did not bring them," repUed the other; '' they came 

urithmrt. hia askinur." 
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^l%en he sliould bave sent ibem bade again to the 
Cereimee,'' rejdncd tiie first ^^ in fimner da^rs we sIum^ 
hxve had them biun»d or hanged, bnt we are mighty squea- 
mish about those things now; and then, when we had got 
hold of the mm^ and eonld have sent him to the gaUe^s^to 
his poachmg and stealing game, he must needs interfere and 
let hhn off free. Bnt he will pay for it now. Pm sure hia 
oondcmnatwn is as eertain as that I am sitting here." 

^^ What time d«es it eome on?^ asked the other. 

" At twelve," answered the first. " Can you he theie?" 

*' I diall try," replied his companion. " Will you?" 

*^0h, Tes, Monsieur le Baron," saM the o&er. ^^I 
wouMn^ ne awi^ for a tinmsand liyres." 

^^I heard a gentleman firom Clermont deelare,"* observed 
the landlord, who had been changing some dieses at the 
table, ^* tl»t he was sure to be condemned, fiir that one of 
the jn^T^ "who had interrogated him had been heard to ae- 
knowle%e that tiiere was no doubt of his guilt. I am very 
sorryfor it, far he was a kind-hearted man." 

*^ xou are a lb<^" said one of the gentlemen at the'tai^ 
who was ctf tiie snnll nobility of the^rovince — little better, 
indeed, than a. mere peasant in knowlec^ or inteH^nee, 
bnt wilfa pride and xnalevoleBee enough to make up fiyr all 
other deficiencies. 

^^ A pretty specimen of a ju^ge!" exclaimed Jean Mands, 
rishig m»n the table. " When does the trial come on?" 

" To^norrow at twelve," replied the aubergiste, withdraw- 
ing a litUe from the guest who had given him so unplea^mt 
a rebufi^; " but what matters it to you, young man? You 
seem atomed and moved." 

" I am I I lun 1" answered Jean Marais. '^Come W^er! 
come hitherl Where can I get a horse, my good friend?" 
he continued. "I must contrive to set beyond Riom to-- 
night." 

*' I have got no horse," replied the landlord, lookii^ «t 
him firom head to foot, and seeing his coat deprived or its 
collar, his hair cut short on one side, and lefi: long on the 
other; all of which were signs of the place from whence he 
came. . 

" I must have a horse for any money," rejoined Jean Ma- 
rais. "The counts life, my good sir," he added, in a lower 
tone, " may depend upon my getting to Riom to-night. At 
noon to-morrow does it come on? Good God I there is 
scarcely time even now." 

"Then you must go to the post," said the landlord ; " Aat's 
the only place where you'll get a horse at this time of day, 
and then you must have a postilion with you. Stay, stay! 
not so fast," he continued, seeimr Jean tnminw fAwor/ifl ♦<!«. 
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door: " three livres, if you please — ^you must pay foi^what 
youVe had." 




sat < 

and no more to he said." 

Jean Marais would not stay to dispute the point, hut dis- 
chai^^ ^e demand and proceeded at once to the post- 
house, where, on application for a horse to go on to Aigueperse, 
the first reply was a hurst of laughter. He insisted, how- 
ever, and on paying heforehand, succeeded in ohtaining what 
he wanted. It was seven o^clock hefore he reached the little 
town from whi^ he had again to frad his way forward; hut 
here the postmaster turned a^way ftom him with a look of 
contempt, replying that, *^he had no horses for such people f 
mnd, on Jean^s remonstratixe^ somewhat angiily, drove him 
Ciot of the yard, saying wiu a sneer, tlmt ** all his catHe 
were out," and addms to liie postilicnt who had hroi^t him 
thither, ^^ This is « nne time of day, indeed, when rogues 
ride post!" 

Poor Jean Marais was now well-nigh in despair. He ap- 
plied at two small inns witibout being able to hear of any 
method of conveyance ; and the sum which was now left in 
has purse — somewhat less than a lonis — did not frtmish him 
with the means of holding out any sreat temptation to those 
who might possess the sort of animal that he wanted. Walk- 
ing up tiie K>ng street of which the town of Aigueperse con- 
sists, lie look^ up to the skv, which was clear and bright^ 
and prmnised another hour of d^fdight. 

" I will do it on foot," he cried ; " I will do it cm Ifoot if I 
drop down dead at tiie end. It is but five leagues, and the 
counts li& depends upon it." 

Just as he was so thinking, however, some one grasped 
his shoulder, and turning round he saw an archer of the 
mar^hauss^. 

** Ha, ha I mon cTierP^ cried the man, with a knowing look: 
" you seem to me very like an escaped convict." 

" No," replied Jean Marais ; " I am a liberated one. H^e 
are my papers ; you can read them yourself. 

" ifo, I can't," replied the man, with a grin: " tiiat's an art 
I don't possess; but my lieutenant can, and hell tell us 
more about it to-morrow. In the mean time you must come 
witii me." 

" Stop me at your peril!" said Jean Marais, looking at him 
fhriously ; but tne archer drew his sword, exclaiming, " Ho, 
ho! do you resist the police?" and, one of his comrades ap- 
proaching at the moment, Jean was obliged to submit, and 
iro back with them into the town. 
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CHAPTER LH. 



In a large hall of the Palais de Justice, the judges were as- 
sembled for the trial of the Count d^Artonne. The president 
sat in the middle, with three or four other magistrates on 
either hand, having the intendant of the provmce on his 
right, with a small table, or raiher writing-desk, between 
them. At a board below were ranged several clerks and 
different officers of the court, and on the left were a number 
of advocates; while, placed almost in front of the court, was 
a hiffh stool at the comer of a small platform which ran along 
to the right raised by a step or two, about three feet from 
the ground. As soon as the judges had taken their seats tiie 
doors were thrown open, for the trial was to be a public one 
(which was by no means always the case in those times) ; and 
a crowd of ^spectators instantly rushed in, nearly filling those 
parts of the hall which were not separated from the actwd 
•court by a strong wooden rmling. 

Some bustle and confrision naturally took place, and a good 
deal of noise ; but, order having been re-established, the 
president spoke a few words to a person below him, who 
went out; and in a minute after a door behind thd platform 
we have mentioned, but which was level with it, and guarded 
on the right and left by two archers, opened suddenly, and 
the Coimt-d'Artonne himself appeared. 

As was common in the cases of men of rank and -station, 
the count did not present himself alone, but was accompanied 
by a number of persons, some of them in reahty friends, 
<8ome of them assuming that title from motives of vanity, 
curiosity, or any other of the follies or passions which lead 
people to put themselves into prominent situations in which 
they have no business to appear. Close by the count, on his 
right hand, was the Viscoimt de St. Medard, with Francis de 

Langy, while on his left advanced Monsieur de L , and 

no less a personage than the Bishop of Clermont, the sight 
of whom excited not a little surprise amongst the persons 
who filled the court — ^not alone because it was considered 
indecorous for ecclesiastics to be present at criminal trials,' 
when they could avoid it, but also because his sister, Madsune 
de Bausse, had shown herself most virulent and eager in at- 
''napting to fix guilt upon Monsieur d'Artonne, and the 

ipp was supposed to have countenanced her most violent 

ceedings against their cousin. 
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The mode of proceeding in a French conrt of law has 
always been much more irregular, even in the best of times, 
than in England. It is so still, and probably ever will be so ; 
for the French contend, that truth being the great object to 
be obtained, it may be sought for by any means the most 
likely to reach it, while in England it is believed that the 
surest means of arriving at truth and shutting out falsehood 
is by keeping within certain limits, which the wisdom and 
experience of many centuries have assigned to the admission 
of evidence. The trial of the count, therefore, was conducted 
in as different a manner as possible from any similar pro- 
ceeding in this country; and jret it was much more consistent 
with our ideas of right and justice than many others which 
could be named. 

Immediately on entering the court. Monsieur d'Artonne 
was directed to take his place on the elevated seat we have 
mentioned, called the sellette; and one of the clerks at the 
table, by order of the president, read over the charge against 
the prisoner. The count was pale, but calm and fu:m in the 
expression of his countenance, and neither in aspect nor de- 
meanour did he betray the slightest symptom of ^tation or 
apprehension. The same could not be said of Francis de 
Langy, who listened with a look of deep anxiety to the word& 
of the clerk, which went to accuse the count of having wil- 
fully, maliciously, and with premeditation slain the Marquis 
de Bausse, on a day, hour, and place, which he mentioned. 
At the terms "maliciously and with premeditation," Monsieur 
d'Artonne exclaimed in a loud tone, " No, no, that is false — 
that is very falser 

" Let the witnesses be called," said the president; and after 
a little movement in the court, one of the servants of Ma- 
dame de Bausse was brought forward, who swore that twice 
during the month which preceded his young master's death 
he had heard high and anery words passing between him and 
the Count d'Artonne. What they were he could not exactly 
say; but it was evident the count was very much enraged^ 
and used high tones and fierce gestures. 

" Do you acknowledge these facts?" asked the president^ 
following the somewhat extraordinary practice of question- 
ing the prisoner in regard to the evidence brought against 
him, and looking sternly at Monsieur d'Artonne; "and if so, 
what was the nature of this dispute?" 

"The man has spoken the truth," replied th^ count 
calmly; "only he might have said, that some half-dozen 
times during fliat month such discussions took place. Some- 
times the cause was one thing, sometimes another. Com- 
plaints were daily brought to me of his violence and of his 
vices : these were frequent subjects for angry words between 



US. Then, again, twice in that month he asked my daugh- 
ter's hand, and I as often told him that I would sooner give 
her to an honest peasant than to such a man as himself. He 
once replied that he would have her whether I would or not, 
and you may well suppose that a sharp dispute occurred on 
this occasion also." 

" In short," said the advocate of Madame de Bausse, who 
had examined the servant, " there was enmity between you, 
colour it in what way you will." 

AnoUier witness was then called, who proved that the 
count had forbidden Monsieur de Bausse, ^ree days before 
his death, to come any more to the Chateau d'Artonne, or to 
show himself in its neighbourhood. 

" What was the cause of this, Monsieur le Comte?" asked 
the president, with his cold, severe glance. 

"He had ill-used the daughter of one of my peasants," 
replied the count — "brutally ill-used her. Had I known 
that this would be brought against me, the girl herself should 
have been sent for." 

" Thus," said the advocate of Madame de Bausse, in a 
calm and sneering tone, " step bv step we trace the enmity 
and malevolence of Monsieur d'Artonne towards his unfor- 
tunate victim. There is more evidence upon this head, 
where a distinct menace is conveyed : this letter, in the coxmt's 
own hand, tells the same tale suU more distuictly. I require 
that it be received;" and he handed it to one of the clerks, 
who read it in a loud voice. It was addressed to the Marquis 
de Bausse, and ran as follows: — 

MoNsiBUB HON Coi7six,—Qnce more I tdl yon that my daughter shall nevet 
be yours. After all you have done, you ought never to expect such a thing. 
Not a day passes but some new act of criminality is committed by yon ; and as 
your relation I warn you to change such a course of life ; tor, be assured, if man 
does not punish you, God will. 

"Now," continued the advocate, before the president of 
the court or any of the judges could interrogate iike prisoner 
respecting the letter — "now we have the malice clearly 
proved; we have only further to establish the fact of the 
murder. The witnesses first to be called are merely those of 
form, to show when and which way the unfortimate Marquis 
de Bausse proceeded to the spot where he met his death." 

A number of persons were then examined, who proved the 
hour at which the marquis had gone out, the way whidi he 
had taken, and the places he had stopped by the road. His 
entrance into the little wood where he was found was shown 
by a man who had been passing at the time, and who declared 
^at soon afterwards he neard the sound of a gun proceeding 
om the same direction. 
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" Did you hear no other noise?" exclaimed the count sud- 
denly, bending a stern look upon the man as he concluded. 

" xes," repued the witness; " I heard what seemed to be 
a scream." 

" Was it before or after the shot?" asked Monsieur d'Ar- 
tonne, whUe the deep silence of anxious attention fell upon 
the count. 

" It was about a minute before," the witness answered. 

" Then why did you not state that first?" inquired the 
count, sternly. 

The man hesitated. 

"Answer!" exclaimed the president, sharply. 

" Because," replied the man, " Monsieur de L told 

me to say nothing that I was not asked." 

The count turned slowly round upon the sellette, and 
bowed his head to Monsieur de L with a bitter smile. 

" Call the next witness," said the advocate; and the mo- 
ment after Peter Neri appeared before the court. 

His dark Italian countenance was very pale, making his 
close-shaved beard look more blue and marked than ever; 
and his eye, wandering round the hall, and seeking to catch 
ever3rthing that was tsUsing place, without enduring the glance 
of any other person, was not calculated to impress the court 
with an idea of his honesty. When questioned, however, he 
«poke boldly, and in a firm strong voice. 

"The count," he said, "had gone out on the morning of 
Monsieur de Bausse's death, in his usual shooting-dress, but 
had no dogs with him, and no gamekeeper. He was certain 
that there were no spots of blood upon his coat or gloves 
when he left home. At the end of about an hour and a half, 
or perhaps two hours, he returned, put down his gun in his 
dressing-room, and changed his dress. The coat was then 
bloody m several places, the gun had been discharged; but 
he brought no game home with him. He, Peter Neri him- 
self, had washed out the stains of blood, but not by the 
counts direction! He suspected the fact," he said, " of his 
master having killed Monsieur de Bausse, as soon as he 
learned that the latter had disappeared, because he had often 
heard the count speak very angrily of his young cousin, and 
remembered his saying more than once, that he ought to be 
shot. He had not, however, mentioned the circumstances 
till after the body of the marquis had been found, and he 
then did so, simply out of love of justice." 

" If you had stopped before those last words, villain," cried 
the count, " you would but have told the truth ; but as the 
lie is of no importance, let it pass." zedbyGooj 

Some more witnesses were then called, who proved that 
♦liA Annnf. htu\ ftntArprl the wood in onestion about the RAme 
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time as Monsieur de Sausse, but from a diflferent side; and 
X)thers followed, giving a description of the finding of the 
body, and detailing the particulars concerning that ract, with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 

"Nothing is now wanting to my case," proceeded the ad- 
vocate of ]£dame de Bausse, " but the proch verbal of the 
count's interrogatory, and I require it to be read." 

" It is unnecessary," replied Monsieur d'Artonne. " I am 
ready to repeat what I have already said, publiclv and 
straightforwardly, honestly and truly. Monsieur de Bausse 
did ml by my hand; and, even if I had killed him intention- 
ally, which is not the case, I should have been fully justified 
in so doing; but, as his death did actually occur, it was 
accidental. I had gone out in the morning, as has been 
related to you, with my gun in my hsCnd, loaded with ball, 
for the purpose, if I met it, of killing a wolf which I had seen 
that morning in the wood; and I did so at that jparticular 
hour becausjB I knew that my daughter must be coming along 
the path just about that time. I had not proceeded ten steps 
amongst the trees when I started the animal from the thicket 
in wfich I had before seen it take refuge. I fired and 
woimded it, but it got away, and I stopped to reload my gun. 
I had just done so when I heard a cry from the path above. 
.1 knew my child's voice, and, thinking that the wounded 
wolf had attacked her, I rushed up as fast as possible. I 
found that she had met with a stiU more detestable brute — 
her own cousin, De Bausse, who. was holding her firmly in 
his arms, while she screamed and struggled to liberate her- 
self. Throwing down my gun at the feot of a tree, I darted 
upon him and struck him m the face. He instantly turned 
upon me and set free my daughter, who ran away in order 
to seek help, I believe, to ]part us. We boUi drew our 
swords, but I disarmed him m a moment, upon which he 
snatched up the gun and aimed a blow of it at my head. I 
parried the stroke, but received it upon my arm, and then, 
catching the gun, struggled with him for it. As I did so it 
went off. I declare, by my hopes of salvation, that I never 
touched the trigger; but immediately after the report he 
staggered back and fell. I saw he was wounded, and knelt 
^own*beside him, raising his head; but he made no reply 
when I spoke, and I hurried away as fast as possible to seet 
for some assistance. I took the lower paths through the 
wood, till I came to the high-road, and walked on foot to- 
wards Riom. A carriage passed me as I went, and I called 
to the postUion to stop, but he did not hear me,, and drove 
on. I next met a decrepit old woman, who used to beg at 
the entrance of Kiom, and asked her to go to the town and 
send up Monsieur Marcey, the surgeon, as fast as possible. 
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while I went back to give what help I could. It was not 
the wisest course I could pursue, but I was agitated and 
bewildered — ^foolishly so; but I remembered at that moment 
all the disputes I had had with Monsieur de Bausse ; and I 
doubted not, if he died without speaking, such an accusation 
as this would be brought against me. I returned then 
quickly to the spot, and-^ — " 

"And buried the body," said the president. 

" No," replied Monsieur d'Artonne, firmly: " as I said be- 
fore, so I now repeat, the body was no longer there, and I 
never saw it till after it was exhumed." 

" I.demand," exclaimed the advocate of Madame de Bausse, 
"that Mademoiselle d'Artonne be examined. When her 
• testimony is given, I will then show you how palpably false 
is the prisoner's account of himself." 

"False?" cried the Count d^Artonne, turning upon him 
fiercely; but his face became calm a moment after, and he 
added, " I forgot; you are hired to say such things. I could 
have wished my child had been spared this; but if it must 
be, it must." 

'* Mademoiselle d'Artonne is not far ofi'," observed one of 
the gentlemen who had accompanied the count into court: 
" she was with her mother without, not a minute ago." 

Monsieur de St. Medard quitted the hall in silence, and in 
a minute returned, supporting Julie upon his arm, and fol- 
lowed by an ofiicer of the court. She was pale and agitated, 
and gazed around her somewhat wildly, running her eye 
over all the array of judges and lawyers, and ^ the crowded 
hall, with its sea of eager faces. She then gave one look 
towards the count, and murmuring, with a sad shake of the 
head, " Oh, my father!" she burst mto tears. 

The president and the rest of the judges seemed moved 
^vith some compassion; but the advocate of Madame de 
Bausse exclaimed, as soon as she had taken her seat, " Now, 
Mademoiselle d'Artonne, answer upon your oath, and 
say " ' 

" Speak more gently, speak more gently," said the presi- 
dent. " Tell us, young lady, candidfy and truly, what took 
place after you entered the wood in which, as. you know, the 
body of Monsieur de Bausse was found, on the day when his 
death is supposed to have taken place." 

Julie wiped her eyes and raised her head, and, gazing 
straight in the face of the president, she replied, "I was 
coming from the village of Artonne, along the path which 
leads direct to the chateau, when, a little past the fountain, 
I met my cousin, Monsieur de Bausse^^ ai^Qg|shing him 
good morning, was going on." ^ 

" Why were yorr going on?" asked the advocate. 
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*^ Because my fi^er," replied Julie, ^^ was not fiiends witili 
him* He then stopped me," she proceeded, the colour 
coming into her cheek, ^^ and would not let me pass/' 

Here, however, the advocate of Madame de Bausse inter- 
fered, having produced all the e£Rsct upon the court that he' 
desired. 

" I fear," he said, " we have committed a mistake. A 
daughter cannot give evidence in the case of her fkther." 

^^At least let me have the advantage thereof" said the 
Count d'Artonne, starting up vehemently. " Speak, Julie ; 
speak!" 

Julie did speak, rapi^y, eaaerly, clearly, before she could 
be stopped, as if she saw the lawyer's cunning and was re- 
solved to firustrate it. ^^He would not let me pass," she said^ 
*' he threw his arms round me, and tried to draw me flrom 
the path; I screamed aloud; -my jGMher rushed up and struck 
him, dropping the gun he had m his hand. They drew their 
swords, and I ran to call some one to stop them. But ere I 
had ffone far I heard a shot; I was sure some one was kiHed; 
and Uien I grew faint and giddy, and fell upon the groimd." 

" Monsieur d'Artonne," asked the preindent, " can you 
bring any evidence to show that the snm went off in. die 
struggle between you and Monsieur de Bausse?" 

"How can I bnng evidence," said the count, "when there 
was no one present?" 

" How can he," cried the advocate, " when it is evidently 
:Mse? Malice and hatred are proved against him; he does 
not deny the deed. His going out armed with his usual at- 
tendants, with no do^&, with no servants, his taking his way 
to a wood through wnich Monsieur de Bausse was accustomed 
to walk on his road to Eiom^ all show premeditation; and his 
burial of the body afterwards proves that he was conscious 
of his crime." 

The judges looked down thoughtfiilly, and there was some- 
thii^ in the tone and manner of the president, as he tamed 
to the count and asked, " Have you any defence to make. 
Monsieur d'Artonne, or will you speak by your advocate?" 
which created an impression in all who heard him that the 
minds of the judges were made up as to the guilt of the 
count. 

The prisoner's advocate then approached and addressed a 
few words to him in a low tone ; but, just at that moment one 
of the doors of the hall opened, some people forced their 
w^ in amongst the crowd, and several voices exclaimed, 
" Here is a witness I here is a witness, who has not been exa- 
mined!" igitizedbyGoOQie 

The eyes of the judges and the K'were l^nt in that 
. direction. The count and his advocate started and turned 
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round, and Julie, who had not yet retired from the court, 
clasped her hand&and murmured, "Jean Maraisl" 

But Jean was only the forerunner of a more important 
person, clearing the way through a crowd before him; and' 
the moment after, an old, white-headed, hut still powerM' 
man came into the front, and looking round on the judges, 
exclaimed', " I want to tell what I know." 

' * »^eak," said the president. * * First, what is your name ?" 

"My name is Antoine Bure," replied the man^, "I am 
well known in Ihe country, and* never wronged any man." 

"And what have you to say?" demanded the president. 
"Speak boldly, for we seek for truth." 

" You shall have nothing else from me," replied Antoine 
Bure, "fori have always loved it myself. It is the poor 
man's riches, and the rich man's best jewel. On the third 
of May, lelst year, at ten o'clock in the morning, I went out 
from my house, and took my way down towards the bank of 
the Ambene, The distance is about three leagues, and I 
chose the quietest paths." 

"What was the object of your going?" asked the presi- 
dent; and, every time there was a pause in the old man's 
testimony, the crowd of auditors turned their gaze from him, 
either to the fece of the count, the expression of which was 
that of wonder and inquiry, or to the fair countenance of 
Julie d'Artonne, which was full of joy and hope, though ever 
aad anon her eyes ran over with tears. 

"The object of my going, monsergneur," relied the pea- 
sant, was this: " I have a son who has sometimes given me 
trouble. In the country where we came fix)m, some years 
ago, the game of the fields was free to an\r one, and he had 
there acquired a habit which is here caUed poaching, and 
punishable by law. He had killed some gtune upon the 
estates of the Count d'Artonne ; he was detected, the oflficers 
of justice pursued him, and he took refoge in the forests and 
mountains. On that day I had intimation that he was to be 
found in the low wood by the bank of the Ambene, and I 
went down to him with* a basket of food and some money, 
but more for ihe purpose of counselling him to cast himself 
upon the mercy of the Count d'Artonne, to avow his error, 
and promise not to commit it again, than even for the pur- 
pose of supplying his bodily necessities. I foimd him, and 
had a long conversation with him, but he feared to do as I 
proposed; and after sitting together for seme time on the 
bank of the river, we parted, and I took my way back 
through the wood. Before I quitted it I heard a gun dis- 
charged, and the next moment a wounded wolf ran by me; 
and, thinking that the gamekeepers of the count were m the 
wood, and that if they saw me they would conclude my son J 
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was there and seek him, I hid mvself behind the stonework 
of the fountain. In a minute aner Mademoiselle d'Artonne 

gassed by, and I saw the young Marquis de Bausse meet 
er and speak to her. What he said I kncfw not, but the 
next moment he threw his arms round her, and she strug- 
gled to get awav, uttering a stream. I thought to mysefr, 
' If you do not n-ee her, young man, I will break your head 
with my staff, be you the noblest in the land,' and I took a - 
step forward; but just then up came the Count d'Artonne, 
as fast as he could run. He nad a gun in his hand, but he 
. cast it down on the ground, and struck Monsieur de Bausse 
with his clenched fist. Both the gentlemen drew their 
swords, and mademoiselle ran away calling for help. In a 
moment the sword of Monsieur de Bausse flew out of his 
hand, and the count might haye killed him, but he did not. 
The marquis then, however, caught up the gun from the 
foot of the tree, and holding it by the barrel, struck at the 
head of Monsieur d'Artonne. The count caught the stock, 
and struggled with him for the gun. As they did so it went 
off, and Monsieur de Bausse fell back upon the ground. 
The count knelt down by him, and spoke to him, then 
started up, and cried, * Good heayen! where shall I get a 
surgeon?' after which he ran away towards Biom as fast as 
he could, and before I could well recover my own thoughts, 
which were alb astray. When he was gone I went up to the 
body and looked at it, but the young man was quite dead. 
I have seen many a dead man in my time, and I knew the 
signs right well. His eyes were open; l^s teeth were 
clenched; the ball must have gone through his heart. Just 
then I heard people talking at a distance and coming along 
the path. They were speaking gaily, so that I knew it 
could not be the Count d'Artonne, and I drew away the 
body from off the path, that I might have time to think 
what would be best to'do. I then went down and found my 
son. We came up, we consulted together, and we did very 
wrong. I acknowledge it; I regret it; and if there is to be 
punishment, I 'am ready to be punished. We hid the body 
under the bushes, and then came and buried it that night, 
thinking, God help us! that if the count persecuted us, as 
many others had done, we shoidd have a hold upon him. 
The next morning, when we met again, we were ashamed 
and grieved, and wept over the unworthy thoughts that had 
been in our mind; and my son swore an oath that, even if 
he were arrested for talang the count's game, he would 
never say one word of the death of the Marquis de Bausse, 
or hold out one threat to Monsieur d'Artonne on that ac- 
count. He kept that oath, for he was arrested and impri- 
^soned for full three weeks, and he never uttered one word." 
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The old man ceased, and there was a muj*mur of satisfaction 
through the conrt, which seemed to overawe even the advo- 
cate of Madame de Bausse. 

** How long is it since you saw the count?" demanded the 
president. 

" Nearly a year," replied the old man, " and that was but 
for a moment. It was also the only time I have seen him 
_ since the death of Count de Bausse^" 

" Did anything pass between you and him regarding that 
event ?" demanded the presidents 

'' Not one word," answered the old man. " Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne there, and the young gentleman that stands next 
but one to the count, were present, and heard all." 

There was a low murmur of consultation amongst the 
judges, and the advocate of Madame de Bausse came forward 
as if to address the court; but the president, turning towards 
him, bent his head emphatically, saying, " You may speak, 
sir, if you think fit; but the court has made up its mind, and 
nothing that can be said, after the evidence we have heard, 
Avill alter our decision." 

The advocate bowed with a look of mortification, and re- 
tired a step. The president then rose, and turning to the 
Count d'-Ajtonne he added, " The judgment of the court, 
Monsieur d^Artonne, will be formally given to you in writing ; 
but in the mean time it may be satisfactory to you to know, 
that you are acquitted of the crime with which you stood 
charged." 

The count bowed his head, and stepped down fi-om the 
sellette, opening his arms. Julie sprang mto them, and wept 
upon his bosom. 

There was a deep silence. 
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CHAPTER Lin. 

Pass over six weeks, dear reader, and accompanyme, if you 
please, to iie chamber of Francis de Langy, at me BStel de 
Langy in Paris. Let the time be about nine o'clock on a fine 
mommg, somewhat auttmmal in its hues, as bright as summer, 
but clearer ^an the early day usually^isin the season when 
the warm sunshine makes th^ air muty with promise light 
Let us say, too, that a few di^s before the Count and 
Countess d'Artonne, and Julie, as well as^the Viscount de St. 
Medard, had t^en up tibeir abode in the KStel de Langy; 
that the succession or Francis to the estates of St. Me£ird 
had been secured b^ond all possibility of contestation; and 
that the count and countess had come up to the d^ittd for 
the purpose of making final arrangements fbr his umon with 
her ne loved best on earth. 

What, then, can be the occasion of that shade of ^oom 
which now hangs upon his countenance ? Is it that yesterday 
a st^ was taken in the courts of law which argued an un- 
favourable termination of the important cause there pendii^? 
No : Francis de Langy had lonr made up his mind to lose t£e 
honours, estates, and name which at one time had appeared 
to be assuredly his-: his spirit had accustomed itself to the 
expectation, and he thought not of it even for a moment. But 
there was reason for his sadness; for, on the day before, six 
of the nearest relations to the Count d'Artonne, persons who 
had abandoned him in the time of danger and distress, had 
given formal intimation, in the most courteous terms, of their 
opposition to the marriage of Julie d'Artonne with a person 
whose nobilitv of birth was very doubtful. Such opposition, 
to the ears of an English person, may seem frivolous and 
absurd, where the consent of parents was fully given. But 
in France the case was difierent; and relations more remote 
than those who were now arrayed against the marriage had 
the power, if not of stopping it altogether, at least of delay- 
ing it for years. This, then, was the occasion of the gloom 
on Francis de Langy's countenance ; and he felt more par- 
ticularly anxious and discomposed that morning, because 
what was called in France a family council was immediately 
to be held at the Hotel de Langy, for the further discussion 
of the whole aiFair. He and his reputed father and mothfer 
were also to be present; and he well knew that much pain- 
ful matter must meet his ears, although the whole partv 
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would 'undoubtedly demean themselves with courtesy and 
propriety towards him. 

By hw Mde, as he stood dressing, was Jean Marais, once 
more restored to his old situation about Francis de Laney, 
and decked out with all the smartness of a Parisian v5et 
of those times. He remarked, not without some concern, 
the gloom ttat was upon his master's face ; but nevertheless 
he was most scrupulously particular in arraying him with 
neatness and elegance that morning. 

" Now, give me my coat, Jean," said Fraficis de Langy. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," exclaimed the valet, approaching 
with a basm of clean water and a towel ; " but just now I saw 
a black spot upon your right arm which you did not wash 
off; if you will permit me, I will do it." 

"Where?" asked Francis de Langy, in some surprise, 
baring his finely-fbrmed arm up to the shoulder. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon, sir," replied Jean Marais; "I 
must have made a misi{dt« ;" and he concluded the dressing 
of his master. 

Francis then opened the door to go down into the saloon, 
when a servant met him, telling him that the party expected 
had arrived. On his entering the room where they were 
assembled, he found them seated {u*ound; Monsieur de 
Langy and the marchioness doing the honours of the house, 
the viscount conversing with Julie, Monsieur d'Artonne 
talking, with fbrced indifference of a^ect, to one of his 
cousins, and Madame d'Artonne discussing some subject 
eagerly, but in a low voice, with two of the ladies present. 
Jean Marais had followed his master down and opened the 
door for him, although one of the servants of the house was 
standing ready to perform that office, and Francis de Langy 
heard ms own valet say to the other in a low tone, " Don't 
show the people I mentioned in here: keep them in tibe 
little parlour." 

He added something more, which his master, passing on, 
did not distinguish ; and Francis advanced to the Marquis de 
Langy, who embraced him with signs of much tenderness and 
affection, and smiled, as if the meeting were altogether a 
more pleasant one than Francis felt it to be. In a minute or 
two afterwards, while the young gentleman was being intro- 
duced to the persons whom he did not know in the room, a 
servant brought in a large silver salver with cups ; and Jean 
Marais followed with a bright pot of chocolate, which micht 
have somewhat surprised Francis de Langy, had his thoughts 
not been otherwise occupied ; for the marquis had certamly 
servants enough to perform the office which his valet took 
upon himself He did observe, however— indeed, it was 
scarcely possible to help it — that Jean seemed in such ecsta- 
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sies of delight with his new occupation as to be unable to re- 
strain the expression thereof, smirking, smiling, and walking 
on tiptoe, as if he were the most exquisite chocolate-bearer 
that the world had ever seen. The young gentleman felt a 
little annoyed, but soon forgot the matter, as the painful dis- 
cussion about to take place was to come on immeuately after 
the preliminary refrewiment was over. 

Before that was the case, however, a servant entered in 
some haste, saying to the Marquis de Langy, " Your inten- 
dant, sir, whom you sent for." 

"Oh, take him into that room," replied the marquis, 
pointing to a door behind the circle in which the company 
were arranged. 

The man retired, and the moment after came in again by 
the door to which Monsieur de Langy had pK)inted, saying, 
"He is there, sir," upon which the marquis immediately 
proceeded to join him, while Jean Marais continued to hand 
the chocolate with a somewhat agitated air. 

, When he had gone round the circle, he took his place 
behind it, set down the silver chocolate-pot on one of the 
marble tables, and got as close as possible to the door al- 
ready mentioned, which had been drawn to by the marquis, 
but was not exactly closed. 

For the last few minutes the eye of Monsieur de St. 
Medard had been upon Jean's proceedings with some sur- 
prise and disapprobation; and after a moment's pause he 
turned sharply round in his chair, and detected Jean Marais 
in the very act of putting his ear to the chink of the door. 

"Jean, come himer !" he cried in a stem tone. 

"Wait an instant, sir," replied Jean, boldly; and at the 
same moment he threw open the door, darted in, caught 
Martin Latouches by the tnroat with one hand, and seized 
with the other a large old pocket-book, from which he was 
just taking some accounts. 

All the company started up in surprise and gazed into the 
other room, wnile Jean wrenched the book from the inten- 
dant's grasp and gave it to Monsieur de Langy, saying, 
" There, sir I if the letter I told you of is not in there, I am 
a fool ; but even if it be not, I have witnesses to prove all 
the facts." 

The intendant had at first turned upon him furiously; but 
now he paused, wavered, became deadly pale, and as the 
marquis looked over the papers in the pocket-book one by 
one, he cast himself suddenly at his feet, exclaiming, "Oh, 
sir, forgive me, and I will tell you all !" 

" What, villain!" cried Monsieur de Langy; " when all is 
discovered? Witness, gentlemen and ladies all! — witness 
what he says! There is no going back now. Your only 
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chance of forgiveness is a fair confession ; by it you shall at 
least escape punishment. How came you to conceal this let- 
ter ? How came you to withhold from me the facts that it 
contains ?" 

"Because — ^because," replied the steward, hesitating — 
" because I knew what my brother had said to you, and I 
feared to get him into trouble. I could not tell which was 
the true son. He swore that the one was, and his wife swore 
that the other was. She was as likely to seek for the pro- 
motion of her own son by a lie as he. I thought the courts 
had better settle it,'' he continued, gaining courage as he went 
on, " without my meddling." 

" But did you not know," asked Jean Marais, " that your 
brother had taken his oath that his wife was dead when she 
was living?" 

The man was silent, and the marquis continued, turning to 
Monsieur de St. Medard, *' This good fellow has exposed to 
me a scheme of fraud such as I never heard of before. He 
has told me by what brutal means the man Gerard Latouches 
extorted from his wife a false confession regarding the change 
of my son for their own." 

" I saw and heard more than they thought," said Jean 
Marais. 

"The man fancied," continued the marquis, "that the 
poor creature could not survive the night, and boldly gave 
out that she was dead. But she lingered for nearly twelve 
months^ and before she died wrote this letter to my inten- 
dant, her brother-in-law," and the marquis read. " * I be- 
seech you, Martin,' she says, *as soon as you get this, to go 
to Monsieur de Langy, and, as you hope for salvation, in- 
form him that your brother Gerard forced me to sign a paper 
which was untrue, for the purpose of putting our son Gerard 
in the place of the young Count de Langy. Tell him it is 
false, Martin; as I am a poor, sinftd, dying woman, it is false. 
I did not tell the good marchioness a lie ; the boy I gave her 
back was her own son. These are the last words I shall 
assert in this world.' ' 

" It is signed with her name," continued the marquis, " but 
this man has concealed it for several months." 

" You had better send for the police," observed Monsieur 
de St. Medard ; " at all events, he ought to have given the 
letter to you." 

"It may be false after all," said Martin Latouches. " Wby 
should I think my brother would tell a lie? and who shall 
say, between the two, which is the real heir?" 

"That will I," repUed Jean Marais. "TiU I got that 
letter, I fancied that the tale was true— that the children had 
hppn ohsvntr^d, and that I was, in fact, the servant of my own 
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cousin. But there is a very easy way of ascertaining ihe 
fact. The son of Grerard Latouches fell into the fire while he 
was a child, and burnt his arm ; no time will take out those 
marks, I am sure." 

" I remember it well," exclaimed Monsieur de St. Medard ; 
" it was his right arm. Bare your arm, my dear boy; bare 
your arm !" 

"Ah, my good friend !" exclaimed Francis de Langy, hold- 
ing out his hand to Jean Marais, " now I understand you." 

%ut the man, instead of taking his hand, laid his own upon 
the sleeve of his master^s coat, and gently drew it off, saying 
to Monsieur de St. Medard, " That no proof may be wanting, 
sir, with the permission of the marquis I have sent for the 
cur^ of Grodard, and for an old woman who used to help 
Marguerite Latouches to nurse the children, m order to 
prove that it was absolutely and undeniably the son of 
Greriurd and Marguerite Latouches who did fall into the fire 
in His infancy. Young Grerard and his jbther are in the 
house, too; let the right arm of each be examined, and let 
the Qur^ and the old woman speak. — Call in old Margot and 
the priest, Henri I" he continued, addressing the other ser- 
vant, *^ and bring young Grerard Latouches ; but do not say 
a word to his father, or to any one else, of what is going on. 
I beg your pardon, sir," he added, turning to Monsieur de 
Langy; "but, as I have got up the play, I must be stage- 
manager." 

"I will confess, I wfll confess!" cried Martin Latoudies. 

"Be quick, then," said the marquis, "or it will be too 
' late." 

But before the man could commence his tale of iniquity, 
the door of the great saloon opened, and the yoimg dftiwumt 
of the succession of De Langy entered with a selSconfident 
and easy air, as if he expected to be received and welcomed 
as the neir of the house. As soon, however, as he saw the 
number of persons assembled, and Martin Latouches standing 
before the marquis with downcast eyes and trembling limbe, 
he faltered and naused. But Monsieur de Langy raised his 
voice, saymg, "Come hither, young man? Be so good as to 
bare your nght arm." 

As he spoke, an old man in a priest's habit, and a peasant 
woman, were introduced by the other door, upon seeing 
whom the countenance of the youth fell, and his lunbs shook 
visibly. 

*"Bare your arm, I say I" demanded the marquis sternly; 
and advancing to the pnest he took him by the hand, wel- 
comed him courteously to Parfa, and then led hun forward, 

png,"ExMfline those two young men w«U, and tell me 

store God which is my son." 
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The priest smiled, as if the question were almost a mockery, 
but still advanced, looked in the faces of the two young men, 
took them by the hand, examined the right arm of each, and 
then, laying his finger upon the breast of Francis de Langy, 
he turned to the marquis, saying in a solemn tone, *' Before 
Grod and man, this is your son, if either! The other is the 
son of Gerard Latouches." 

It was now the turn of Francis de Langy to hold out his 
extended arms to Julie d'Artonne, nor was he disappointed. 
There was a pause of a single instant, the blood rushed up 
into her cheek ; but she gave way to the emotions of her 
heart, and the next moment she was clasped to his bosom. 



THE END. 
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